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ALL'S  FAIR  IN  LOVE  AND  WAR 

HOME!  William  G.  Hayes  dropped  his  two  suitcases  on 
the  station  platform  with  a  dull  thud,  and  looked  with 
deep  emotion  on  the  familiar  scenes  about  him.  'Twas 
the  same  station  to  which  he  had  bidden  farewell  six  long,  wears- 
years  before.  Xot  a  whit  had  it  changed  and,  as  Hayes  gazed 
at  the  solid  old  structure,  ablaze  with  radiance,  it  seemed  to 
shine  forth  a  glory  of  light  unseen  by  common  vision,  and  to 
give  him  welcome.  His  eyes  grew  moist  with  a  dampness  that 
was  not  entirely  caused  by  the  driving  fog,  and  he  stood  lost 
in  recollections  of  days  beyond  recall. 

While  half-way  through  his  college  course,  he  had  met  the 
"Only  Girl"  and,  as  a  result,  had  not  studied  a  great  deal  that 
year.  A  marriage  certificate  seemed  far  more  desirable  than 
the  much-sought  diploma. 

But  the  course  of  true  love  ne'er  ran  smooth.  His  father 
and  the  "Only  Girl's"  turned  out  to  be  old-time  enemies.  This 
sad  fact  he  had  first  learned  from  the  wrathful  lips  of  her  father, 
just  previous  to  his  forcible  ejection  from  her  home.  Again  he 
had  heard  it  from  his  own  stern  father.  Both  fond  parents  had 
absolutely  forbidden  the  match  and,  as  a  straw  to  break  the 
camel's  back,  he  did  not  receive  his  diploma.  So  he  won  neither 
a  diploma,  which  grieved  his  father  sorely,  nor  yet  a  wife,  which 
cast  him  into  the  depths  of  despair. 

Life  had  seemed  futile  at  this  juncture,  and  he  had  quit 
America,  thoroughly  sick  of  the  world  in  general  and  of  fathers 
in  particular.  He  had  attempted  to  drown  his  sorrows  in  a 
waters-  grave  during  the  crossing,  but  had  been  saved  from  this 
merciful  death  by  a  well-meaning  steward.  In  disgust  he  had 
joined  the  English  army  in  the  hope  of  being  shot  in  the  German 
war. 
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For  six  years  Fate  had  cruelly  ignored  him.  He  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  most  dangerous  assaults,  had  always  volun- 
teered for  the  deadliest  duties,  and  had  naturally  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  where  death  was  most  impending.  But,  by  some 
freak  of  fortune,  he,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  still  lived  to  curse 
his  luck. 

During  the  war,  he  had  made  but  one  friend,  an  eager, 
impetuous  fellow,  whose  sole  desire  seemed  merely  to  cheer  him 
up.  Hayes  appreciated  this,  and  they  became  fast  friends. 
After  the  war,  this  friend  had  sailed  for  America,  en  route  to 
Hayes'  home,  where  he  was  to  await  Hayes'  arrival  on  the  next 
steamer.  And  now  Hayes  himself  had  come,  and  was  standing 
again  in  the  precincts  of  his  old  home  town. 

He  was  awakened  from  this  reverie  by  a  hearty  slap  on  the 
back  and  a  familiar  voice  giving  him  welcome.  After  the  ex- 
change of  greetings,  his  friend  pulled  him  out  of  the  crowd  and 
into  a  nearby  auto.  There  he  rattled  on  in  his  impetuous  and 
aimless  way. 

"It  sure  is  good  to  see  you  again,  Bill.  And  it's  all  right 
with  your  folks.  They  were  tickled  to  death  to  hear  about  you, 
and  received  me  with  open  arms.  But  say,  old  man,  I  can't 
stay  here  any  longer." 

He  became  more  serious  and  spoke  in  a  slower  strain. 

"I'm  going  to  get  married!  I  met  her  a  day  or  two  after 
I  got  here  and  I've  not  been  able  to  see  straight  yet,  I'm  so  hard 
hit.  But  now  you  can  look  on  me  as  the  happiest  and  luckiest 
fellow  in  the  world.    She's  going  to  elope  with  me!" 

"Elope!"  Hayes  managed  to  exclaim.  "Why  should  you 
do  that?  Why  don't  you  have  a  decent  marriage?" 

"It's  going  to  be  a  decent  marriage,  only  it's  this  way. 
Her  father  is  a  crotchety  old  moss-eaten  antique,  and  watches 
her  too  darn  closely  to  suit  me.  He  doesn't  like  me  for  a  cent, 
as  I  can  tell  by  the  look  in  his  eyes.  So  we're  going  to  cut  and 
run." 

"I  suppose  she  swears  she'll  love  you  forever,  and  can't 
live  without  you,  and  all  that  tommyrot?"  snorted  Hayes 
scornfully. 
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"No-o,"  said  his  friend,  sobering  a  bit,  "She  doesn't  love 
me  and  says  she  never  can.  She  just  wants  to  get  away  from 
the  home  atmosphere.  A  case  of  disappointed  love,  so  I'm  told, 
that  she  never  got  over.  But  I'm  sure  I  can  make  her  love  me 
in  time.    And  she's  such  a  dear!    When  she  ." 

"O,  cut  it  out!  Talk  sense!  I  haven't  the  least  sympathy 
for  you,  and  I  think  it's  rotten  of  you  to  skip  out  as  soon  as  I 
get  back.  But  I  suppose  you  won't  listen  to  me  no  matter 
what  I  say.  Go  ahead  and  be  a  fool  if  you  want.  Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  to  help  you  in  your  folly?" 

"There  surely  is,"  eagerly  said  his  friend.  "You  know 
how  badly  I  feel  about  leaving  you,  but,  when  love  calls,  what 
can  ? 

"O,  have  a  heart!"  groaned  the  disgruntled  Hayes. 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  I  need  a  chauffeur  to  drive  my  prospective 
bride  and  myself  to  New  York  in  time  to  catch  the  midnight 
boat.  Here  are  the  tickets.  You'd  better  take  them  for  the  time 
being.  I'll  be  sure  to  lose  them  if  I  keep  them.  We'll  meet  her 
at  nine  o'clock  by  the  old  church  six  miles  from  here  in  the 
suburb  of  Nedgley.  That's  about  one  hundred  miles  from  New 
York,  which  you  can  easily  cover  in  three  hours.  Will  you  do 
it  for  me,  Bill?" 

"Why,  of  course  I  will,"  said  Hayes,  pocketing  the  tickets, 
"if  you're  bound  to  be  an  ass.  But  show  a  little  pep  and  crank 
up.  We'll  have  to  hurry  to  get  to  Nedgley  at  nine.  By  the  way, 
where'd  you  get  the  car?" 

"I  appropriated  it,  as  spoils  of  war,  from  in  front  of  some 
garage.   All's  fair  in  love  and  war,  you  know." 

"Now  I  know  you're  crazy,"  muttered  Hayes  as  they  rolled 
away  from  the  station. 

All  the  way  to  Nedgley  church,  Hayes  was  pondering  sadly 
over  his  friend's  good  fortune.  The  "Only  Girl"  had  refused 
to  elope  with  him.  And  now  this  other  girl,  whoever  she  might 
be,  was  going  to  elope  with  his  friend,  although  she  said  she 
did  not  love  him.  How  could  the  "Only  Girl"  have  loved  him, 
and  still  refused  to  elope?  Did  he  know  for  certain  that  she 
had  loved  him?  Well,  she  had  said  so. 
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"Bah!  Words  are  cheap!"  he  grunted  aloud,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  his  companion. 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  now,  Bill?    Quit  that  muttering 

and  stop  the  car.    Here's  the  church  and   By  Jove,  she 

hasn't  come  yet.  You  wait  here  till  I  run  into  the  parsonage 
and  see  the  minister."  And  Hayes  was  left  alone  with  his  bitter 
thoughts. 

Suddenly  twin  gleams  of  light  shot  through  the  driving 
mist  ahead,  and  a  long,  low-slung  machine  drew  up  before  him. 
The  rear  door  opened,  and  out  into  the  glare  of  the  headlights 
stepped  a  figure  muffled  in  a  voluminous  storm-cloak. 

Hayes  gasped  in  dumbfounded  admiration  at  the  lovely 
vision  thus  revealed.  The  matchless  form  of  Venus,  the  airy 
grace  of  Diana,  the  magic  allurement  of  Circe  —  all  these  were 
there  embodied.  Her  hair,  a  mass  of  golden  glory,  shimmered 
caressingly  about  her  adorably  moulded  features.  Beneath  her 
delicately  penciled  eyebrows  lay  deep  pools  of  azure,  mirroring 
in  their  limpid  depths  the  sorrowing  innocence  of  unsated  love 
and  vanished  hope.  And  below,  carved  as  by  the  inspired  hand 
of  Phidias,  her  quivering  lips,  set  betwixt  sweet  dimples  and 
above  a  perfect  chin. 

A  few  moments  later  Hayes'  friend  emerged  from  the  par- 
sonage and,  running  through  the  choking  fog  to  the  road,  jumped 
into  the  auto  there  with  these  words: 

It's  all  fixed  with  the  minister,  Hayes,  old  boy,  and  I'm 
sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting  so  long.   Hasn't  she  come  yet?" 

"Come  yet!"  answered  the  gruff  voice  of  a  taxi-driver. 
"Gone,  you  poor  simp,  with  the  fellow  in  the  other  auto!  And 
he  left  me  this  to  give  to  you." 

It  was  one  of  Hayes'  cards,  and  on  the  back  was  written, 
"All's  fair  in  love  and  war." 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON 


"Nothing  begins  and  nothing  ends, 

That  is  not  paid  with  moan, 
For  we  are  born  in  others'  pain, 

And  perish  in  our  own." 

POIGNANT  pessimism  is  said  to  be  the  soul  of  Francis  Thomp- 
son, and  of  his  poetry.  We  are  so  horribly  familiar  with 
all  the  details  of  his  life,  with  his  physical  and  psychic 
sufferings,  that  we  are  all  to  prone  to  connect  with  these  the 
so-called  despair  of  his  poetic  utterance.  Perhaps  men  might 
appreciate  all  genius  more  if  they  knew  less  of  the  eccentricity 
of  character,  the  intensity  of  life  even  in  misfortune,  which  is 
so  frequently  evident  in  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  artistic 
gifts.  Happy  indeed  was  the  fortune  of  Swinburne,  of  whose 
personal  affairs  the  world  has  never  known  too  much.  With 
Thompson  it  is  not  thus,  for  even  his  best  friends  seem  to  vie 
in  picturing  the  pitiable  details  of  his  early  life.  Wherever  his 
work  has  been  critically  analyzed  we  have  been  told  that  the 
"heart  with  purple  arrased"  was  a  recollection  of  his  medical 
studies,  and  have  had  every  unusual  image  of  his  creation  traced 
to  some  experience  in  the  dens  of  London  —  all  of  which  is  too 
grossly  supercritical  for  the  discernment  of  any  true  art.  In 
reading  Thompson  we  ought  to  forget  his  physical  life,  and 
remember  only  the  soul  of  the  man,  the  unconfined  spirit  even 
as  it  is  expressed  in  these  lines: 

"Ever  I  knew  me  Beauty's  eremite, 
In  antre  of  this  lowly  body  set, 
Girt  with  a  thirsty  solitude  of  soul." 

The  vision  of  the  true  poet  he  kept,  in  spite  of  changing 
conditions,  through  his  life  to  such  a  degree  that  no  one  since 
Shelley  has  equalled  him  in  natural  ecstasy.  The  large  faith  of 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  his  own  temperamental  mysticism, 
served  to  make  his  highly  spiritual  life  a  sufficient  inspiration 
for  living  when  even  the  necessities  were  lacking.  Only  this 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  live  as  he  did,  and  so  living,  to  write 
as  he  wrote,  of  childhood,  of  love,  of  faith,  and  of  his  supreme 
"hierarchical  vision."  What  dreams  these  must  have  been  that 
made  the  low  haunts  of  London  gleam  with  the  poet's  glory  for 
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this  lonely  soul!  What  strength  of  imagination  made  possible 
their  dreaming! 

As  the  poet  of  things  ecclesiastical  Thompson  is  hailed  as 
the  Crashaw  of  his  century,  and  certainly  his  Hound  of  Heaven, 
which  meant  so  much  to  Patmore  and  to  Burne-Jones,  stands 
as  the  greatest  religious  poem  of  the  age.  The  presence  of  the 
panoply  of  the  Church,  the  constantly  recurring  richness  of 
ritualistic  phrase,  show  him  clearly  the  poet  laureate  of  Cathol- 
icism. There  is  a  force,  haunting  in  its  persistency,  in  these  lines 
from  the  great  ode: 

"  I  fled  him  down  the  nights  and  down  the  days; 
I  fled  him  down  the  arches  of  the  years; 
I  fled  him  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 
Of  my  own  mind;  and  in  the  midst  of  tears 
I  hid  from  him,  and  under  running  laughter 
Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped, 
And  shot  precipitated 
Adown  Titanic  glooms  of  chasmed  fears 
From  those  strong  feet  that  followed,  followed  after." 

The  weak  side  of  his  poetry  is  his  frequent  thinness,  the  use 
of  words  merely  to  secure  effect,  not  to  sustain  thought.  It  is 
scarcely  fair  to  call  his  inability  to  use  established  verse  forms 
a  weakness,  yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  had  this  deficiency 
of  technique  never  existed,  we  might  call  Francis  Thompson  a 
more  perfect  poet.  If  we  knew  less  of  his  hard  life  we  might 
expect  more  of  him. 

No  comment  on  Thompson  can  be  made  without  mention- 
ing that  perfect  jewel  of  literary  criticism,  the  essay  on  Shelley. 
Too  much  criticism  of  poetry  is  prosaic;  too  little  has  the  spirit 
of  the  poet  running  through  it.  The  temperamental  similarity 
of  the  author  and  the  subject  of  his  essay  lend  a  quality  of 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  beauty  unusual  in  pure  criticism. 
For  one  poet  to  write  of  another  can  have  no  better  result  than 
this,  the  most  beautiful  thing  yet  produced  in  its  particular  field 
of  literature. 

Forgetting  his  life,  forgetting  all  save  his  art,  and  remem- 
bering that  perfectly,  who  may  say  that  for  pure  ecstasy  of  song, 
for  mystic  interpretation  of  beautiful  visions,  he  has  been  sur- 
passed in  our  time? 

M 


RONDEAU 


PUT  down  your  book  and  talk  with  me 
Of  those  old  days  which  once  we  knew, 
And,  as  the  fire  dies,  wander  through 
The  poppied  fields  of  Gascony 
And  the  quaint,  high  streets  of  Prie. 

Those  days  when  twilight  nearer  drew, 
And  the  gypsy  camp-fires  brighter  grew; 
Did  you  not  then,  right  willingly 
Put  down  your  book? 

If  you  should  ever  chance  to  be 
Alone  in  that  old  Gascony, 

I  wonder  if  in  reading,  you 

Would  pause  to  watch  the  changing  blue, 
Would  speak  my  name,  and,  thoughtfully  — 
Put  down  your  book. 

D.  P. 


UNTIL  HE  FOUND  HER 


'HE  year  was  drawing  toward  a  wintry  death.   Already  the 


frost  has  stripped  the  Maine  woods  of  their  russet  and 
brown  foliage,  and  the  moon  pierced  the  keen  air  and  shot 
pale  patches  through  the  naked  limbs  to  the  dead  leaves  below. 
Yet  the  pale  light  and  the  phantom  blue  shadows  were  not  every- 
where. Huddled  somewhere  under  the  trees,  its  rough  bulk 
sensed  rather  than  seen,  was  a  long,  low  lumber  cabin  built  of 
unhewn  logs.  Within  a  fire  was  burning.  Its  ruddy  glow 
glanced  through  the  windows,  its  sparks  jumped  from  the  stone 
chimney,  its  crackle  invaded  the  phantom  night  air  and  mingled 
with  the  sound  of  revelry  within. 

There  the  scene  changed  brusquely.  Thrown  around  in 
careless  attitude,  on  logs,  stools,  and  benches,  was  a  motley 
company  of  lumbermen.  In  the  corner  an  ancient  fiddle  squeaked 
through  an  equally  ancient  tune,  while  in  the  center,  before 
the  fire  a  young  singer  lustily  poured  forth  the  words  of  a  song. 

The  song  ended,  the  singer  sat  down  amid  general  ap- 
plause, and  resumed  his  pipe.  "Sings  purty  fine,  doan't  'e 
Jem?"  said  Old  Pete  to  the  fiddler. 

"Ruther  middlin'  fer  a  young  un,"  returned  Jem.  "What 
ses  name,  Pete?" 

"I  dunno,  Jem.   What's  yer  name,  young  'un?" 
The  party  thus  addressed  turned  quickly  his  plain  but 
honest  face  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "Dick  Dunning  they  call 
me.    My  home's  down  in  Connecticut." 
"Yer  goin'  to  work  with  us?" 
"  I  dunno,"  he  returned  with  an  absent  air. 
"Then  what  in  hell  did  yer  come  up  here  for?"  demanded 
old  Pete  emphatically. 

"To  find  some  one,"  was  the  reply,  said  in  the  same  calm 
and  disinterested  manner.  At  once  all  heads  were  turned  toward 
the  spectator  and  all  eyes  became  riveted  on  his  manly  face. 
He  took  a  deep  puff  at  his  pipe,  blew  forth  the  smoke-cloud,  and 
leaning  back  began  his  brief  tale. 

"She  was  a  little  girl  down  home  when  I  saw  her  last.  That 
was  ten  years  ago.  We  lived  and  played  together  as  brother 
and  sister  and  you'd  never  find  a  pair  in  such  perfect  accord. 
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It  was  puppy  love  then,  but  it  soon  wore  a  different  face.  I 
remember  the  day  of  the  change.  Her  mother,  her  only  living 
relation,  lay  on  her  last  bed,  and  Marge  came  to  me  from  the 
bedside.  She  asked  me  to  keep  a  secret,  and  sitting  down  beside 
me  she  spoke.  "Mamma's  going  to  leave  me  now.  The  doctor 
said  so.  And  then  they'll  put  me  in  an  asylum.  But  they  won't 
do  it,  Dick!  They  won't  do  it!  When  they  come  to  get  me  they 
won't  find  me.  I  can't  stay  among  folks  when  she's  gone." 
Then  the  big  tears  which  had  been  gathering  broke  forth  in 
torrents  and  she  leaned  on  my  shoulder  and  wept. 

From  that  day  on  she  was  mine.  I  didn't  believe  that  she 
was  really  going  away,  but  the  day  after  the  funeral  she  came 
to  me  again  —  to  say  good-bye.  At  first  she  seemed  afraid 
to  talk,  but  I  told  her  to  go  ahead  and  she  did  so.  'Mother's 
gone  now  and  soon  I'm  going  too.  When  they  come  for 
me  tell  them  I've  gone  north  to  the  big  woods.  I'm  not  coming 
back  any  more.'  Then  she  drew  from  her  pocket  her  one  treas- 
ure: the  back  of  an  old  gold  locket.  She  wanted  me  to  keep  it, 
she  said,  in  remembrance  of  her.  Still  I  didn't  believe  she'd  go. 
I  told  her  to  cheer  up  and  stay  a  while  longer.  She  didn't  answer 
—  just  looked  at  the  ground,  and  then  with  a  sudden  impulse 
put  her  arms  around  me.  But  in  spite  of  all,  next  morning  she'd 
gone. 

"Since  then  I've  grown  up,  but  I've  always  lived  with  the 
hope  of  one  day  finding  her  and  making  her  my  own.  Her  old 
home  was  up  somewhere  in  the  Maine  woods,  so  here  I  am  on 
my  hunt  and  I'll  keep  at  it,  please  God,  till  I  find  her,  if  it  takes 
me  till  death." 

The  note  of  anguish  in  his  voice,  hidden  at  first,  gradually 
became  more  pronounced  till  at  the  end  he  nearly  sobbed  with 
emotion. 

A  dead  silence  followed  the  tale.  Finally  old  Pete  recovered 
himself  and  spoke. 

"I  s'poseyer'll  want  some  sleep  now.  Yer  can  curl  up  here 
by  the  fire  fer  tonight." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Dick,  and  while  the  company  trooped 
off  to  their  several  resting-places  he  spread  his  blanket  by  the 
dying  fire. 
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Crack!  Dick  Dunning  awoke  with  a  start  and  glanced 
breathlessly  about  him.  All  was  still  and  silent,  yet  Dick  seemed 
to  remember  the  sound  of  a  lifting  latch  as  he  awoke.  But 
what  is  that?  Whence  that  little  light  which  reflects  on  the 
farther  wall?  Dick  glided  softly  to  the  window  and  the  light 
vanished.  But  off  in  the  darkness  a  twig  snapped  and  he  thought 
he  saw  something  move  among  the  shadows.  He  waited  an 
interminable  five  minutes,  his  ears  and  eyes  on  the  constant 
alert,  but  nothing  happened.  He  was  just  on  the  point  of  going 
to  sleep  again  when  from  the  rear  of  the  apartment  came  an 
unearthly  groan.  At  once  all  the  men  awoke  and  rushed  for 
the  source  of  the  noise.  Jem  lit  a  lantern  and  brought  it  to  the 
scene.  A  ghastly  spectacle  confronted  the  eyes  of  all.  On  the 
floor  lay  Will  Hyde,  most  loved  of  the  men,  writhing  in  a  mortal 
agony. 

"Good  God!   What's  the  matter?"  yelled  Dick. 

"What's  the  matter,  Will?"  cried  the  men. 

"Oh-h-h-h-h-h-h!  I  dunno!  Stop  it!  It's  eatin'  me  up! 
Bring  sumthin'  quick!  Quick!  I  tell  yer!  Do  sumthin'!  I'm 
dyin'!  Oh-h-h-h,  it's  killin' me!  Quick!  Some  water!  Sumthin' 
quick!  Quick!  Quick!"  A  series  of  sobs  shook  his  massive  frame 
as  he  kicked  the  floor  in  pain. 

His  shirt-front  had  been  torn  open  in  his  writhing  and  as 
he  rolled  over  Jem  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Look  at  thar!"  On 
the  left  breast  was  a  small  red  cross!  A  strange  fascination 
crept  over  all  as  they  watched  it  change,  first  dark  red,  then 
more  violet,  and  finally  a  deep  and  angry  purple  which  struck 
terror  in  every  man's  heart. 

A  tremor  went  through  the  expiring  body.  The  moans 
grew  weaker,  the  rattle  began.  The  muscles  stiffened,  and  the 
lifeless  corpse  sank  to  the  floor. 

At  daybreak  six  of  the  lumbermen  set  out,  bearing  the  body 
of  their  companion  to  the  nearest  church.  The  rest  went  mourn- 
fully to  work.  Dick  found  suitable  employment  at  trimming 
the  fallen  trees  and  at  cutting  down  the  smaller  ones. 

The  day  wore  wearily  on.  Dusk  seemed  welcome  and 
Dick,  who  had  been  working  alone,  was  donning  his  coat  to 
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return  to  the  cabin  when  he  heard  soft  footsteps  behind  him. 
Turning,  he  was  confronted  by  a  woman. 

She  seemed  young  —  a  mere  girl,  but  in  this  Dick  could  not 
be  certain,  so  effectually  did  the  gloom  and  her  flowing  hair 
and  garments  hide  her  identity.  Her  feet  were  bare,  as  were 
her  head  and  arms,  in  spite  of  the  season.  She  regarded  him 
intently  for  a  moment  and  then  spoke.  "Are  you  the  new  man 
at  the  camp?"   Dick  assented  and  she  continued: 

"If  you  want  to  get  home  safely  you'd  better  go  now. 
Don't  wait  if  you  value  your  safety." 

"But  why  should  I  want  to  go  home?"  ejaculated  Dick. 

"It's  for  your  own  good,"  she  said.  "What  happened  last 
night?"  She  turned  suddenly  and  walked  rapidly  off.  Dick 
made  a  motion  to  follow,  but  as  he  did  so  the  lean  form  of  a 
man  darted  from  behind  a  tree  and  drew  her  into  the  gloomy 
bushes. 

That  night  as  the  new  man  related  his  strange  adventure 
old  Pete  listened  attentively  to  the  description  of  the  woman, 
and  nodding  to  himself  he  muttered  under  his  breath,  "Yas! 
It's  her!" 

In  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  house  during  the  night 
Jem,  the  fiddler,  volunteered  to  stand  watch.  All  retired  early 
with  a  sense  of  security. 

About  midnight  came  a  clattering  of  footsteps  outside, 
followed  by  a  loud  pounding  on  the  door. 

"Who  is  it?"  yelled  Jem. 

"It's  Sid!  Open  up  quick!  Larry  Fisher's  dyin'  down  at 
Number  3." 

Jem  threw  back  the  bolt  and  the  terrified  Sid  burst  in  just 
as  Dick  and  old  Pete  made  a  dash  out  for  camp  No.  3.  They 
reached  the  man,  but  too  late,  for  Larry  was  dead. 

All  through  the  following  day  the  effect  of  this  second 
tragedy  was  obvious.  Hardy  men,  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  the  wild  woods,  shivered  and  glanced  nervously  around  at 
the  snap  of  a  twig  or  the  rustle  of  dry  leaves.  Many  asked  to 
be  transferred  to  another  camp,  but  were  told  that  this  was 
impossible.    A  few  left  outright,  preferring  no  work  at  all  to 
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work  at  the  probable  price  of  their  lives.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, stayed,  waiting  for  other  events  to  decide  them. 

The  day  wore  gloomily  on.  Toward  evening  a  storm  was 
gathering.  Heavy  black  clouds  scudded  across  the  sky.  A 
north  wind  blew  in  full  strength,  hurling  along  with  it  clouds  of 
dust,  fragments  of  limbs  and  bark,  and  myriads  of  dead  leaves. 
The  trees  thrashed,  the  wind  roared,  and  from  afar  came  dull 
rumbles  of  thunder  heralded  by  pale  flashes  of  lightning.  This 
night  two  men  volunteered  to  stand  watch,  to  be  relieved  before 
morning  by  two  more.  At  midnight  Dick  woke,  to  find  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  It  was  one  of  the  watchers,  who  was  nearly 
overcome  with  sleep. 

"Take  my  place,  young  un,  won't  yer?  I'm  all  in  fer 
sleep." 

Dick  assented  and  took  his  place  outside  the  door  with 
Tim,  the  big  Irishman.  He  sat  down  in  silence.  The  rain,  which 
was  before  falling  in  torrents,  had  ceased  and  the  moon  was 
angrily  trying  to  pierce  the  shaggy  black  clouds.  The  two  kept 
silence  for  a  long  time.  Suddenly  Tim  leaned  over  and  whispered, 
"Listen!"  From  off  in  the  darkness  came  the  unmistakable 
crackle  of  dead  branches. 

"Lay  back  as  if  you  was  asleep,"  commanded  Tim,  setting 
the  example.  Dick  obeyed,  so  placing  his  head  as  to  be  able  to 
see  all  going  on.  A  second  crackle  was  heard,  this  time  close  by, 
and  from  behind  a  tree  a  lean  figure  glided  and  glanced  quickly 
about  him.  He  gave  a  low  whistle  and  from  the  shadow  stepped 
a  woman.  In  spite  of  the  gloom  Dick  knew  her  to  be  the  same 
one  who  had  warned  him  on  the  previous  day. 

Softly  she  glided  to  the  man  and  caught  his  arm  imploringly. 
He  turned  squarely  upon  her  and  stretching  out  his  arms  stared 
her  full  in  the  face.  For  a  moment  she  resisted  the  hypnotic 
charm  of  the  stare;  then  gradually  she  gave  way  and  took  a 
small  black  bottle  which  he  put  into  her  hand.  Woodenly  she 
moved  forward  and  bent  over  the  prostrate  body  of  Dick. 

With  a  shout  Tim  sprang  to  his  feet  and  made  at  the  woman 
with  his  knife.  The  steel  would  have  reached  its  mark  had  not 
the  lean  shadow  of  the  man  sprung  between.  The  knife  caught 
him  directly  in  the  chest  and  there  buried  half  its  length.  The 
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men  inside  rushed  out  as  he  tottered  for  a  second,  then  regaining 
himself  somewhat,  staggered  over  and  knelt  beside  the  woman 
who  lay  in  a  faint  beside  Dick.  Her  hair  had  fallen  back,  re- 
vealing fair,  youthful  features  saddened  by  premature  sorrow. 
Dick  gave  a  short  gasp. 

"It's  she!  It's  she!"  he  murmured.  "I've  found  my  Marge 
and  she's  a  murderess."  He  leaned  his  head  against  the  cabin 
wall  and  sobbed. 

At  these  words  the  wounded  stranger  sat  bolt  upright  in 
spite  of  his  wound. 

"It's  a  lie!  It's  a  lie!"  he  gasped.  "I  did  them  killins'  and 
I'm  proud  of  it.  It  was  only  'cause  I  seen  her  talkin'  to  that 
feller  —  warning'  him  probably  —  that  I  wanted  him  to  die  at 
her  hands.  I  hypnotized  her  fer  that.  It  was  all  against  her 
will.  All  the  same  it  was  fer  her  I  done  it.  She  came  here  ten 
years  ago  with  hardly  no  clothes  on  her  back  —  just  down  to 
the  edge  of  nothing  —  and  asked  fer  some  food  at  this  here  cabin. 
She  didn't  get  nothin'  and  when  she  went  away  I  heard  the  men 
inside  laugh!  Ha!  And  that  ain't  all.  I  got  a  good  many 
grudges  against  you  fellers  and  the  ones  in  Number  3.  I'm  glad 
to  have  paid  them  off.  But  that  gal  there's  mine.  I  took  her 
in  when  she  was  a  kid  and  I've  fed  her  and  clothed  her  ever 
since.  I'd  asked  her  to  take  up  with  me  fer  good  and  she'd 
promised  to  if  I'd  go  to  a  church  som'ers and  get  it  done  regular. 
Yes  sir!  Keep  away  from  that  girl!  She's  mine.  I  tell  yer!" 
His  voice  had  been  growing  weaker  and  weaker.  He  was  fast 
nearing  the  end.  Bending  closer  over  the  prostrate  form  he 
gasped:  "Mag  —  uh  —  uh  —  open  yer  eyes  and  say  good-bye 
to  me.     She  aid  not  stir. 

"Mag!  —  ah— h— h— h  Mag,  wake  up  and  say  good-bye. 
Oh-h-h-h-h!  hurry  up.  I'm  goin'  soon!"   Still  she  did  not  move. 

"Mag:  — Please.  Mag!  — won't  yer  —  Oh-h-h-h-h-h ! "  The 
appeal  came  hoarsely,  and  this  time  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
smiled  at  him. 

"Don't  worn-.  Joe."  she  said.  And  his  face.  too.  wore  a 
smile  as  his  body  sank  to  the  ground. 

The  men  closed  in.  picked  up  the  corpse  and  bore  it  away. 
The  girl  and  Dick  were  left  alone.   She  raised  herself  and  stood 
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trembling  for  a  moment  and  then  bowing  her  head  said  en- 
treatingly,  "Forgive  me,  Dick,  won't  you?"  As  he  looked  at 
her  a  flood  of  old  memories  rushed  back  to  him. 

"It's  all  right,  Marge,"  he  said  huskily.  And  the  friendly 
darkness,  the  rich,  warm  gloom,  closed  in  on  the  two  as  they 
walked  through  the  aisles  of  the  trees  —  together. 

R.  H.  Bassett 
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EDITORIALS 

The  increasing  favor  with  which  new  poetry  is  being  re- 
ceived, together  with  the  rise  in  quality  which  is  apparent  among 
our  recent  versifiers,  has  somewhat  raised  the  questionable 
reputation  of  the  twentieth  century  magazine  poet.  The  fact 
that  such  writers  as  Noyes  and  Masefield  reach  the  public  by 
way  of  the  magazine  tends  to  raise  the  position  of  the  class.  To 
those  who  follow  literature  at  all  the  collection  of  works  pre- 
viously printed  in  magazines  marks  an  interesting  confirmation 
of  an  author's  reputation.  For  this  reason  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  discuss  briefly  a  recent  publication  of  The  Yale  University 
Press,  a  collection  of  poems  entitled  The  Falconer  of  God  and 
Other  Poems,  by  William  Rose  Benet.  Through  the  pages  of 
various  American  and  English  periodicals  the  author  has,  for 
some  time,  been  acquiring  that  reputation  for  poetry,  which 
this  new  volume  serves  to  establish. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  book  is  the  title  poem,  The  Falconer 
of  God  —  a  striking  vision,  wonderfully  wrought,  of  the  sending 
out  of  the  falcon,  the  soul,  to  bring  down  the  white  heron,  the 
knowledge  of  life.    The  craftsmanship,  equalling  that  of  any 
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contemporary  poet,  creates  an  atmosphere  of  weird  beauty,  well 
shown  in  these  lines: 

"  I  shall  start  a  heron  soon 
In  the  marsh  beneath  the  moon  — 
A  strange  white  heron  with  silver  on  its  wings, 
Rising  and  crying 
Wordless,  wondrous  things." 

The  other  poems  vary  in  conception  and  execution  —  in 
The  Mad  Sculptor,  a  tale  of  consummated  ecstasy,  there  is  a 
delightful  artistry,  yet,  in  People  and  in  Carpers,  there  is  a 
marked  neglect  of  vital  principles  of  poetic  art.  It  is  easy  of 
course  to  discover  a  similarity  of  tone  and  treatment  existing 
between  Benet  and  his  contemporaries,  yet  to  prove  imitation, 
or  to  deduce  influence,  is  difficult.  The  treatment  of  the  theme 
in  On  the  Waterfront  is  obviously  Kiplingesque,  but  no  more  so 
than  many  poems  of  Noyes  or  Masefield.  To  a  great  extent 
Benet  appears  to  be  original,  and  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other, 
the  appearance  of  his  collection  ought  to  be  prophetic  of  a  future 
reputation. 

4t        ♦        ♦        ♦  ♦ 

Of  interest  to  Andover  men  is  a  privately  printed  volume 
of  prose  and  verse,  entitled  First  Fruits,  by  Francis  Wendell 
Butler-Thwing  of  Andover  1909  and  Harvard  1913.  This  little 
collection,  "the  life  and  death  thoughts  of  a  very  young  man," 
written  during  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  his  residence  at 
Cambridge,  contains  much  that  is  equal  to  most  college  poetry 
of  today.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the  poems  is  The  Death  of  Penelope, 
an  imaginary  Homeric  incident,  while  of  the  essays,  that  on 
Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  for  whom  as  a  subject  the  author  evinces 
a  strong  predilection,  contains  the  best  prose. 

The  Mirror  is  pleased  to  announce  the  election  of  Charles 
Norman  Fitts  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  to  the  Board 
of  Editors. 


EXCHANGES 

Maid  (knocking  in  the  morning):  "Madam,  I've  forgotten 
whether  you  wished  to  be  waked  at  seven  or  eight." 
"What  time  is  it  now?" 

"Eight."  —  Lastige  Blatter 

Fond  Mother  (proudly):  "An'  do  ye  no  think  'e  looks  like 
'is  father?" 

Sympathetic  Neighbor  (cheerfully):  "Aw  never  ye  mind 
that,  Mrs.  McCarthy,  so  long  as  'e's  'ealthy." 

—  Harvard  Lampoon 

"Willie,  is  your  father  a  rich  man?" 

"No,  Sallie,  he  is  a  professor,  so  I  can  be  educated  for 
nothing." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing;  my  father  is  a  minister,  I  can  be  good 
for  nothing."  — Harvard  Lampoon 

Ethel:  "Gladys  Smith's  face  always  reminds  me  of  a 
delicately  tinted  china  cup." 

Brother  Tom:  "Yes,  it's  a  beautiful  mug." 

—  Judge 

Examining  Admiral  (to  naval  candidate):  "Now  mention 
three  great  admirals." 

Candidate:  "Drake,  Nelson,  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, — 
I  didn't  quite  catch  your  name."  — Punch 
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MENARD  OF  THE  MATTERHORN 

THE  night  shone  clear,  the  moon  was  out.  High  up  among 
the  crags  of  the  Matterhorn  the  wind  whistled  loudly, 
tearing  large  stones  from  their  places,  hurling  them 
over  the  stupendous  cliffs,  and  causing  to  flap  wildly  the  heavy 
garments  of  four,  dim,  silent  figures  which  toiled  by  unseen 
cracks  up  the  face  of  the  almost  perpendicular  wall.  Presently 
they  rounded  a  sharp  corner  in  the  rock  and  came  upon  a  ledge, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  broad,  hidden  under  an  overhang- 
ing mass  and  flanked  by  huge  buttresses.  The  leader  made  a 
sign  and  the  party,  halting,  laid  down  their  heavy  packs.  The 
rear  man  advanced  and,  after  holding  a  conversation  in  a  strange 
patois  with  the  leader,  motioned  to  the  rest  to  resume  their 
burdens.  At  one  end  of  this  sort  of  natural  shelf  was  a  rough 
hut,  built  of  loose  stones  with  massive  walls.  A  tiny  ribbon  of 
smoke  curled  up  from  a  hole  in  the  roof  and  flattened  itself 
against  the  side  of  the  crag  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  entirely  dis- 
persed a  few  feet  above  the  hole. 

The  men  entered  this  hut  in  silence  and  closed  the  door. 
They  were  a  desperate  crew,  and  for  years  had  fled  the  hand  of 
justice  until  necessity  had  forced  them  to  retreat  to  this  shelf 
nearly  two  miles  above  the  haunts  of  man.  It  was  a  precarious 
existence,  but  five  years  had  accustomed  them  to  it.  They  had 
even  become  attached  to  the  life  and  took  a  savage  delight  in 
their  communion  with  the  giant  peaks.  Their  only  companion 
was  a  young  girl,  kidnapped  from  the  valley  below,  who  did  their 
work  for  them  and  performed  all  menial  duties.  Even  now  as 
the  four  entered  and  found  the  room  empty,  Schwarz,  the  leader, 
called  for  her. 
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"Where's  the  girl?"  growled  the  leader  in  his  patois. 
"Up  on  the  chair,"  answered  one  of  the  men,  "I  saw  her 
from  below." 

"Well,  go  get  her  then,"  returned  the  leader  angrily.  "She 
should  be  here  for  our  arrival." 

Silently  the  man  obeyed,  went  out  into  the  night,  and 
climbed  up  the  cliff  at  the  back  of  the  hut.  After  going  about 
forty  perpendicular  feet  he  turned  to  one  side.  There  on  a  tiny 
shelf,  in  the  smooth  wall,  stood  the  object  of  his  climb. 

As  she  stood  there  in  the  darkness  with  her  back  to  the  rock, 
her  dark  form  outlined  against  the  moonlit  sky,  the  rough  man 
drew  back  in  reverence.  She  seemed  so  pure  as  she  stood  before 
the  pale  light,  gazing  out  over  the  white  cones  and  glaciers  in  a 
solemn  reverie;  she  was  clad  in  the  roughest  garments,  and 
her  long  tangled  hair  covering  neck  and  shoulders.  Finally  the 
man  called  her  gently  and  then  both  descended.  He  was  not  a 
bad  fellow  at  heart,  in  spite  of  his  lawless  life.  He  could  trace 
his  origin,  if  he  pleased,  to  a  French  family  by  the  name  of 
Menard.  It  was  due  to  his  persuasion,  through  the  medium  of 
his  strong  arms  and  fighting  ability  that  the  girl  was  respected 
in  her  present  surroundings. 

When  he  reached  the  ledge  below  he  turned  and  offered 
assistance  to  the  girl  as  she  descended  behind  him.  She  accepted 
it  silently  and  entered  the  hut.  The  leader  of  the  gang,  a  large 
German-Swiss,  with  coal-black  hair  and  an  unkempt  beard 
addressed  her  first. 

"Woman,  a  party  of  men  are  trying  to  ascend  the  mountain 
now.  If  they  see  or  hear  any  one  of  us  we  are  lost.  They  are 
above  the  Hornli  tonight.  We  demand  silence  of  you  to-morrow. 
Do  you  comprehend?" 

The  girl  assented. 

"  Remember  the  lives  of  us  all  are  at  stake.  It  is  best  to  stay 
within  while  it  is  light.  Now,  unpack  the  bags  and  store  the  food." 

A  heave  of  revolt  surged  in  her  breast  and  flashed  in  her 
eyes.  Then  she  checked  herself  and  silently' obeyed.  The  men 
fell  to  eating  and  shortly  turned  in. 

But  when  they  were  well  asleep  the  girl  stole  out  and 
climbed  to  her  perch;  resumed  her  reverie  and  gazed  at  the 
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valley  where  lay  the  civilization  so  ruthlessly  snatched  from  her 
grasp.  For  five  years  she  had  endured  this  captivity  and  the 
strain  was  telling  on  her.  Before,  she  had  enjoyed  every  luxury; 
now,  she  barely  received  life's  necessities.  Thus  she  pondered 
through  the  night  till  the  first  streak  of  dawn  warned  her  to 
descend. 


The  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1865,  dawned  glori- 
ously. Not  a  cloud  marred  the  sky.  The  sun  rose  like  a  god 
and  beamed  upon  seven  men  as  they  started  upon  the  assault 
of  the  hitherto  unascended  mountain.  From  the  ledge  they  could 
be  seen,  toiling  up  the  mighty  slope  like  flies  upon  a  window-pane. 
At  nine  o'clock  they  were  close  to  the  ledge.  In  spite  of  Schwarz's 
injunction  the  girl  could  not  refrain  from  standing  at  the  door 
in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  creatures  from  that  prized 
civilization,  so  pitilessly  denied  her.  They  climbed  slowly  now; 
the  way  was  difficult  and  it  was  nearly  two  o'clock  when  they 
stood  on  the  summit  after  the  most  memorable  climb  ever  made 
in  the  Alps. 

An  hour  later  they  commenced  the  descent,  moving  slowly 
as  before.  Suddenly  one  of  the  members  slipped.  The  men  in 
the  hut  heard  one  startled  cry  of  despair;  the  next  moment, 
peering  out,  they  saw  four  struggling  human  forms  bouncing 
down  the  slope  at  a  terrible  speed.  The  rope  parted  between 
the  last  two  men  and  the  last  one  became  detached.  He  bounced 
over  the  rock  at  the  back  of  the  ledge  and,  landing  in  front  of  the 
hut  rolled  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  But  the  girl  at  the  door 
was  quick  enough  to  catch  him,  and  drew  him  back  just  as  his 
feet  shot  over  space.   Schwarz  peered  sullenly  out  of  the  door. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?  He's  dead  or 
soon  will  be.   Drop  him  over  the  cliff." 

"No!  He's  alive.   I  want  to  save  him." 

"Drop  him  over,  I  say.  We  can't  bother  with  him  up  here. 
Give  him  to  me!" 

"No!" 

"Hurry,  or  I'll  drop  you  both  over!" 

She  drew  back  against  the  rock  as  he  prepared  to  fulfill  his 
threat.  Just  then  Menard  sprang  from  the  doorway. 
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"What's  this,  Schwarz?  If  anybody  goes  over  that  cliff 
its  you!    Do  you  hear?" 

The  leader  picked  himself  from  the  ground,  where  he  had 
somehow  fallen  during  the  affair,  and  rubbing  his  head  entered 
the  hut  without  a  protest.  It  was  no  use  to  dispute  Menard's 
biceps.  Turning  to  the  girl  Menard  spoke. 

"Take  him  inside,  Miss  Emily,  and  do  what  you  want  with 
him.  I'll  help  you."  And  taking  the  limp  form  in  his  arms 
he  entered  and  laid  the  stranger  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  room. 

"No,"  she  said,  pointing  to  her  own  quarters.  "Take  him 
in  there." 

There  he  was  laid  on  a  heap  of  straw,  and  after  being 
thanked  by  one  swift  glance  from  her  eyes,  Menard  retired. 

Five  days  later  the  bodies  of  the  other  three  men  were 
rescued  from  the  glacier  below.  Of  the  body  of  Lord  Francis 
Douglas  nothing  was  seen.  According  to  common  belief  it  is 
still  arrested  somewhere  on  the  rocks  above.  And  on  that  very 
day  the  young  Lord  Francis,  under  the  maternal  care  of  Miss 
Emily,  was  fast  regaining  his  strength  in  the  hut  upon  the  ledge. 

During  the  weeks  that  followed  she  nursed  him,  faithfully 
attending  to  his  every  need.  How  delightful  was  this  period  in 
a  cabin  nearly  two  miles  above  the  haunts  of  man.  There  the 
two  were,  bound  by  no  convention,  restrained  by  no  law  save 
that  of  the  heart  and  conscience. 

But  all  joys  must  end.  The  time  came  when  Lord  Francis 
yearned  for  the  world.  One  day  he  questioned  her  as  to  the 
possible  means  of  escape.  Her  eyes  glowed  bright.  "Are  you 
willing  to  try?"  she  asked. 

VI  must,  Emily.   I  must  return  to  civilization." 

She  said  nothing  in  reply  but  entering  the  hut  brought  out 
two  items  from  old  newspapers,  which  had  probably  been  used 
to  wrap  up  provisions.  One  was  comparatively  recent.  It  read: 
"A  memorial  service  was  held  in  the  English  Church  at  Zermatt 
this  afternoon  in  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Francis  Douglas.  Mr. 
Whymper  has  clearly  demonstrated  to  Us  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  hope  that  he  is  alive."  The  other  was  of  a  much  earlier  date. 
"Miss  Martha  Clavel,  aunt  of  the  Miss  Emily  Clavel  who  was 
lost  in  the  Alps  two  years  ago,  died  suddenly  last  night  at  her 
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home  in  London.  Her  estate  goes  to  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Grace 
Hartwell,  her  nearest  living  relative." 

Francis  bent  his  head  for  a  moment  and  said  musingly: 
"Yes,  there  is  no  need  of  my  going  home  now.  They  would 
think  me  an  imposter.  I  had  but  one  mark  of  identification 
which  was  known  to  my  family,  a  queer  kind  of  tatoo  on  my  arm. 
Now  that  is  gone,  torn  away  during  my  fall.  I  have  no  friends 
or  money.  Your  family  is  dead.  Mine  is  dead  to  me.  We  must 
escape  together.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  way.  ?" 

"None,  Francis,  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  the  extreme.  Two 
or  more  persons  must  go  together,  and  we  must  have  a  rope  and 
axes.   I'll  watch  how  they  go  as  they  start  tonight." 

"No,  I'll  do  it.   We  can  steal  our  tools  while  they  sleep." 

"I  have  an  idea.  One  of  the  men,  Marvini,  the  Italian,  uses 
opium  and  he  sleeps  through  his  watch.  While  he  is  asleep  it 
will  be  possible  to  steal  some  of  the  pills  from  his  bottle,  grind 
them  and  put  them  in  the  men's  food  while  they  are  away." 

"When  can  we  do  it?" 

"Tcmorrow  night  they  descend  to  the  valley  to  get  pro- 
visions. As  they  depart  we  will  observe  their  route.  While  they 
are  gone  we  shall  drug  their  food  with  the  pills  we  obtain  tonight. 
When  they  come  back  they  will  be  exhausted,  and  this  fact, 
coupled  with  the  opium  will  put  them  into  a  heavy  sleep.  Then 
we  can  steal  forth  and  make  our  desperate  attempt  to  escape." 

"Your  plan  seems  good,  Emily.  We  will  try  it." 

That  night  the  pills  were  secured  and  though  Marvini  missed 
a  few  next  morning,  he  suspected  nothing. 

Throughout  the  day  Emily's  heart  beat  wildly,  but  she 
concealed  it  well  under  a  mask  of  unusual  calm. 

If,  as  the  four  men  set  out  on  the  following  evening, 
any  one  of  them  had  looked  back  he  might  have  seen  Lord 
Francis  watching  them  through  the  door.  When  the  four  were 
out  of  sight  he  crept  forward  and  after  some  little  searching 
found  the  way,  starting  with  a  narrow  crack  in  the  rock  for  the 
hands,  and  a  few  holes  for  the  feet.  Moreover,  the  gang  had 
fixed  a  tiny  copper  wire  to  the  rock  to  serve  as  a  guide.  Satisfied 
with  this  discovery,  he  re-entered  the  hut  where  Emily  was 
preparing  the  men's  food.    When  this  was  over  they  sat  down 
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and  waited  in  eager  suspense  till  the  gang  should  return.  At 
one  o'clock  the  four  dim  figures  were  seen  toiling  up  the  cliff 
under  their  heavy  packs.  Long  practice  had  enabled  them  to 
make  the  trip  speedily  and  they  probably  did  not  go  to  the 
actual  valley  but  to  a  cache  somewhere  below  the  snow  line. 

They  arrived.  Two  of  the  men  fell  to  eating  greedily. 
Menard  pretended  to  eat  but  in  reality  secreted  the  victuals 
and  did  not  touch  a  morsel.  Schwarz  ate  nothing  at  all  and  made 
no  pretence  of  so  doing.  All  four  quickly  retired,  and  all  except 
Menard,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Emily  stole  stealthily  to  the  door.  No 
sound  smote  her  ears  save  the  deep  breathing  of  the  sleepers. 
She  made  a  sign  and  Lord  Francis  followed.  They  issued  forth, 
well-equipped  with  ice-axes  and  ropes  and  wrapped  in  borrowed 
coats.  The  way  was  of  frightful  difficulty.  In  many  places  the 
rocks  afforded  no  hold  at  all  and  they  were  forced  to  descend 
by  notches  made  by  the  gang  in  slopes  of  ice.  Often  Francis 
would  have  to  lower  Emily  with  the  rope  and  then  descend  on 
her  axe.  Always,  however,  they  were  guided  by  the  thin  copper 
wire  which  ran  along  the  way.  Progress  was  slow !  Sunrise  drew 
near !  Soon  the  sleepers  might  wake,  and  the  fugitives  would  be 
caught !   "Hurry,  Francis!"  was  Emily's  persistent  call. 

Meanwhile,  up  on  the  ledge  Menard  did  not  sleep.  Yet  he 
did  not  stop  them.  Several  times  he  had  gone  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  and  peered  over,  always  returning  with  a  troubled  coun- 
tenance. 

Suddenly  Schwarz  awoke  and  glanced  in  Emily's  room.  He 
saw  it  was  empty.  He  arose  and  went  outside  and  looked  up  at 
the  "chair."  It  was  empty!  In  great  agitation  he  looked  over 
the  cliff.  A  shout  of  rage  escaped  his  lips.  He  seized  a  large 
stone  and  hurled  it  at  the  couple !  It  missed  them !  He  seized 
another  and  another,  and  hurled  them  with  all  his  might.  In 
vain.  The  two  were  well  protected  behind  a  gigantic  boulder.  He 
rushed  into  the  hut  and  tried  to  awaken  his  comrades.  They  were 
deaf  to  his  anger.  He  must  pursue  them  alone!  He  clutched 
his  pistols  from  the  wall  and  departed  like  a  flash. 

Swiftly  he  climbed  downward.  His  long  familiarity  gave 
him  a  rapid  course  and  he  gained  alarmingly  on  the  fugitives. 
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Menard  had  risen  excitedly  and  watched  the  pursuit.  ''They 
are  lost!"  he  murmured  as  he  saw  Schwarz  slide  rapidly  over  the 
difficult  rocks.   Now  he  is  in  the  gully !   Can  nothing  stop  him ! 

A  flash  of  fire  came  into  Menard's  face.  He  knelt  on  the 
brink  of  the  wall  and  lifted  his  face  to  the  sky.  His  lips  moved 
but  his  thoughts  could  be  read  in  his  eye.  He  seemed  to  say, 
"For  my  past  sins,  O  Lord!  let  this  be  my  atonement!"  Then 
with  a  firm  countenance  he  hurled  himself  over  the  cliff. 

His  aim  was  sure.  He  bounded  squarely  in  the  gully,  rolled 
down  its  length,  and  caught  Schwarz  in  the  small  of  the  back. 
Together  the  two  bodies  rolled  over  precipice  after  precipice  till 
they  dropped  limply  on  the  glazier  below. 

The  fugitives  were  horror-stricken.  For  some  time  they 
could  move  neither  up  nor  down,  so  terribly  did  the  calamity 
hold  them  paralized.   Then  Francis  spoke. 

"Hurry  up,  Emily!  We  may  still  not  be  too  late!  Perhaps 
they  are  still  alive!"  But  in  his  heart  he  knew  he  lied.  Who  can 
stand  a  fall  of  three  thousand  feet  and  live! 

How  the  two  reached  the  glazier  they  hardly  knew.  It  was 
one  wild  scramble  over  cliffs,  ice,  and  snow,  and  many  times 
Francis  trembled  for  Emily  above  him.  But  at  last  they  were 
down  where  the  two  bodies  lay  motionless  on  the  ice.  There  was 
no  sign  of  life  left  in  them,  but  in  spite  of  the  mutiliation  Menard's 
face  wore  a  smile. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  them?  At  one  side  gaped  a  huge 
crevasse,  its  blue  depths  extending  no  one  knows  how  many 
hundred  feet  through  the  ice.  Silently  Francis  dragged  the  body 
of  Schwarz  to  the  edge  and  let  it  fall.  It  was  gone  in  trice. 
Then  he  returned  to  do  the  same  with  the  other  body,  but  Emily 
prevented  him. 

"Leave  him  alone!"  she  said.  "We'll  bury  him  among 
these  rocks  here."  After  much  effort,  involving  infinite  peril 
to  their  own  lives,  the  burial  was  accomplished.  Then  they 
departed.  The  way  ahead  of  them  was  long  and  hard.  Large 
glaciers  and  moraines  had  to  be  crossed  before  they  could  finally 
reach  the  Theodule  Pass  and  have  a  straight  path  to  Italy.  They 
struggled  wearily  on  through  the  heat  of  the  day,  which  could 
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be  felt  even  at  that  altitude,  and  finally  reached  the  pass  and 
looked  down  into  Italy. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  all  its  glory.  The  west  was  ablaze 
with  light.  In  the  dim  foreground  the  path  wound  over  snow 
and  debris  to  the  valley  and  the  village  below  —  the  village  of 
Breuil  with  its  little  white  church;  in  the  far  distance  was  the 
haze  of  the  plains  of  Milan.  Instinctively  Emily  crept  close  to 
Francis,  and  he  put  his  arm  on  her  shoulder. 

"Emily,  this  is  the  road  to  civilization.  Yonder  is  the 
church.  Afar  are  the  plains  where  we  may  live  and  work  to- 
gether. The  way  is  long,  and  we  shall  encounter  many  hardships. 
We  rest  here  tonight  but  tomorrow  we  set  out.  Are  you  willing, 
Emily?" 

"  I  am,  Francis,  if  it's  with  you." 

R.  H.  Bassett 


TWO  RED  MERCERS 


THE  noonday  sun  beat  down  unmercifully  upon  the  Panton 
race-course,  bathing  it  in  a  blinding  golden   flood  of 
radiance,  and  rippling  with  an  undulating  symphony 
of  scorching  heat  from  its  start  to  where  it  converged  into  a 
mere  ribbon  of  quivering  dust  in  the  distance. 

Before  the  expectant  grandstand  and  in  the  very  midst  of 
this  seething  Inferno,  were  a  score  or  so  of  cars  in  ten  rows  of 
two  each,  ready  to  battle  for  the  much-coveted  Panton  Cup. 
Near  the  front  of  the  line  were  two  Mercers,  absolutely  identical 
in  every  detail,  and  flaming  in  a  shimmering  glory  of  crimson 
paint.  Behind  them  stood  the  rest,  silent  but  menacing  in  appear- 
ance, with  a  huge  gray  Fiat  bringing  up  the  rear.  Beside  this 
car  a  girl  was  seriously  talking  with  two  men. 

"It  may  seem  strange  that  I  speak  out  so  boldly,  but  some- 
thing must  be  done.  You  have  both  asked  me  to  marry  you, 
and  I  care  as  much  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  There  is  no  use  of 
my  trying  to  decide  which  to  accept;  so  I'll  marry  the  one  that 

wins  the  race.   And  now  I'll  wish  you  both  luck  and  I  wish 

I  could  marry  the  both  of  you!" 

After  she  had  left  them,  Paul  Linden,  a  tall,  handsome 
young  fellow,  glanced  uncertainly  at  his  rival,  John  Sanderson. 
Then  he  strode  across  to  him,  wrung  his  hand,  and  said,  "Well, 
Sanderson,  this  race  will  settle  it  once  and  for  all.   May  the  right 

man  win  and  " 

"Boom!"  A  bomb  exploded  in  midair,  and  a  score  of 
mechanicians  were  at  the  cranking  handles  of  the  cars.  Ex- 
hausts popped  petulantly  and  the  smoke  was  blinding.  Engines 
roared  a  challenge.  The  starter  commenced  to  toll  off  the 
seconds.  Gears  rattled.  The  crowd  broke  out  in  a  cheer  as  the 
first  two  cars  were  sent  away,  and  the  race  was  on. 

While  Linden  was  awaiting  his  turn,  his  mind  was  in  a 
turmoil.  Varied  and  strange  were  the  thoughts  that  tossed 
about  therein.  He  thought  of  how  he  had  known  Mae  from 
childhood,  how  they  had  had  all  things  in  common,  and  how 
their  friendship  in  time  had  ripened  into  love.  Then  he  remem- 
bered how  there  had  come  this  John  Sanderson,  forcing  a  place 
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for  himself  in  Mae's  heart,  and  now  trying  with  might  and  main 
to  win  her  away  from  him.  But  now  was  his  chance  to  best 
Sanderson.  A  faint  smile  flicked  the  thoughtful  frown  from  his 
face,  and,  as  he  slipped  his  gears  into  mesh,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  come  in  first  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

A  feel:ng  of  insane  joy  pervaded  his  being.  His  huge  Fiat 
roared  down  the  course,  the  embodiment  of  tremendous  power 
and  yet  responsive  to  his  slightest  touch.  The  wind  and  sand 
whistled  and  screamed  by  him  as  he  sped  along,  and  everything 
was  a  blur  save  the  track  which  seemed  to  stretch  before  him 
into  Eternity. 

The  dust  increased  in  density  till  finally  it  was  all  he  could 
do  to  stick  to  the  course.  Then  the  dim  outlines  of  a  car  ahead 
could  be  seen  through  the  choking  cloud,  and  he  thundered  by 
with  a  grim  delight  in  his  heart.  Another  and  yet  another  car 
did  he  pass  in  this  way  till  he  knew  that  the  only  car  in  front  of 
him  was  Sanderson's  Mercer. 

He  could  hardly  breathe  because  of  the  volume  of  dirt 
hurtling  by  and  against  him.  And  then  —  he  saw  the  shining 
rear  of  the  little  Mercer  flashing  back  a  menacing  challenge  to 
come  and  test  its  supremacy.  Linden  showed  no  mercy  to  his 
giant  Fiat,  but  gave  it  all  the  "gas"  it  would  take.  It  thundered 
with  a  deeper  note  and  crept  up  alongside  the  lightning-swift 
midget  of  a  Mercer.  The  two  cars  roared  angrily,  urged  to  their 
utmost  by  their  drivers.  Behind  them  was  defeat  smothered  in 
a  mass  of  driven  dust.  Before  them  was  fair  victory,  honor,  and 
love. 

Gradually  the  Mercer  pulled  away  from  the  Fiat.  Linden 
swore  softly  and  worked  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  to  make 
more  speed.  But  all  in  vain;  the  Mercer  was  again  lost  in  the 
dust  before  him.  Deep  despair  settled  over  him,  and  it  was  only 
by  extreme  will  power  that  he  kept  from  twirling  his  car  off  the 
track  to  a  sure  death  of  peace  and  oblivion. 

Just  then  a  terrible  sight  flashed  by.  It  was  but  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  saw  it,  and  yet  in  that  moment  he  had  seen  enough 
— a  mass  of  crimson  wreckage  cruelly  twisted  and  misshapen  at 
the  side  of  the  track. 
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A  few  seconds  later  he  thundered  over  the  line  and  past  the 
checkered  flag,  a  winner,  ready  to  claim  his  bride.  He  tumbled 
out  of  his  car  and  staggered  drunkenly  to  the  grandstand.  There 
was  his  promised  bride,  well-won  in  a  heart-breaking,  nerve- 
racking,  death-daring  struggle  of  one  hundred  miles  and, — (had 
he  gone  crazy  from  the  strain?) — there  beside  her  was  John 
Sanderson!  He  fell  in  a  dead  faint  as  the  bitter  truth  came  to 
him.   It  was  the  other  red  Mercer  that  had  been  wrecked. 

C.  Norman  Fitts 


SUNSET  ON  THE  ATLANTIC 

It  is  a  wondrous  land  I  see, 

In-woved  in  mists  of  brilliant  glows; 

While  sea-gulls  cry  and  beckon  me, 
To  reach  this  land  of  sweet  repose. 

If  heart  be  sad,  if  joy  be  killed, 

If  hopes  be  shattered,  love  decayed, 

If  idols  broken,  friendship  stilled, 
There  peace  is  found  that  ne'er  will  fade. 

It  is  a  land  where  angels  play, 

That  years  and  age  will  ne'er  erase. 
Its  thoughts  will  haunt  me  day  by  day, 

'Till  mem'ry  can't  recall  its  place. 

The  blue  sky  darkens,  earth's  at  rest; 

While  slowly,  now  the  sun  doth  die 
In  somber  glow  that  veils  in  west, 

And  sky  and  earth  in  solace  lie. 

A.  Knowles 


WHEN  JAMES  FORGOT  HIS  SPEECH 

BEFORE  giving  my  account  of  this  particular  incident  in 
Jim's  life,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  his  personal  friend,  to  tell 
you  a  little  of  his  previous  career.  Jim  has  been  a  fav- 
orite in  his  home,  and  his  parents  had  made  a  great  deal  of  him, 
on  account  of  his  very  attractive  manners  and  appearance.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  nice  surroundings,  and  his  family  and 
friends  were  of  the  best  class  of  people  in  upper  New  York. 

When  Jim  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  his  father  had  de- 
cided to  send  him  away  to  a  military  school.  The  boy  was  not 
a  worker — in  fact,  he  hated  the  very  word  "work" — and  so,  to 
avoid  this  terrible  punishment,  as  he  considered  it,  he  ran  away 
from  home.  He  took  his  departure  early  one  morning,  leaving  a 
note  in  which  he  told  his  people  why  he  was  going.  Now  Jim's 
father  was  a  very  broad-minded  man.  He  considered  the  matter 
seriously,  and  finally  decided  not  to  interfere  with  the  fugitive. 
"He'll  get  his  experience,"  he  thought,  "probably  more  bitter 
than  he  would  have  found  it  at  school." 

So  Jim  went,  unhindered,  and  experience  he  did  get — 
varied,  to  be  sure,  for  his  roving  disposition  kept  him  from 
sticking  to  any  one  thing.  Jim  had  been  a  train  boy — one  of 
those  little  fellows  in  uniform  who  come  through  the  train  selling 
periodicals  or  confectionery,  and  shouting  in  a  high-pitched,  nasal 
voice,  always  getting  the  accent  on  the  wrong  syllable.  This 
work  did  not  seem  to  suit  him,  however,  so  he  shipped  as  a 
sailor  on  a  private  yacht.  On  the  return  from  the  cruise  he  took 
a  position  as  office-boy  and  messenger  with  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
company.  All  went  well  until  one  day  he  was  caught  matching 
pennies  with  the  elevator  boy  and  was  discharged.  The  follow- 
ing week  found  him  a  lumber-jack  in  a  Maine  lumber  camp, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  lumber  season  he  was  again  out  of  a  job, 
and  returned  to  New  York  discouraged. 

In  his  desperation  he  applied  for  a  position  with  a  well- 
known  publishing  company,  and  started  his  career  as  a  book 
agent.  In  this  work,  he  found  that  attractive  manners  and  ap- 
pearance were  of  little  use.    However,  he  was  fairly  successful, 
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and  his  employers  liked  him,  which  to  him  meant  a  great  deal. 
And  this  is  where  my  story  comes  in. 

Jim  had  accepted  a  commission  from  his  publishers  to 
canvass  the  suburbs  for  subscriptions  to  an  excellent  edition  of 
the  works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Before  starting  out,  he 
had  practiced  his  speech  very  carefully.  He  would  walk  con- 
fidently up  to  the  house,  ring  the  bell,  and  then,  before  the  lady  of 
the  house  had  time  to  speak,  he  would  smile  winningly  and  start 
off: 

"Good  morning,  madam.  I  represent  Scribbler's  Publishing 
Company  and  we  are  offering  at  a  ridiculously  low  price,  an 
excellent  set  of  the  works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  twelve 
volumes,  bound  like  this  sample  in  full  morocco;  the  titles  in 
neat  gilt  letters  on  the  cover,  and  the  works  themselves  in  clear 
type  on  a  fine  grade  of  heavy  marble-edged  paper.  This  is,  as 
you  will  realize,  an  unusual  offer,  and  we  can  only  afford  it 
because  of  the  excellent  recommendation  which  the  reputation 
of  this  great  writer  insures.  His  works  are  known  the  world 
over,  read  with  equal  interest  by  young  and  old,  and  no  library 

is  complete  without  them.    Let  me  see,  your  name  is — ah  " 

And  before  the  poor  woman  knew  what  it  was  all  about,  she  had 
signed  for  the  set  and  paid  her  deposit.  So  Jim  found  things 
coming  his  way ;  but  it  was  not  to  last  long. 

A  woman  was  the  cause  of  it.  They  always  are;  but  this 
one  was  young  and  extremely  attractive,  with  wavy  brown  hair 
and  pretty  brown  eyes,  so  bright  and  laughing  that  they  almost 
spoke.  Her  complexion  showed  all  the  vigor  of  youth,  and  her 
every  movement  was  easy  and  graceful — in  fact,  she  had  all  the 
good  qualities  that  an  ideal  heroine  ought  to  have. 

Jim  was  walking  along  the  street  whistling.  This  was  a 
pretty  sure  sign  that  he  had  just  made  a  sale,  for  whenever  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  a  signature  he  was  happy,  and  when- 
ever he  was  happy  he  whistled. 

The  girl  was  sitting  on  the  porch  in  a  luxurious  arm-chair, 
with  a  box  of  chocolates  beside  her,  and  an  open  book  in  her  lap. 

"Good  morning,  madam,"  he  began,  without  looking  at  her. 
"I  represent  Scrib  " 
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"Good  morning,"  she  interrupted  sweetly.  "Won't  you  sit 
down?"  indicating  an  empty  chair. 

Jim  gasped.  He  was  never  ruffled  when,  occasionally  a  door 
was  slammed  in  his  face,  but  this  was  new  treatment. 

"Er — er — thank  you,"  he  stuttered.  "By  Jove,  you  are 
pretty!"  he  thought,  as  he  looked  at  her  face  for  the  first  time. 
"I'd  like  to  sell  you  a  set  of  these  books,"  and  then  he  continued 
aloud:  ''As  I  was  saying,  I  represent  (Gosh,  such  eyes!)  er — 
what  was  I  saying?  Oh,  yes!  We  are  offering — er — that  is, 
I  represent — er — at  least,  my  " 

"Won't  you  have  a  chocolate?"  she  asked,  offering  him  the 

box. 

"Thanks!"  he  muttered,  and  thought  to  himself:  "Gee.  I 
wish  she  wouldn't  look  at  me  that  way.  How  can  a  fellow  talk 
business  with  a  pair  of  eyes  like  that  on  him?  He  gritted  his 
teeth. 

"As  I  was  saying  " 

"Before  being  rudely  interrupted!"  she  put  in.  Her  eyes 
were  laughing  at  him.  and  he  knew  she  was  amused  at  his  con- 
fusion. 

"I  have  a  book — ah — that  is,  my  publishers  " 

"Oh,  did  you  write  a  book?  How  lovely!  Please  let  me 
see  it!" 

"No",  I  mean  I  represent  Scribbler's  Publishing  Company, 
and  " 

"Oh,  you  come  from  Xew  York,  then!    I  know  a  lot  of 
people  there.   Do  you  know  Joe  Willard?" 
"No,  I  don't  think  I  have  that  honor." 

"No,  of  course  you  wouldn't.  Xew  York  is  so  large!  But 
I  just  thought  you  might.  Then  I  know  Grace  Harrison,  Billy 
and  Frances  Wadsworth  and  " 

"Billy  Wadsworth !   Do  you  know  him?" 

"Yes,  indeed!  I've  known  him  for  years.  Do  you  know 
him,  too?" 

"I  should  say  I  do!  Why  I  went  to  High  School  with  him 
for  two  years,  before  I — er — left  home.  We  were  famous  chums. 
They  used  to  call  us  'the  Berkley-Wadsworth  Combination.'" 
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"Then  you  are  Jim  Berkley!"  she  exclaimed,  brightening. 
"Oh,  I've  heard  Billy  speak  of  you  so  often!    Oh,  wouldn't  it 

be  fun  if  you  could  be  here  together  "  She  paused,  and  for 

a  moment  seemed  lost  in  thought.  "Mr.  Berkley,"  she  went  on, 
finally,  "I  am  going  to  have  a  party  here  a  week  from  Friday 
night,  and  Billy  and  Frances  are  to  be  here.  Since  Billy  is  a 
mutual  friend  of  ours,  I  think  it's  all  right  to  ask  you,  and  I 
should  so  love  to  have  you  come !  Will  you?" 

"Oh,  thank  you!  I  certainly  would  love  to  come,  Miss — 
er — ah  " 

"Wilton— Margaret  Wilton." 

"Kind  of  an  informal  acquaintance,  Miss  Margaret  Wilton," 
he  said  to  himself  on  his  way  to  the  train,  "but  you  can  count 
on  me  for  a  week  from  Friday." 

****** 

The  night  of  the  party  found  Jim  Berkley  on  hand.  He 
had  been  to  call  twice  since  that  memorable  day,  and  on  these 
occasions  had  become  better  acquainted  with  Miss  Wilton,  and 
had  met  her  father,  a  fine  old  gentleman  with  a  jovial  smile  and 
a  hearty  welcome  for  everyone.  At  the  party,  he  had  met  ever 
so  many  nice  people  and  Billy  Wadsworth  was  the  same  dear 
old  Billy.  Jim  had  later  gotten  into  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Wilton,  and  the  two  were  talking  earnestly. 

"Mr.  Wilton,  it's  awfully  kind  of  you,"  Jim  was  saying, 
"and  I  don't  know  how  t,o  thank  you." 

"That's  all  right,  my  boy,"  the  old  gentleman  answered. 
"Don't  try.  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Grant  in  Scribbler's  the  other 
day,  and  he  said  you  were  too  good  a  man  for  a  book  agent." 

"Mr.  Grant  has  been  very  kind  to  me,"  said  Jim,  and  his 
gratitude  showed  plainly  in  his  face. 

"You  understand  shorthand,  don't  you?" 

"I  practiced  it  when  I  was  an  office  boy  in  a  dry  goods 
place  in  New  York,  and  I  tried  typewriting,  too.  I'll  do  my  best, 
and  I  think  I  can  soon  learn." 

"Then  you  will  accept?" 

Jim  hesitated.  "I — that  is — if  you'll  wait  a  moment,  I'll 
tell  you." 
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He  left  the  old  gentleman  somewhat  perplexed,  and  went  to 
find  Miss  Wilton.  She  was  talking  with  a  group  of  other  young 
people — the  centre  of  attraction,  as  usual.  On  seeing  him, 
however,  she  excused  herself,  and  together  they  wandered  down 
on  the  lawn.  For  a  while,  they  walked  silently,  but  finally  he 
stopped  before  a  fragrant  bush  of  budding  roses,  and  faced  her. 

"Margaret,"  he  said — he  had  never  called  her  "Margaret" 
before,  and  yet  it  seemed  perfectly  natural  to  do  so  now,  "your 
father  has  just  offered  me  a  position  as  his  private  secretary." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad,"  she  exclaimed  with  sincere  happiness  in 
her  manner  and  voice. 

"Yes,  I'm  awfully  glad,  too."  said  Jim.  "The  question  is — 
shall  I  accept?  I  am  going  back  to  New  York,  to-night.  I  have 
to  report  at  the  office,  in  the  morning.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
quitting  the  book  agent  business,  ever  since  that  morning  I — er 
— forgot  my  speech.  Whether  or  not  I  resign  my  position  to- 
morrow morning,  depends  on  you." 

"On  me.  Mr.  Berkley?" 

"Yes.  on  you.  What's  the  use  of  pretending?  Can't  you 
see  what  I  want  you  to  say?  Can't  you  read  in  my  face  what 
lies  in  my  heart?  Shall  I  resign  my  position?" 

She  hesitated — then  looked  shyly  at  him,  and  her  eyes 
shone.    "Yes — Jim!" 

****** 

As  he  turned  down  the  main  street  toward  the  station,  that 
night,  Jim  Berkley  began  to  whistle. 

0.  B 
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EDITORIALS 

A  list  of  twelve  subjects  published  in  the  Phillipian  two 
weeks  ago  called  the  attention  of  some  three  hundred  Middlers 
and  Seniors  to  the  historic  Means  Essays  to  be  written  this 
month.  Already  the  bookworm  is  beginning  to  search  out 
quaint  word  and  antique  phrase;  the  man  who  does  not  read  to 
laboriously  produce  eight  hundred  scrupulously  counted  words. 
There  is  a  third  kind,  your  litterateur,  who,  having  burnished 
his  one  paradox  and  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Wilde  and 
the  aesthetes,  proceeds  cast  over  the  poetry  of  Kipling  an  at- 
mosphere of  art.    But  this  is  a  rare  type. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  restoration,  after  an  absence  of 
several  years  from  the  lists,  of  the  subject — An  Original  Poem 
or  a  Metrical  Translation.  Is  it  true  that  the  twentieth  century 
rejuvenation  of  poetry  is  reaching  the  American  schoolboy? 
The  results — the  poems  submitted — will  answer  that  question 
better  than  any  amount  of  editorial  prophecy. 
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The  Mirror  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  following  ex- 
changes: The  Exonian,  The  Exeter  Literary  Monthly,  The  Choate 
News,  The  Academy  Spectator,  The  Delphian,  The  Lawrenceville 
Literary  Magazine,  Williams  Literary  Monthly,  Yale  Record, 
The  Harvard  Lampoon,  The  Widow,  The  Senior,  The  Wesleyan, 
Literary  Monthly,  The  Tome,  The  Lyndon  Aggie,  The  Dome, 
Bowdoin  Quill,  The  Blue  and  White,  The  Dragon. 


"Dat  baby  ob  yours,"  said  Mrs.  Jefferson,  "am  de  puffect 
image  ob  his  fathah." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Johnston,  "he  am  a  reg'lar  carbon 
copy." 

"Corking  building  isn't  it?" 

"Yep;  bottling  works."  — Lampoon 

A  correspondent  has  come  across  the  following  announcement 
in  a  tailor's  shop  in  Tokio: 

"Respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  come  here  to  have 
fits."  — Punch 

Fair  Damsel  (at  the  table  in  the  barber  shop):  "Manicure, 

sir: 

Grouchy  Old  Fat  Man  (with  a  snap):  "No,  I  bite  them." 

—  Coyote 

"There'll  be  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town  tonight,"  chortled 
Nero  gleefully  as  he  surveyed  Rome  the  morning  before  the  fire. 

—  Jester 
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A  VOLUME  OF  SERAPION 

IT  was  so  dark  when  we  arrived,  and  the  sky  was  so  overcast 
with  clouds,  that  I  was  unable  to  distinguish  even  the  out- 
lines of  the  manor.  Medieval  it  was  without  doubt,  for 
legions  of  grotesques  and  gargoyles  grinned  at  us  from  the 
portal,  and  writhed  in  the  carven  foliage  of  the  inner  hall.  The 
flaring  candles  shed  a  peculiar  radiance  upon  beam  and  vaulting, 
and  our  footsteps  echoed  with  uncanny  reverberations  through 
the  dark  chambers.  Yet  the  seemingly  endless  corridors  and 
musty,  book-filled  walls  of  the  immense  library,  whose  half- 
open  door  we  passed,  all  possessed  for  me  a  certain  inexplicable 
and  even  fearful  fascination. 

My  host,  Leicester  Davenant.  on  the  other  hand,  looked 
upon  the  entire  buildings  not  with  interest  but  with  obvious 
distaste  and  annoyance.  He  seemed  actually  to  shun  the  sight 
of  the  carven  things  that  swarmed  over  the  dark  walls  and  thrust 
their  ugly  heads  out  of  obscure  corners  inro  the  candle-light. 

"I  am  thinking  of  having  much  of  this  old  carving  and 
wood-work  taken  out  and  the  rooms  modernized,"  he  said  with 
peculiar  earnestness.  "Why.  I  can't  look  up  without  seeing 
half  a  dozen  of  the  miserable  reptiles!    It's  a  nuisance.  I  say!" 

"But  the  house  would  be  ruined,"  I  cried.  "I  supposed 
that  you  had  greater  respect  for  the  manor  of  your  ancestors. 
Such  an  idea  is  absurd!" 

"Well."  he  said,  passing  his  hand  wearily  over  his  forehead, 
"it  may  seem  absurd  to  you  now.  but  you  will  change.  Wait!" 

Indeed,  as  time  went  on.  there  did  seem  to  be  a  certain  air 
of  oppressiveness  about  the  place,  an  atmosphere  which  the 
curious  fancies  of  my  host  did  not  serve  to  lessen.  Moreover, 
I  began  to  observe  him  wandering  much  about  the  corridors. 
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and  though  the  fact  in  itself  was  not  unusual,  a  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance which  impressed  me  was  the  frequency  with  which 
he  would  stop  and  listen  to  sounds  which,  for  the  most  part,  I 
was  totally  unable  to  hear.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  fact, 
that,  some  weeks  later  —  weeks  during  which  his  manner  had 
grown  steadily  more  perturbed  and  inexplicable  —  the  incidents 
occurred  which  made  me  perfectly  aware  that  there  was  some- 
thing serious  in  Davenant's  hatred  of  the  house. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  a  day  which  he  had  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  his  studies,  I  sought  him  out  in  the  great 
library.  "You  have  some  wonderful  books  here,"  I  said,  glancing 
up  at  the  dark  walls. 

He  started  at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  rose  from  the 
table  where  he  had  been  at  work.  "Yes,"  he  said,  recovering 
himself,  "the  Davenants  have  been  scholars  from  the  earliest 
times."  He  took  some  volumes  from  a  shelf  and  went  on: 
"Here  is  the  famous  De  Consolations  Philosophiae  of  Boethius; 
those  are  works  by  Macrobeus,  Dionysious  Catoun  and  others. 
They  were  all  old  in  Chaucer's  day." 

"But  is  it  you,"  I  said,  taking  a  small  book  from  his  table, 
"who  has  so  thumbed  this  poor  volume  of  Serapion?  The  day 
is  past  when  men  give  heed  to  such  ideas  as  his.  We  no  longer 
find  evidences  of  life  in  inanimate  objects." 

"But  is  the  fact  that  we  cannot  always  find  such  life  a 
proof  that  it  does  not  exist?"  he  cried  excitedly. 

"The  idea  was  only  another  of  the  wild  fancies  of  those  old 
philosophers  who  believed  they  could  transmute  base  metals  into 
gold.    You  would  do  well  to  avoid  your  volume  of  Serapion." 

"But  why  avoid  it?  There  are  forms  of  life  which  we 
can  never  hope  to  explain.  Look!"  he  cried,  turning  over  the 
leaves  swiftly  as  if  in  search  of  something,  "never  a  day  passes 
but  I  feel  surer  that  in  those  grotesque  creations  of  the  medieval 
imagination,  those  wild  and  fantastic  carvings  which  swarm 
about  the  house,  there  lurks  a  secret  life  which  is  as  real  and 
potent  as  it  is  mysterious.  Look!"  he  cried,  pointing  to  a 
passage  and  thrusting  the  volume  into  my  hand. 

The  passage  was  one  whose  monstrous  conception  and 
hideous  import  is  not  equalled  in  the  whole  range  of  medieval 
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literature.  I  had  long  ago  met  it  in  my  various  readings.  I 
felt  again  the  thrill  of  terror  which  the  perusal  of  it  invariably 
inspired,  and,  after  feigning  to  read  the  printed  page,  I  returned 
the  book  to  its  owner. 

"But  I  make  nothing  of  this  jargon,"  I  said.  "Do  you 
actually  suppose  that  I  am  likely  to  be  filled  with  a  superstitious 
terror  at  the  idea  that  these  hideous  gargoyles  of  yours,  these 
grotesque  and  deformed  creatures  can  in  reality  move  about  your 
dim  and  silent  corridors  in  a  form  as  terrifying  and  with  as 
vicious  and  blood-thirsty  an  intent  as  your  mad  volume  would 
indicate.   You  shame  your  own  " 

"Good  Heavens!"  he  gasped,  dropping  the  volume  to  the 
floor  and  clutching  at  my  arm  in  the  extremity  of  his  terror. 
"  Did  you  hear  it?" 

The  great  library  was  perfectly  still.  Try  as  I  might  I 
was  unable  to  hear  the  slightest  sound. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  I  said,  "you  are  over-wrought.  Leave 
these  books  and  come  outside  into  the  open  air  with  me." 

"Yes,  let  us  go  outside!  Anywhere  —  anywhere  but  this 
room  with  its  silent  foot-falls  and  moving  shadows!" 

His  terror  was  so  real  that  even  its  extravagant  source  could 
not  prevent  me  from  feeling  some  portion  of  it  myself.  Together 
we  advanced  toward  the  outer  door,  but  within  a  few  feet  of  it 
he  stopped  and  cried : 

"  Xo!  Why  go  outside?  Do  you  imagine  escape  is  possible?" 
He  brushed  my  hand  roughly  aside,  and,  turning  from  me, 
passed  in  a  hurried  fashion  down  the  long,  dim  corridor  and  dis- 
appeared into  one  of  the  adjoining  apartments. 

I  flung  open  the  door  and  rushed  out  upon  the  lawn  to  pace 
up  and  down  among  the  trees  and  flower-beds  and,  if  possible, 
compose  my  feelings.  "He  has  overworked  himself,  nothing 
more,"  I  told  myself,  and  yet,  in  the  depths  of  my  heart,  I  knew 
that  it  was  not  true  and  that,  try  as  I  might,  I  was  utterly  power- 
less to  rid  myself  of  the  effect  of  the  volume,  of  the  silent  house, 
his  distraught  manner,  and  above  all,  his  sudden  attack  of  horror 
at  something  which  my  duller  and  less  sensitive  ears  had  been 
unable  to  perceive. 
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At  last,  after  an  hour  or  more,  the  approach  of  night  forced 
me  to  return  within  doors.  The  few  faint  candles  did  not  relieve 
the  ghastliness  of  the  silence  and  darkness  —  a  darkness  which 
seemed  to  be  alive  with  dim  shapes  that  lurked  behind  half- 
opened  doors,  slunk  into  dark  corners,  breathed  their  hot  breath 
upon  me  as  I  passed,  and  followed  my  every  movement  with 
their  eyes.  Seizing  one  of  the  flaring  tapers,  I  forced  myself  to 
descend  the  corridor  toward  the  library,  past  the  clock  with  whose 
solemn  tick  seemed  mingled  the  scratching  of  clawed  feet  upon 
the  floor,  through  a  small  chamber  where  dark  forms  seemed 
awaiting  me,  and  into  another  silent  passage-way  leading  to  my 
own  sleeping  apartment. 

I  had  but  half  traversed  this  passage-way  when  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps  attracted  my  attention.  In  a  moment 
Davenant  had  become  visible  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  corridor, 
and,  catching  sight  of  me  by  the  light  of  the  candle  which  he  bore, 
he  hastened  to  approach  as  if  to  speak  to  me.  But  he  had 
advanced  only  a  short  distance  when  he  suddenly  stopped  and 
cowered  against  the  wall.  It  was  then  that,  with  an  unspeakable 
horror,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  snarl,  low  but  distinct,  and  appar- 
ently within  the  corridor.  It  mounted  into  a  hideous  shriek  and 
died  away,  leaving  the  corridor  more  dark  and  silent  than  before. 
Then  Davenant  turned  and  began  to  run  back.  The  light  danced 
with  peculiar  grotesqueness  about  him:  he  seemed  half  sur- 
rounded by  leaping  shadows.  I  was  rooted  to  the  spot  with  terror 
for  I  saw  that  with  his  free  hand  he  appeared  to  be  defending 
himself  and  trying  to  beat  down  some  form  or  forms  which  I 
could  not  clearly  distinguish  in  the  uncertain  light. 

It  is  with  shame  that  I  confess  to  have  offered  him  no 
assistance.  I  remained  standing  as  I  was,  listening  with  horror 
to  the  sound  of  the  struggle  coming  from  the  library  into  which 
he  had  rushed,  and  to  his  own  wild  cries.  But  most  hideous  of 
all  was  the  fiend-like  yell  which  sounded  at  intervals,  and  the 
whining  that  succeeded  it  and  at  last  died  away  into  the  darkness. 

Only  then  did  I  summon  sufficient  courage  to  enter  the 
library.  The  room  was  silent  and  empty  save  for  its  single  occu- 
pant.   In  the  pale  light  I  distinguished  the  body  of  my  host, 
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torn  almost  beyond  recognition,  lying  on  the  floor.  I  remained 
transfixed,  straining  my  ears  for  the  slightest  sound.  But  I 
heard  nothing,  and  in  the  ghastly  light  which  filtered  in  through 
the  panes  from  the  night  outside,  could  perceive  nothing  but  the 
form  before  me  and  a  dim  white  blotch  at  a  short  distance  away 
—  the  volume  of  Serapion,  lying  where  it  had  fallen  that  after- 
noon from  the  hand  of  Leicester  Davenant. 


Mary  had  a  little  mule 

She  teased  him  very  much;  his 
Little  tail  she  pulled  one  day: 

Poor  thing;  she  walks  on  crutches. 


Mr.  Banks — They've  quit  playing  billiards  in  Germany. 
Miss  Cuety — You  don't  say. 

Mr.  Banks — Yes,  it's  on  account  of  the  English. —  Widow 


THE  ESCAPE  OF  RALPH  YARDLY 


IT  was  circumstantial  evidence  that  had  placed  him  there.  It 
was  circumstantial  evidence,  too,  that  had  kept  him  there 
nine  dreary,  monotonous,  toilsome  years  of  horror  and 
unavailing  labor.  Was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  that  awful  day 
to  be  a^ain  recorded  with  another  cross  scratched  deeply  into  the 
massive  walls  of  his  cell?  Was  that  improvised  almanac  to 
represent  a  decade  of  his  terrible  existence? 

These  were  the  gruesome  thoughts  of  Ralph  Yardly  as  he 
sat  upon  his  crude  bunk,  looking  at  the  cross-barred  streaks  of 
light  which  fell  upon  the  stone  flagging.  But  he  saw  not  the 
shadow  of  this  formidable  barrier,  nor  the  deep  crevices  in  the 
floor  which  the  light  revealed.  He  saw  the  world  beyond,  the 
ambitious  world  of  striving;  humanity  struggling  for  recognition 
while  he  sat  disgraced,  forgotten,  ruined,  and  innocent. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  start.  No,  no,  that  mark  would 
never  be  scored.  He  would  lose  himself  in  the  vast  tide  fighting 
for  respect  and  honor,  or  die  like  a  criminal  before  another  dawn. 

The  roar  of  a  cannon  marked  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The 
prisoner  paced  nervously  from  wall  to  wall  of  his  cell. 

" Darkness,"  he  murmured,  "and  I  leave  the  rest  to  fate." 
The  minutes  drifted  slowly  by,  perhaps  never  more  slowly 
for  Ralph  Yardly.    Then  came  a  shrieking  of  the  town  whistles 
and  hundreds  of  workmen  were  released  from  their  daily  toil. 

Yardly  continued  to  pace  his  curtailed  beat,  looking  at  the 
now  dim  light  which  permeated  through  the  tiny  aperture.  The 
guard  would  change  in  a  half-hour. 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  inner  pocket  and  carefully, 
almost  tenderly  produced  a  heavy  wire  a  few  inches  in  length, 
filed  and  oddly  twisted  at  one  end.  Bending  down  before  the 
door  he  listened  for  a  moment,  then  slipped  the  wire  slowly  into 
the  keyhole.  At  first  the  lock  resisted,  then  after  a  little  more 
filing,  the  bolt  slid  slowly  back.  He  glanced  down  the  passage- 
way, but  hearing  the  distant  tread  of  a  person  advancing,  drew 
hastily  back. 

"The  guard,"  he  murmured;  then  almost  aloud,  "The  mail!" 
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The  mail  frequently  contained  large  sums  of  money,  and 
even  a  small  amount,  if  it  could  be  secured,  would  give  him  a 
start  in  the  world  and  aid  in  his  escape. 

Slowly  he  reopened  the  door  which  swung  easily  on  its  well- 
oiled  hinges.  Then,  as  if  by  after-thought,  he  slipped  off  his 
stripped  jacket  and  tore  the  sleeve  from  the  shoulder. 

The  approaching  footsteps  grew  more  audible  as  the  in- 
dividual advanced.  One  moment.  Two  moments.  He  crouched 
back.  The  guard  was  a  few  cells  from  his.  With  a  sudden  leap 
he  hurled  himself  at  the  guard's  throat.  Both  fell  with  a  crash 
in  the  cell.   A  second  later  the  victim  lay  gagged  and  motionless. 

Yardly  rose  and  leaned  against  the  wall  in  horror.  A  tiny 
stream  of  blood  flowed  from  a  scar  on  the  back  of  the  guard's 
head,  whose  groan  aroused  Yardly  with  a  start,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  pistol  shot. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  clothed  in  a  blue  uniform,  with 
a  bundle  of  letters  under  his  arm.  The  door  closed  with  a  click 
behind  him.  He  made  his  way  swiftly  down  the  passage  and 
nodded  familiarly  to  the  sentry  as  he  traversed  the  polished 
cobbles  of  the  courtyard.  The  gates  were  swung  open  to  allow 
him  to  pass  out.  He  turned  up  the  road  with  his  back  to  the  town 
and  filled  his  lungs  with  the  cool  air  of  the  October  evening. 

Would  the  guard  die?  Truly,  death  itself  had  been  written 
on  his  colorless  face.  If  he  himself  were  captured,  would  he 
be  condemned  as  a  murderer?  Indeed,  it  had  been  an  accident, 
but  could  the  jury  be  convinced  that  a  prisoner,  found  guilty  of 
an  enormous  theft,  had  accidentally  committed  this  ourtage? 

He  shuddered  involuntarily  at  the  thought,  and  broke  into  a 
run  down  he  road.  Thinking  he  heard  a  sound  behind,  he 
g'anced  over  his  shoulder,  but  only  the  massive  walls  of  the 
prison  could  be  seen,  dimly  outlined  against  the  dark  sky. 

He  burst  into  the  woods  on  his  right  and  ran  on,  on,  whither 
he  knew  not,  save  that  each  step  carried  him  farther  from  that 
monstrous  spectre.  Then  his  burning  lungs,  his  aching  limbs, 
rebelled  against  him.  He  became  dizzy,  staggered  on  a  few 
paces,  and  fell  upon  the  soft  ground.  Recovering  slowly,  he  felt 
of  his  muddy  clothes. 

"The  uniform,"  he  gasped,  "it  will  betray  me!" 
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He  staggered  to  his  feet  again  and  hurried  on  at  a  slow- 
trot.  Presently  he  perceived  a  light  shining  through  the  trees. 
It  came  from  within  a  small,  shabby-looking  hut.  He  peered  in 
through  the  window;  apparently  it  was  unoccupied.  The  door 
being  unlocked,  he  stepped  in.  In  a  corner  lay  a  heap  of  dis- 
carded clothing.  A  moment  later  he  emerged  from  the  hut 
clad  in  corduroy  trousers,  a  tattered  sweater,  and  a  slouch  hat 
pulled  down  about  his  face.  He  now  continued,  refreshed  by 
the  change  of  clothes. 

The  lights  of  the  town  soon  appeared  before  him.  He  found 
a  road  and  hastened  on.  Houses  loomed  up  on  both  sides.  An 
occasional  person  passed  him.  He  paused  for  a  moment  before 
a  cafe;  then  turned  in  and  seated  himself  at  a  small  table  in  the 
further  corner  of  the  room. 

"Later,"  he  said  to  the  waiter  who  approached. 

He  laid  his  treasured  bundle  of  letters  before  him,  opening 
each  carefully  in  anticipation  of  finding  something  with  which 
he  could  make  his  start. 

The  pile  of  unopened  letters  was  rapidly  decreasing  and  no 
money  had  been  found,  when  he  paused;  his  lips  parted  slightly; 
his  hands  shook  violently;  a  vivid  whiteness  overspread  his 
countenance,  ghastly  to  behold.  With  his  eyes  riveted  to  the 
paper,  he  gasped  half  to  himself,  half  aloud. 

"Governor  Charles  Fennel  pardons  Ralph  Yardly,  convicted 
in  1902.  John  Hart,  lately  deceased,  confessed  himself  guilty 
on  his  death-bed." 

The  paper  fell  to  the  floor.  Yardly  sank  with  a  groan  upon 
the  table,  his  face  buried  in  his  arms. 


HAROLD  B.  GRAHAM 

Res:  The  World 


THE  midnight  express  shot  through  the  darkness,  bearing 
its  train  of  gloomy  Pullmans  and  among  them,  as  if  by 
accident,  a  brilliantly-lighted  day  coach.  On  that  par- 
ticular night  this  car  chanced  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  the 
train.  Within,  it  was  especially  so.  Tired  passengers  tried  to 
sleep  everywhere  and  most  of  them  succeeded  fairly  well  in 
closing  their  eyelids  at  rare  intervals.  But  one  sat  tireless  with 
steady  eye  and  surveyed  the  fatigue  of  the  rest. 

He  was  short  in  stature  and  had  a  rather  thick  build.  Fun 
and  joviality  radiated  from  his  handsome  face  and  twinkled  in 
his  blue  eyes,  and  his  clothes  bespoke  the  negligent  ease  of  a  man 
of  the  world.  On  his  suitcase  beside  him  was  inscribed  in  large 
black  letters,  Harold  B.  Graham. 

While  he  was  in  the  midst  of  this  tranquil  survey  of  the  car 
the  train  pulled  into  a  station.  The  door  opened  and  a  strange 
couple  entered.  The  woman  was  entirely  enveloped  in  black — 
black  cloak,  black  veil,  black  dress,  hat.  gloves;  everywhere  she 
was  attired  as  for  the  undertaker.  The  man.  her  companion, 
was  of  a  hard  type.  He  had  a  brutality-  written  on  his  coun- 
tenance which  was,  to  say  the  least,  disagreeable  to  one's  view. 
His  face  was  unshaven,  his  hair  unkempt  and  his  nails  and 
fingers  girded  with  black. 

The  two  formed  a  source  of  enormous  interest  to  Graham. 
He  watched  them  for  an  hour  with  unabated  interest  and  couldn't 
help  but  think  that  some  secret  was  cloaked  in  the  black  attire 
of  the  woman  and  the  brutal  mien  of  the  man.  But  eventually 
he  grew  tired  of  staring  so  fixedly,  and  picking  up  a  book  he 
commenced  to  read.  It  was  a  volume  of  Morse  which  he  had 
been  studying  for  some  time  and  in  which  he  was  becoming 
proficient.  The  train  sped  swiftly  over  a  smooth  road  and  the 
car  jolted  little.  Graham  read  in  ease  for  some  time,  when  he 
became  vaguely  conscious  of  a  curious  tapping  with  the  rhythm 
of  a  telegraph  key.  Could  it  be  the  page  before  him  whose 
words  were  throbbing  through  his  brain.  He  closed  the  book 
with  a  start.  The  tapping  continued.  Unconsciously  he  glanced 
at  the  little  lady  in  black  in  the  corner.    Her  fingers  moved 
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rapidly  on  the  window-sill!  Graham  again  looked  at  the  two 
figures  intently  and  realized  all.  There  they  sat;  the  little 
shrinking  one  in  black  with  fingers  rattling  out  a  frantic  appeal 
for  help,  and  the  hard,  unkempt  face  of  the  man.  It  was  a  pure 
case  of  kidnapping. 

He  settled  back  in  his  seat  and  pulled  his  cap  over  his 
eyes.  But  before  he  dozed  off  in  a  pretended  sleep  his  fingers 
tapped  a  swift  reply  on  the  sill. 

Some  time  elapsed.  The  express  slackened  speed  and  with 
a  grinding  of  brakes  came  to  a  halt  at  another  station.  The  two 
rose  and  leaving  the  car  jumped  into  a  waiting  automobile  which 
stood  close  at  hand.  In  a  trice  Graham  was  after  them,  and  as 
their  auto  pulled  off  he  jumped  into  a  taxi  behind. 

He  chased  them  through  a  maze  of  city  streets  to  a  big 
hotel  and  there  desisted.  The  two  entered,  and  he  knew  that 
for  some  time,  at  least,  he  could  do  nothing  more,  but  wait.  He 
stepped  into  a  back  alley  and  racked  his  brain  for  an  idea.  Sud- 
denly he  heard  a  rattle  in  the  drainpipe  which  ran  down  the 
rear  wall  of  the  hotel.  It  could  not  be  rain  for  there  was  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  third-story  window, 
where  something  white  caught  and  held  his  attention.  It  was 
the  hand  of  a  woman  —  tapping. 

He  must  act  quickly.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  tap  in 
reply.  Still  he  knew  that  he  must  communicate  in  some  way 
to  the  captive  that  he  understood  her  plight  and  was  doing  his 
best  to  aid  her.  He  took  the  risk  and  answered  the  call;  then 
he  swiftly  disappeared  around  the  corner  and  strode  up  the 
street.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  turned  abruptly,  and, 
retracing  his  steps  to  the  hotel  he  entered  and  secured  a  two- 
dollar  room.  He  knew  by  previous  acquaintance  with  this 
hotel  that  most  of  the  rooms  at  this  price  overlooked  the  back 
alley.  Such  his  proved  to  be,  but  unfortunately  it  was  directly 
at  the  other  end  of  the  building  from  where  the  stranger  lay 
captive.  He  noiselessly  opened  the  window  and  crept  out. 
Nothing  that  afforded  a  hold  was  in  reach,  but  ten  feet  below 
was  a  stone  ledge.  Could  he  reach  it?  He  must.  He  grasped 
the  stone  sill  with  both  hands  and  lowered  himself  out.  His 
feet  were  still  nearly  five  feet  from  the  ledge,  but  nevertheless 
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he  dropped  and  brought  himself  to  anchor  by  grasping  an  iron 
hook  in  the  wall.  Creeping  along  this  ledge  he  found  what  he 
desired:  an  iron  ladder  which  led  from  the  ground  up  to  the 
roof. 

He  reached  the  roof  in  safety  and  walked  along  until  he 
was  just  above  the  chamber  of  the  captive.  Here  another 
difficulty  presented  itself.  There  was  no  means  of  descent 
except  the  drainpipe  and  this  was  so  smooth  as  to  afford  a  very 
poor  hold.  He  leaned  over  as  far  as  he  could  and  tapped  the 
pipe.  Xo  reply!  He  tapped  again.  Xot  a  sound  in  return.  He 
was  about  to  tap  a  third  time  when  a  little  white  hand  was 
thrust  out  of  a  window  below  and  a  faint  response  came  up  the 
pipe. 

"He's  asleep  now!    Hurry  and  come!" 

Graham  was  not  deaf  to  the  appeal.  Excitedly  he  grasped 
the  pipe  and  slid  down  it  for  two  stories.  Here  the  window  was 
open  and  he  stealthily  entered  and  approached  the  bed.  But 
somehow  he  stepped  on  the  wrong  part  of  the  floor  and  a  tre- 
mendous creak  ensued.  The  occupant  of  the  bed  sat  up  and 
displayed  to  Graham  the  frightened  visage  of  a  lady  of  sixty 
winters! 

The  exit  of  the  intruder  was  wonderful  to  witness.  He 
made  one  rush  for  the  window,  dove  through  it,  and  somehow 
caught  the  drainpipe.  A  wild  scramble  brought  him  to  the  roof 
and  he  lay  there  for  a  few  moments  panting  for  breath.  Mean- 
while the  aged  lady  was  doing  everything  in  her  power  to  re- 
semble a  steam  engine.  In  no  time  her  shrieks  had  drawn  a 
host  of  frightened  guests  and  servants  who  pounded  on  her 
door  and  demanded  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  Graham 
crawled  to  the  cornice  and  looked  over.  In  the  room  below  the 
one  whence  the  uproar  proceeded  the  window  was  open  and  out 
of  it  was  thrust  the  little  white  hand  to  the  drainpipe  —  tapping. 
His  ears  were  quick  to  catch  the  message. 

"He  has  gone  out  and  locked  the  door.  Hurry  before  he 
returns." 

It  was  a  risky  climb  under  any  conditions,  and  especially 
so  now  that  he  had  to  pass  dangerously  near  the  window  of  the 
excited  one.    However,  circumstances  urged  it.    The  tapping 
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was  insistent.  He  resolved  to  make  the  attempt.  He  swung 
himself  over  the  cornice  and  grasped  the  pipe  firmly  with  both 
legs.  Then  he  commenced  to  slide  softly  down  its  length.  In 
a  few  moments  his  feet  touched  the  window-sill  of  the  right  room 
and  an  eager  hand  drew  him  in.  "Quick!"  its  owner  whispered, 
and  Graham  lost  no  time!  He  looked  for  the  rope  fire  escape.  It 
was  gone!  There  was  no  time  to  start  a  search.  Adjoining  was 
an  empty  room.  Thither  he  repaired  through  the  window  and 
quickly  returned  bearing  the  rope.  He  fastened  it  under  the 
captive's  armpits  and  lowered  her  out  of  the  window  till  she 
touched  the  ground.  It  was  a  matter  of  but  a  few  seconds  before 
he  joined  her  at  the  bottom. 

Unfortunately,  either  through  fatigue  or  excitement,  she 
had  fainted.  No  time  could  be  lost  in  reviving  her.  He  took  the 
limp  form  on  his  shoulder  and  hastened  away.  At  the  end  of 
a  little  back  street  the  river  could  be  seen  with  its  numerous 
reflections  of  street  lights.  Thither  Graham  ran  with  his  burden. 

At  the  foot  of  some  steps  a  little  scow  was  moored,  and 
laying  the  motionless  form  in  this  he  worked  the  single  oar  till 
they  reached  the  farther  side.  Then  he  considered  that  he 
might  rest  a  few  moments  and  revive  his  charge.  A  street  lamp 
shone  brilliantly  down  upon  them.  He  raised  the  black  veil 
from  her  face. 

"By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed.  "She  is  a  corker!  If  I  had 
known  she  was  like  this,  believe  me,  I  would  have  carried  her 
some  other  way  than  on  my  shoulder!" 

He  dashed  water  into  her  face  and  she  woke  from  her 
stupor. 

"Where  am  I?"  she  asked  in  a  dazed  manner. 

"You  are  on  your  way  home,  wherever  that  is,  I  think," 
said  Graham,  resuming  his  composure. 

"O  yes!  I  forgot!  You  are  my  rescuer!  Quick!  We  must 
hurry!" 

Graham  knew  that  well  enough,  but  he  would  fain  have 
lingered  a  while  to  contemplate  her  beauty.  He  wished  that 
he  had  not  revived  her  quite  so  soon.  However,  he  obeyed  and 
lifted  her  from  the  scow  to  the  bank.    A  solitary  cab  passed 
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and  they  entered  it  hastily  and  told  the  driver  to  drive  to  the 
station  with  all  speed. 

Inside  the  two  were  silent.  The  cab  soon  pulled  up  at  the 
station  curb  and  they  got  out.    Then  Graham  spoke. 

"Where  is  your  home.  Miss  -  er  " 

'"Carlton,"  she  said.    "My  home  is  in  Buffalo." 

"My  dear  Miss  Carlton,  your  train  leaves  in  three  minutes. 
You  will  have  to  hurry  to  make  it." 

"But  I  "    He  smothered  her  protest  and  dragged  her 

toward  the  waiting  train. 

"Now  here  is  sufficient  money  to  last  you  till  you  arrive. 
Take  it  quick,  and  be  thankful  you  escaped  that  villain.  U 
you  have  need  of  me  again,  here  is  my  card:  'Mr.  Harold  B. 
Graham.  Res:  The  World'."  They  climbed  on  the  rear  plat- 
form.   "And  now  what  is  my  reward  for  this?" 

"Oh.  Mr.  Graham!  I  just  cannot  realize  the  service  you 
have  done  me!    I  don't  know  how  to  repay  you!" 

"But  I  do!"  He  made  a  swift  movement  forward.  The 
next  moment  the  deep  color  mounted  in  her  cheeks  as  she  felt 
the  contact  of  Graham's  lips  with  her  own.  She  heard  a  snip 
as  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  by  her  ear.  Mr.  Harold  B.  Graham 
stood  on  the  bottom  step  of  the  platform  with  a  broad  grin  on 
his  face  and  a  wisp  of  her  own  flaxen  hair  in  his  hand. 

'T  wish  you  the  most  pleasant  of  trips  to  Buffalo.  Miss 
Carlton.  Good  night."  And  he  stepped  from  the  already 
swiftly  moving  train  and  vanished. 

R.  H.  BASSET! 


The  old  man's  wife  was  getting  into  a  carriage,  and  he 
neglected  to  assist  her. 

"You  are  not  so  gallant.  John,  as  when  you  were  a  boy." 
she  exclaimed  in  gentle  rebuke. 

"No,"  was  his  ready  response,  "and  you  are  not  so  buoyant 
as  when  you  were  a  gal." — Sacred  Heart  Review 


CONSCIENCE 


<<X  TO,  gentlemen,  I  can't  say  that  I  agree  with  you  there. 
I  ^1  From  all  my  experience  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  a  man's 
conscience  should  be  his  master.  By  the  use  of  a  little  will- 
power, I  contend  that  one  can  put  to  flight  all  feelings  of  guilt 
or,  in  fact,  any  personal  feelings  he  may  possess  and  desire  to 
forget.  It's  merely  a  matter  of  willing  yourself  to  act,  speak, 
and  think  in  the  way  you  wish." 

The  little  group  of  men  turned  with  interest  to  the  speaker, 
who  had  hitherto  sat  inobtrusively  in  a  dark  corner  and  kept 
quite  aloof  from  the  discussion  so  heatedly  carried  on  amongst 
them.  He  was  a  tall,  well-built  man  with  an  indescribable  air 
about  him  that  at  once  separated  him  from  the  common  class  of 
men  and  gave  him  a  distinct  personality.  His  strong  features 
strengthened  this  impression;  and  especially  did  his  eyes,  fas- 
cinating and  yet  terrible  eyes  which  seemed  to  bore  through 
your  very  soul,  lent  to  him  a  personal  magnetism  truly  re- 
markable. It  was  this  wonderful  quality  that  had  done  so  much 
to  make  him  what  he  was,  the  greatest  Shakesperian  actor  of 
the  age. 

"Well,  I  disagree  with  you,  sir.  I  admit  that  the  power  of 
the  will  over  thought,  word,  and  deed  is  a  recognized  force.  In 
cases  where  the  willpower  is  very  strong,  what  you  claim  may 
be  accomplished  for  a  time.  But,  sir,  I  certainly  believe  that 
conscience  inevitably  overcomes  all  willpower  and  self-control 
when  the  supreme  test  comes.  I  shall  cite  an  incident  from  my 
own  experience  which  will  prove  my  point  beyond  a  doubt." 

The  last  speaker,  a  huge  mountain  of  a  man  with  face  al- 
most entirely  hidden  by  a  bushy  beard,  meditatively  took  his 
cigar  from  the  unruly  fringe  surrounding  his  mouth,  blew  out 
a  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  and  then  slowly  began  his  tale. 

"Five  years  ago  I  was  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Belgium 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  mar- 
velous views  to  be  obtained  there.  Since  I  need  the  best  possible 
illustrations  for  my  lectures,  I  always  take  them  myself. 

"One  day  I  was  wearily  picking  my  way  up  an  almost 
hidden  mountain  path  when  I  suddenly  emerged  upon  a  little 
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opening  which  commanded  a  very  fine  view  of  the  valley  below. 
I  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  spot  and  the  panorama  spread 
at  my  feet,  so  hastened  to  set  up  my  tripod  to  take  a  picture  of 
it.  This  I  did.  including  in  the  range  of  vision  a  strangely- 
shaped  clump  of  underbrush  which  seemed  to  fit  in  quite  ap- 
propriately with  the  general  character  of  the  scene. 

"You  can  imagine  how  surprised  and  shocked  I  was  to 
learn  the  next  day  that  a  murder  had  been  committed  within 
a  couple  of  rods  of  my  position  while  I  was  taking  the  photo- 
graph and  at  about  the  same  time.  The  murderer  (so  I  was 
informed)  had  escaped  because  of  the  loneliness  of  the  spot 
and  its  few  inhabitants. 

"But  my  greatest  surprise  was  still  in  store.  After  I  had 
carefully  developed  and  printed  slides  of  the  pictures  taken  on 
my  European  tour,  one  night  with  a  lantern  I  projected  them 
upon  a  small  sheet  in  my  home  just  to  see  with  what  success 
my  efforts  had  met.  When  I  cast  on  the  screen  the  picture  of 
the  valley  framed  in  a  cluster  of  bushes.  I  was  wellnigh  overcome, 
for.  peeping  out  of  the  brush  there  could  be  seen  the  head  of  a 
man  with  eyes  almost  popping  out  of  their  sockets  and  mouth 
half  open  like  that  of  a  hunted  fox  panting  with  terror  and 
excitement.  At  once  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  none 
other  than  the  murderer,  who  had  by  some  freak  of  chance 
stuck  his  frightened  head  out  of  the  bushes  just  in  time  to  be 
included  in  my  landscape.  Realizing  the  value  of  the  picture. 
I  incorporated  it  into  one  of  my  lectures. 

"While  traveling  in  the  State  of  Texas  two  years  ago,  I 
stopped  in  Austin  to  deliver  a  lecture.  Everything  went  splendid- 
ly. I  had  led  an  interested  audience  through  a  greater  part  of 
Europe,  with  the  aid  of  my  slides,  when  I  came  to  the  slide  of 
which  I  have  told  you. 

"I  had  already  started  to  explain  the  picture  of  the  ter- 
rorized face  peering  from  the  undergrowth,  when  I  seemed  to 
hear  a  groan  from  somebody  in  the  audience.  I  gave  the  matter 
no  thought  and  continued  my  explanation,  describing  in  detail 
the  murder  and  the  escape  of  the  murderer.  Of  a  sudden  a  man 
rose  in  the  audience  with  a  crazed  expression  on  his  pale,  hag- 
gard features,  and  stumbled  blindly  toward  the  door,  crying 
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out  in  terrible  tones  that  he  was  the  murderer.  Everybody  sat 
dumfounded,  and  he  made  good  his  escape." 

The  lecturer  paused,  and  dead  silence  reigned  amidst  the 
now  pensive  group.  Suddenly  a  sob  broke  the  spell,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  actor.  He  had  fallen  in  a  broken  heap 
on  the  floor,  weeping  and  inarticulately  crying.  All  his  power 
and  magnetism  had  deserted  him  and  left  him  a  wreck  of  a  man, 
heaving  convulsively  and  blurting  out  his  terrible  secret,  "My 
God!  I  did  it!  I  did  it!  For  God's  sake,  stop!  I  confess  all! 
Only  take  him  away!  Don't  let  him  say  any  more  about  it!  I 
am  the  murderer!" 

C.  Norman  Fitts 


Geraldine:  I  think  people  are  horrible  to  sit  down,  and 
leave  only  one  seat  between  them. 

Danderine:  I'll  try  it  if  you  will. —  Burr 

Mona — How  does  a  black  baby  differ  from  a  white  one? 
Lisa — Elucidate. 

Mona — One's  crocheted  and  the  other  knit. 

—  Jack  0'  Lantern 
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EDITORIALS 

Once  more  as  we  go  back  to  the  glowing  fires  of  home  to 
keep  the  season  of  Christmas  there  comes  the  consciousness  of 
the  presence  of  certain  unforgettable  things  —  memories  be- 
longing to  no  other  time,  associations  without  which  we  should 
find  it  impossible  to  keep  the  festival  as  it  ought  to  be  kept. 
Among  these  subtle  influences  are  the  recollections  of  stories 
we  have  heard  aforetime  —  tales  so  familiar  that  without  them 
our  holidays  would  be  incomparably  poorer.  What  would 
Christmas  be  without  the  figure  of  Tiny  Tim;  who  but  feels 
a  renewed  spirit  of  love  and  human  brotherhood  after  reading 
the  immortal  Christmas  Carol? 

To  confess  any  very  deep  interest  in  American  writings  in 
this  blase  age  is  to  be  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  Americanism, 
yet  at  this  time  of  year  the  quaint,  inimitable  drollness  of  Wash- 
ington Irving's  descriptions  of  Merry  Christmas  in  old  England 
seems  part  of  our  festivity.    To  go  back  through  him  to  the 
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wellnigh  forgotten  customs  of  Yuletide,  to  the  wealth  of  story 
and  tradition  of  his  pages,  is  like  living  in  a  different  age,  perhaps 
not  a  higher  one,  but  surely  one  which  kept  Christmas  far  better 
than  do  we  to-day. 


EXCHANGES 

The  Mirror  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  following: 
The  Exonian,  The  Exeter  Literary  Monthly,  The  Wesleyan  Lit- 
erary Monthly,  The  Senior,  The  Widow,  The  Lampoon,  The 
Lyndon  Aggie,  The  Yale  Record,  The  Williams  Literary  Monthly, 
The  Lawrenceville  Literary  Magazine,  The  Delphian,  The  Spec- 
tator, The  Choate  News,  The  Tome,  The  Dome,  The  Bowdoin 
Quill,  The  Blue  and  White,  The  Dragon,  The  Kemper  Hall  Kodak, 
The  Fessenden  News,  The  Cornell  Era,  The  Ashville  School  Review. 

Floorwalker  (to  customer  with  small  boy) :  Football 
knickers?  Yes,  madam.  Mr.  Jones,  football  knickers  for  this 
lady,  please. —  Lampoon 

Playwright  (dictating):  Love  is  the  greatest  force  in  the 
world. 

Blase  Typist  (taking  it  down) :  Love  is  the  greatest  farce 
in  the  world. —  Lampoon 

The  Scottish  minister  rose  and  cleared  his  throat  but  re- 
mained silent,  much  to  the  wonder  of  the  congregation.  At 
last  he  spoke.  "There's  a  laddie  awa'  there  in  the  gallery  a-kissin' 
a  lassie,"  he  said.    "When  he's  done,  I'll  begin." 

Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim? 
Yes,  my  darling  daughter; 
But  do  not  swim  like  Annette  K., 
And  don't  show  more  than  you  ! 

—  Tiger 
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Stage  Manager:  Young  woman,  what  character  have  you 
in  the  next  act? 

Girl:  I'm  not  supposed  to  have  any.    I'm  in  the  chorus. 

—  California  Pelican 

Prof  (in  history) :  How  was  Alexander  III  of  Russia  killed? 

Fresh:  By  a  bomb. 

Prof.:  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Fresh:  It  exploded. —  Punch  Bowl 

"Confession  is  good  for  the  soul." 

"Yes,  but  it's  bad  for  the  reputation."  Yale  Record 

Marie:  And  at  the  place  where  I  stayed  this  summer  a 
green  young  hired  hand  tried  to  kiss  me.  He  told  me  he'd  never 
kissed  a  girl  in  his  life  and  

Gwendy:  And  what  did  you  tell  him? 

Marie:  I  told  him  that  I  was  no  agricultural  experiment 
station. —  Augwan 

"All  women  are  rivals  when  it  comes  to  clothes." 
"Yes;  each  one  tries  to  outstrip  the  other." — Lampoon 

Gerald:  Aren't  the  new  styles  funny? 

Gerard:  What  do  you  expect?   Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

—  Dartmouth  Jack  0'  Lantern 

One  does  not  wonder  that  the  Follies  enjoyed  a  long  run, 
considering  their  equipment  for  that  sort  of  exercise. — Lampoon 

"Say,  Marthy,  d'ye  know  this  durned  motorboat  reminds 
me  of  that  fool  choofure  we  used  to  have?" 
"No,  John,  how?" 

"Why,  I've  got  to  stop  and  bail  the  thing  out  every  fifteen 
minutes." —  Widow 
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TOMMY, 

DIMMY  AND  THE  FAIRY 

A  Fairy  Tale  (?) 

THE  incessant  buzz  and  murmur  of  general  conversation, 
which  had  pervaded  the  vast  salon  with  a  vague  throb- 
bing just  subsequent  to  the  music's  having  ceased  and 
tables  being  resought  by  their  occupants,  of  a  sudden  died  out. 
A  silence  as  of  death  settled  over  the  entire  room,  and  so  hushed 
was  it  that  there  could  plainly  be  heard  the  sibilant  rustling 
of  that  person's  gown  toward  whom  everyone's  attention  was 
so  strangely  directed. 

She  was  very  beautiful,  and  very  like  a  fairy.  A  filmy, 
diaphanous  creation  served  to  heighten  this  illusion.  From  the 
top  of  her  well-coiffed  head  to  the  tips  of  her  tiny  feet,  she  was 
the  very  image  of  lithsome  beauty  and  grace.  And  she  fairly 
floated  down  the  floor,  like  a  sprite  from  elf  land. 

The  undercurrent  of  small  talk  started  up  again  even  more 
excitedly  than  before,  soon  to  be  drowned  in  a  melange  of  music 
from  the  hidden  orchestra. 

"My  Lord!  What  a  girl!"  muttered  Tom  Devlin,  as  he 
stared  in  wonder  at  the  approaching  fairy.  "Don't  any  of  you 
people  know  her?" 

One  of  the  party,  as  it  happened,  did,  and,  after  being  threat- 
ened with  death  if  he  didn't  do  as  told,  led  the  bewildered  Tommy 
off  to  meet  the  most  marvelous  girl  in  the  world. 

As  Tommy  and  his  friend  neared  her  table,  the  marvel  rose 
hurriedly,  consternation  written  all  over  her  face,  and  swayed 
toward  them,  muttering  in  a  frightened  yet  happy  voice  this 
one  word,  "Dimmy!"  Then,  perceiving  her  error,  her  features 
flooded  with  crimson,  and  she  could  hardly  greet  Tom  when 
introduced  to  him.  As  he  grasped  her  hand  in  his,  he  could  feel 
her  trembling  as  if  laboring  under  an  overpowering  strain. 
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Soon,  however,  he  completely  forgot  about  her  queer 
action  in  the  happiness  he  found  in  talking  and  dancing  with 
her.  Never  before  had  he  been  so  easily  attracted  to  a  girl. 
Every  word  her  lovely  lips  uttered  seemed  just  right  to  him, 
her  every  action  embodied  charm,  and  he  was  in  love  with  her 
before  he  could  call  a  halt  to  his  emotions.  And  she,  apparently, 
was  as  greatly  taken  with  him. 

Tom's  only  remembrance  of  that  epoch-making  tango  tea 

was  a  vision  of  loveliness  smiling  up  at  him,  a  vision  of  inviting 

eyes  and  provocative  lips,  of  joy,  love,  and  desire. 

****** 

A  few  weeks  later  Tom  and  the  "Fairy"  were  out  horse- 
back riding  afar  off  in  the  country,  with  all  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  the  city's  strife  displaced  by  the  soft  gurgle  of  a  wayside  brook 
or  the  soughing  of  a  poplar  glinting  in  the  mellow  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  Now  and  then  a  wood-bird  trilled  distantly  in  the 
woods,  and  very  faintly  could  be  heard  the  lowing  of  cattle. 

They  silently  reined  in  their  steeds  at  the  crest  of  a  little 
hill,  and  viewed  with  wonder  the  glorious  splendor  of  the  dying 
day.  Slowly  his  arm  crept  around  her,  and  her  head  fell  gently 
on  his  shoulder,  as  they  watched  the  sky  turn  from  a  vivid  gold 
to  crimson,  then  to  an  awesome  symphony  of  streaked  purple, 
interspersed  with  olive,  blue,  and  here  and  there  a  flaming  cloud. 
As  the  last  tiny  bit  of  red  sun  disappeared,  and  the  heavens 
darkened,  the  "Fairy"  turned  her  face  up  to  Tommy  and  — 
Tommy  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

She  gasped,  and  in  a  queer  little  restrained  voice  whispered, 
"Yes".  Then,  as  he  kissed  her  for  the  first  time,  with  his  arms 
tight  around  her,  she  fell  to  sobbing,  and  burst  out  in  a  passion 
of  love,  "Dimmy"! 

Tommy  dropped  his  arms  from  about  her,  and  his  face  grew 
pale  as  he  blurted  out  in  a  voice  low  but  pulsing  with  feeling, 
"Dimmy!  Dimmy!  Who  is  he?  That's  the  second  time  you've 
called  me  that  damnable  name!  Even  when  you  are  promised 
to  be  my  wife,  you  say  it!   Tell  me!  Who  is  he?" 

The  "Fairy"  was  by  now  hysterical,  and  several  minutes 
elapsed  before  she  could  speak.  When  she  did,  it  was  in  such 
a  sad,  frightened  way  that  Tommy  dared  not  move  for  fear  of 
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frightening  her  away.  So  he  sat  very  still  and  very  grim  on  his 
horse,  listening  to  her  story. 

"It  happened  one  year  ago  when  I  was  living  in  Boston. 
He  was  a  Harvard  man  —  and  the  first  time  I  saw  him  was  at 
a  dance  —  but  I  didn't  meet  him  then.  From  that  time  to  this 
I  have  never  forgotten  him.  I  saw  him  often  after  that,  and 
wanted  to  meet  him  terribly.  He  wanted  to  meet  me,  too, 
although  he  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  arrange  an  introduction. 
So,  after  a  few  weeks  of  his  following  me  around  and  begging 
me  to  overlook  the  conventionalities,  for  once,  I  —  I  consented 
—  and  I  was  very  happy  with  him  for  a  while  till  " 

Here  the  "Fairy"  sobbed  pitifully,  then  continued,  "Dimmy 
tired  of  me  after  a  while.  I  could  tell  when  his  love  for  me  was 
beginning  to  wane  and  it  almost  broke  my  heart  —  I  tried  to 
keep  him  but  he  —  he  laughed  at  me  and  left  me  one  day  never 
to  return. 

"O  Tommy!  Tommy!  He  looked  just  like  you.  He  acted 
the  same,  and  his  manner  of  talking  was  just  like  yours.  He 
had  little  mannerisms  and  habits  similar  to  yours.  You  two  are 
just  exactly  alike!  When  I  met  you  at  the  the  dansant,  I  at  first 
thought  you  were  'Dimmy'.  Then  when  I  found  you  were  not, 
I  fell  in  love  with  you.  Since  I  could  not  have  him  —  I  decided 
to  take  you  who  were  just  as  " 

"Just  as  good?"  Tommy  muttered  in  broken  tones.  "A 
pretty  fair  imitation  of  the  real  thing?" 

Then,  as  the  situation  dawned  more  fully  upon  him,  he  cried 
out  in  anguish,  "My  God!  You  love  me  because  I'm  like  an- 
other! When  I  kissed  you,  you  imagined  that  I  was  your  damned 
'Dimmy'!  Get  away  from  me!  I  don't  dare  touch  you!  I 
might  strangle  you!   An  imitation!    My  God!" 

He  lashed  his  horse,  and  disappeared  in  the  fast-encircling 
shroud  of  darkness,  leaving  the  "Fairy"  to  weep  her  little  heart 
away  alone. 

****** 

What  seemed  like  ages  later  he  flopped  dispiritedly  down 
in  an  arm-chair  in  his  own  home,  and  gazed  moodily  at  the 
embers  in  the  fireplace  before  him.  The  streaks  of  dawn  were 
just  beginning  to  dimly  steal  into  the  room.    He  had  ridden  all 
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night,  his  brain  in  a  turmoil,  wondering,  raving,  sorrowing,  and 
trying  to  decide.  Now  that  he  had  gotten  home  at  last,  he  was 
still  in  the  same  perturbation  of  soul. 

But  nature  slowly  overcame  him,  and  he  fell  asleep  to 
troubled  dreams.  He  dreamed  of  many  and  weird  things. 
Always  in  the  background  of  his  dreams  was  the  adored  face 
of  the  "Fairy'  ',  smiling  up  at  him  as  on  the  day  he  had  first  seen 
her.  Various  incidents  sped  through  his  brain.  One  time  he 
was  dancing  with  the  "Fairy",  again  he  was  madly  riding 
through  the  murky  gloom,  weighed  down  by  suicidal  thoughts. 
Then  he  was  falling  off  a  cliff.  Faster  and  faster  he  fell,  the 
whirring  in  his  ears  grew  louder  and  - —  suddenly  he  was  cutting 
along  in  a  motor-boat,  with  the  little  waves  dancing  merrily 
past  him.  Before  him  loomed  a  pier.  He  stopped  his  boat  and 
disembarked.  As  he  walked  up  to  the  building  before  him,  he 
read  in  huge  letters  on  the  lower  balcony  H.  C.  C.  He  glanced 
along  the  balcony  and  saw  —  a  man  that  looked  just  like  him! 

He  awoke  with  a  start.  Now  he  remembered!  Two  years 
past  he  had  frequented  the  Hollingsworth  Canoe  Club.  At  a 
dance  there  he  had  met  a  man  who  resembled  him  in  every 
respect.  How  plainly  he  remembered  it  all  now!  And  they 
had  joked  about  the  strange  similarity  and  exchanged  dances 
just  to  fool  people.  To  think  that  now  this  likeness  should  have 
brought  about  such  misery  and  heartache! 

"Now,  what  was  his  name?"  ruminated  Tommy,  beating 
his  brow  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  recall  it.  "He  lived  in  New  York, 
I  believe,  and  —  who  the  devil  was  he  up  at  Hollingsworth  to 
see?   Why  —  it  was  Marion  Shepway!    I'll  telephone  her  now!" 

Up  he  jumped  with  a  glance  at  the  mantel-clock  to  make 
sure  it  was  not  too  early.  It  certainly  wasn't,  for  he  had  slept 
through  the  entire  forenoon. 

"Hello!  Is  Marion  there?  —  O,  hello,  Marion  —  Yes,  I 
must  admit  I'm  very  much  of  a  stranger.  But  to  speak  seriously 
- — yes,  I  can,  too.  Will  you  tell  me  something?  Stop  kidding! 
This  is  very  serious!  Who  was  that  fellow  at  the  Canoe  Club 
dance  two  years  ago  that  looked  like  me?  Of  course  you  know! 
He  was  staying  with  you  and — WTho?  'Dimmy'  Robertson? 
Yes,  yes,  from  Harvard.    What!    He's  there  in  Hollingsworth 
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now?  —  At  your  house?  Take  him  to  the  the  dansant  .at  the 
Waverley  this  afternoon  and  I'll  be  down.  —  No,  I  can't  ex- 
plain now!   Be  sure!  — Goodby!" 

A  few  hours  later  Tommy's  car  drew  up  before  the  "  Fairy's  " 
home,  and  out  he  leaped  with  his  heart  in  a  whirl.  She  met  him 
herself  at  the  door,  and  they  entered  the  drawing-room  without 
a  word.  She  sat  down  and  sadly  folded  her  little  hands  on  her 
lap.  Then  she  turned  a  very  sad,  questioning  glance  upon  him 
and  waited. 

Tommy  could  hardly  keep  from  taking  her  to  him  once 
again,  but  restrained  himself  and,  in  a  choked  voice,  said,  "I'm 
sorry  I  left  you  in  such  a  hurry  last  night.  It  was  all  such  a 
shock  to  me  that  I  forgot  myself.  Please  forgive  me  and  come 
for  a  ride?" 

"Do  you  really  want  me  to  come,  Tommy?" 

"Yes,  of  course  —  but  don't  look  at  me  that  way!  I  can't 
stand  it!    Hurry  now!    Let's  go!" 

A  while  later,  as  they  were  whizzing  along  at  a  speed  that 
threatened  every  occupant  of  the  road,  themselves  included, 
the  "Fairy"  ventured  to  break  silence,  "Where  are  we  going, 
Tommy?" 

"The  Waverley!"  snapped  back  poor  Tom,  "I  have  a  sur- 
prise there  for  you." 
"A  surprise?" 

"Yes,  the  real  thing!  You  don't  understand  me  now,  but 
you  will  soon.  Wait!" 

When  they  entered  the  WTaverley,  Tommy  watched  in  fear 
and  trembling  the  "Fairy's"  actions  when  she  again  met  "Dim- 
my"  Robertson.  She  was  a  good  actress,  and  none  but  the 
closest  of  observers  would  have  detected  the  slightest  surprise 
in  her  greeting. 

As  Tommy  danced  with  Marion  and  watched  the  recon- 
ciliation being  accomplished,  despair  settled  over  him,  blotting 
out  all  the  sunshine  and  joy  from  his  life,  and  leaving  him  only 
a  bleak  outlook  for  the  future.  And  yet  this  was  his  plan, 
fulfilled  for  him !  He  had  unselfishly  decided  to  make  the  "  Fairy  " 
happy  at  any  costs.  And  she  surely  was  happy  now.  He  looked 
about  him  again  to  see  if  she  were  smiling  at  "Dimmy"  in  the 
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way  he,  Tommy,  the  "just  as  good  imitation",  so  loved.  She 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen! 

He  couldn't  let  her  run  away  with  Dimmy  before  one  last 
glimpse  of  her!  He  rushed  furiously  out  of  the  room  and  down 
the  hallway.  Out  into  the  open  air  he  sped,  and  spied  a  car 
speeding  off  towards  the  center  of  Hollingsworth.  In  a  panic 
he  leaped  into  his  own  car  and  pursued  it. 

Intuitive  fear  drew  him  to  the  railroad  station.  When  he 
reached  it,  and  had  hurried  out  upon  the  platform,  he  could 
just  see  the  tail  of  the  New  York  train  fading  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

He  had  lost  her! 

"Tommy  dear!" 

He  whirled,  and  there  stood  the  " Fairy",  arms  wide,  and 
eyes  dimmed  by  happy  tears  as  she  came  toward  him. 

"I  thought  I  loved  him,  dearest,  but  when  it  came  to  leav- 
ing you  for  him  —  I  just  couldn't  do  it.  I  love  you,  Tommy, 
and  you  only!   I  " 

Well,  she  couldn't  exactly  say  any  more  at  that  moment. 
Nor  could  she  exactly  keep  from  marrying  Tommy  and  living 
happily  ever  afterward,  as  they  say  in  all  regular  fairy  tales. 
And  yet,  when  a  boy  was  born  to  her,  she  used  to  call  him 
"Dimmy". 

C.  N.  Fitts 


THE  BELATED  BANSHEE 


THE  wake  was  over.  The  mourners  had  taken  their  pay 
and  gone  off  grumbling  through  the  rain.  Thady  sat 
alone  by  the  fireside  listening  to  the  beating  of  the  storm 
upon  the  thatch  and  to  the  voice  of  the  wind  calling  down  the 
chimney.  He  thought  of  many  things  as  he  sat  looking  into  the 
smouldering  turf  fire.  He  thought  of  the  wake  itself,  of  the  fine 
folk  who  had  come  to  it,  and  of  the  good  potheen  he  had  made 
way  with  himself.  But  most  he  thought  of  red-haired  Kate 
Maloney  and  of  the  strange  sights  and  sounds  which  had  attended 
her  burying. 

"Why,  'tis  old  Maisie  O'Rourke  herself  is  after  seeing  the 
corpse-lights  eight  separate  times  since  Kate  fell  sick,"  said 
Thady  almost  aloud.    "As  for  Barney  O'Connell  " 

A  hoarse  low  wail  arose  suddenly  from  without  the  window. 
Thady  sat  bolt  upright  and  listened.  It  came  again,  at  first  in- 
distinct and  like  a  moan,  then  rose  to  a  piercing  quaver  and  died 
away  again  in  a  long-drawn  cadence. 

"The  Banshee!"  cried  Thady,  and  for  a  moment  the  fear 
of  her  half  petrified  him.  Then,  when  one  of  the  long  wails  was 
broken  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  he  began  to  collect  his  wits. 
Could  a  banshee  with  a  hoarse  voice  and  an  attack  of  croup  work 
him  any  great  harm,  he  wondered.  He  even  began  to  grow 
indignant. 

"A  fine  time,  indeed,  for  the  likes  of  her  to  be  whining  and 
sniffling  about  the  house,  now  that  Kate  is  well  in  her  grave,"  he 
said,  for  Thady  knew  as  well  as  another  that  it  is  a  banshee's 
business  to  warn  folk  of  an  approaching  death,  not  to  come 
sighing  and  sobbing  around  when  everything  is  over. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  potheen  he  had  drunk  made  him  grow 
bold  of  a  sudden.  Whatever  the  cause,  he  waited  until  he  heard 
the  Banshee  pass  around  to  the  side  of  the  house  away  from  the 
door,  and  then  stole  quietly  out.  He  crouched  down  in  the 
dark,  waiting  for  her  to  come  back  to  the  window.  Presently 
she  did,  and  as  she  was  pressing  her  old  face  up  to  the  glass, 
scratching  at  the  pane  with  her  withered  fingers,  mumbling  to 
herself,  letting  out  a  screech  now  and  then,  and  doing  all  the 
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things  a  well-trained  and  capable  banshee  should,  Thady  jumped 
up,  grabbed  hold  of  her,  dragged  her  into  the  house,  and  shut 
the  door  before  she  could  get  over  her  surprise  and  astonishment. 

When  he  had  got  her  over  to  the  hearth,  pushed  her  down 
onto  a  stool,  and  poked  the  fire  up  to  a  blaze,  he  didn't  wonder 
that  the  capture  was  such  an  easy  one.  She  was  a  wretched- 
looking  banshee.  The  hair  hung  down  limply  over  her  ugly  face 
so  that  Thady  could  hardly  see  her  beady  little  eyes.  Her 
clothes  were  ragged  and  soaked  through  with  the  rain,  her  teeth 
chattering,  and  her  whole  body  trembling  with  the  cold. 

"Oh!"  she  sobbed,  sticking  out  her  skinny  arms  to  the  blaze. 
"For  the  love  of  Heaven  get  me  a  bite  to  eat.  'Tis  a  long,  long 
way  I've  come." 

Thady  was  so  dumbfounded  with  the  hideous  look  of  her 
that  he  could  only  stare. 

"You'll  know  me  next  time  we  meet,  I  dare  say,"  said  the 
Banshee.  "Why  don't  you  mend  your  manners?  You  could 
at  least  get  me  a  cup  o'  tay.  Come  now,  that's  a  good  boy.  Be 
kind  to  an  old  woman.  D'you  see  how  wet  I  am?  'Tis  a  hard 
time  I've  had  getting  here." 

"You'd  have  done  better  to  stay  away  altogether,"  said 
Thady.    "Why  did  you  come?" 

"Why  did  I  come!"  gasped  the  Banshee  astonished.  "Isn't 
Kate  Maloney  dead?" 

"That  she  is,"  said  Thady,  "and  more's  the  pity,  for  'tis  a 
sweet  girl  she  was.  But  you're  just  two  days  late.  Kate's  in  her 
grave  now,  and  she's  no  need  of  your  services.  A  nice  banshee 
you  make!" 

"I  suppose  you  think  I'm  on  this  job  because  I  like  it,"  said 
the  Banshee  leaning  forward.  "Well,  I'm  not.  D'you  think  an 
old  woman  would  be  after  going  about  nights  the  way  I  do  if 
she  wasn't  forced  into  it?  D'you  think  I  enjoy  breaking  up  these 
little  marriage-parties,  parting  true  lovers,  giving  death-warn- 
ings and  all  o'  that?" 

"You  do  it  often  enough,"  said  Thady.  "If  you  don't 
enjoy  it,  why  do  you  keep  it  up?" 

"'Tis  me  orders,"  said  the  Banshee  impressively,  leaning 
back  again. 
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"Well,  then,  why  didn't  you  come  'round  at  the  proper 
time?"  demanded  Thady. 

"Don't  be  hard  on  me,"  whined  the  Banshee.  "Twas  the 
storm  kept  me  back,  and  the  extra  work.  I'm  that  rushed  with 
orders  I  couldn't  go  crying  for  the  High  King  of  Ulster  and  he 
to  be  dying  this  instant,  to  say  nothing  about  your  miserable 
Kate  Maloney.    Is  there  no  potheen  left  from  the  wake?" 

"I'd  be  careful  what  I  said  about  Kate  Maloney  if  I  was 
you,  and  as  for  the  potheen,  it's  little  of  that  you'll  get,"  said 
Thady,  a  bit  riled.   "Just  listen  now,  I've  a  word  to  say  to  you." 

"I've  no  desire  to  hear  your  words,"  said  the  Banshee 
haughty-like,  making  as  if  to  get  up.  "'Tis  going  I  am.  I've 
been  in  this  wretched  place  long  enough." 

"Hold  on,"  said  Thady.  "You've  not  been  here  half  so 
long  as  you're  going  to  be."  He  pulled  down  a  holly  branch 
that  was  hanging  above  the  door  for  good  luck  and  suddenly 
made  a  circle  with  it  in  the  dirt  floor  around  the  Banshee's  stool. 

When  she  saw  what  he  had  done,  the  ugly  thing  set  up  a 
most  horrible  screeching.  She  knew  he  had  the  best  of  her,  for 
no  banshee  or  other  night-creature  can  cross  a  circle  drawn  with 
a  branch  from  the  sacred  holly-tree.  She  jumped  up  and  down, 
waved  her  arms,  and  shrieked  till  she  was  black  in  the  face,  but 
it  had  no  effect  at  all  upon  Thady's  courage. 

"Stop  your  yelling,"  said  he  when  he  was  able  to  get  a  word 
in,  "for  it  will  do  you  no  good  at  all.  I'm  thinking  you  know 
a  charm  or  two  that  would  make  my  Kate  a  living  girl  again." 

"You  silly  fool,"  yelled  the  Banshee,  "why  should  you  be 
after  disturbing  her  rest  now?" 

"That's  nothing  to  you,"  said  Thady,  "you  know  charms 
a  plenty." 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,"  yelled  the  Banshee. 
"You  do!"  cried  Thady. 

"I'll  tell  none  of  them  to  you,  anyway,"  she  sneered. 
"Then  you  can  sit  on  that  stool  till  the  crack  of  doom," 
said  Thady. 

"Very  well,  I'll  stay  here,"  said  she,  sitting  down  and  pre- 
tending to  be  calm.   "  It's  better  here  than  out  in  the  rain." 
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"Make  yourself  comfortable,"  said  Thady,  sitting  down 
himself.   "  You've  the  devil  of  a  long  wait  ahead  of  you." 

So  they  sat  for  a  while,  glaring  at  each  other  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  fire.   At  last  the  Banshee  began  to  grow  restless. 

"Let  me  out  of  this,"  she  cried.    "D'you  think  my  time's 

worth  nothing  at  all?    Look  "    She  took  a  small  black 

object  from  her  dress  and  held  it  out  in  the  fire-light — "'tis  the 
finger  of  a  dead  man.  Take  it  with  you,  and  when  you  get  Kate 
out  of  the  grave,  mark  the  sign  o'  the  cross  with  it  on  her  fore- 
head. Then  hurry  back,  the  both  of  you,  for  I  must  be  on 
me  way." 

Thady  didn't  wait  for  any  more,  but  grabbed  a  spade  from 
the  corner  and  set  his  hand  to  the  latch.  He  was  just  going  out 
when  the  Banshee  cried: 

"Wan  moment,  please.  I  may  as  well  warn  you.  Don't  by 
any  chance  be  after  saying  it  was  the  Banshee  sent  you." 

"And  why  not?"  demanded  Thady.  "I'll  do  as  I  like  about 
that." 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  "but  don't  say  you  were  never 
warned.    If  you  should  so  much  as  whisper  to  Kate  that  the 

Banshee  "    But  Thady  had  slammed  the  door  before  she 

could  finish. 

Outside  it  was  as  wet  and  miserable  a  night  as  he  had  ever 
known.  If  Kate  Maloney  hadn't  been  mixed  up  in  the  affair, 
nothing  in  the  world  could  have  enticed  him  out  of  the  house. 
He  ran  as  swiftly  as  he  could  to  the  kirk-yard.  When  he  cane 
to  it  there  wasn't  one  of  the  dead  but  was  sitting  on  the  top  of 
the  tombstones  or  else  looking  at  him  over  the  kirk-yard  wall. 
They  were  all  huddled  together  in  their  wet  shrouds,  shivering 
and  shuddering  with  the  cold  and  trying  to  keep  each  other 
warm.  Two  stood  on  either  side  of  the  gate  and  stretched  their 
crooked  fingers  out  to  clutch  at  him  as  he  passed  through.  A 
whole  troop  of  the  creatures  had  run  into  the  kirk-porch  to  be 
out  of  the  wet,  and  there  they  sat,  side  by  side,  silently  starng 
at  him  as  the  others  had  done. 

Thady  got  the  kirk  door  open  somehow,  and  made  his  way 
to  a  corner  where  a  fresh  slab  in  the  floor  marked  the  resting- 
place  of  red-haired  Kate  Maloney.    Just  enough  light  filtered 
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in  through  the  scattered  windows  for  Thady  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  rest.  He  thrust  one  end  of  the  spade  under  a  corner 
of  the  slab,  pried  it  up,  and  began  to  dig  in  the  soft  earth  under- 
neath. At  last,  when  he  had  dug  down  a  couple  of  feet,  he 
came  upon  something  white.  He  felt  of  it.  It  was  part  of  a 
shroud.  After  that  he  put  down  the  spade  and  dug  with  his 
hands.  The  earth  came  away  easily  for  it  was  not  hard  packed, 
and  before  long  he  had  poor  Kate  lying  there  in  front  of  him. 
She  was  all  done  up  from  head  to  foot  in  her  shroud.  Long 
bandages  were  wound  about  her  head  and  under  her  chin.  A 
cloth  was  tied  over  her  face.  Thady  pushed  it  back,  took  the 
dead  man's  finger,  and  with  it  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
her  forehead.    Kate  sneezed  and  sat  up. 

"Thady  dear!"  she  cried  with  a  glad  voice,  undoing  the 
head  bandages  as  soon  as  she  had  got  her  arms  free,  and  pushing 
back  her  shroud. 

"You'll  stay  with  me  for  good  now,  won't  you,  Kate?"  said 
Thady,  helping  her  to  shake  the  dirt  out  of  her  red  tresses  and 
wiping  her  eyes  for  her  with  a  corner  of  the  shroud. 

"Sure,  that  I  will,  darlin'!"  she  answered. 

"And  you  won't  be  walking  with  that  lying  Paddy  McGee, 
will  you?" 

"That  I'll  not,"  said  Kate,  giggling. 

"Nor  go  to  mass  with  dirty  Shamus  O'Rourke?" 

"Never,"  said  Kate. 

"Nor  make  eyes  at  Barney  Flynn,  will  you?" 
"No,  Thady." 

"And  now  you'll  give  me  one  little  kiss,  won't  you,  Kate?" 

"Sure  as  you  live,  Thady  darlin',"  said  Kate,  stretching  out 
her  arms  to  him  with  the  sweetest  and  most  bewitching  smile 
ever  seen.  "But  you  must  be  telling  me  how  you  managed 
to  get  me  out  of  that  dirty  old  hole  and  who  sent  you  here." 

"Why,"  said  Thady,  never  thinking  of  the  warning,  "'twas 
the  Banshee  herself  sent  me." 

Instantly  there  came  a  most  horrible  change  over  the  girl. 
She  grew  stiff  as  a  stick  and  toppled  back  into  the  grave  with  a 
horrid  grin  frozen  on  her  white  face.    The  dirt  began  to  fall  in 
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over  her,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  Thady  to  do  but  shove 
in  the  rest  of  it  and  put  the  stone  back. 

When  he  got  out  of  the  kirk  he  found  the  day  was  beginning 
to  break.  Everywhere  shrouded  figures  were  picking  themselves 
up  and  scurrying  off  through  the  dawn.  Thady  stumbled  home 
through  the  pale  light  and  found  the  Banshee  still  sitting  by  the 
burnt-out  fire,  fretting  and  fuming  herself  into  an  awful  rage. 
She  was  no  longer  the  drenched  and  wretched  creature  of  the 
midnight.  She  had  dried  her  garments  and  warmed  herself 
thoroughly.  She  smiled  a  wicked  smile  with  her  white  lips  when 
she  saw  him  come  into  the  house. 

He  cast  a  glance  about  the  room.  The  wake  things,  the 
remains  of  the  feast,  and  so  on,  were  still  lying  about  as  they 
had  been  when  he  went  out. 

"Here's  your  miserable  charm,  you  wretched  creature," 
said  Thady,  tossing  her  the  dead  finger.  "And  now" —  breaking 
the  holly  branch  over  his  knee — "this  sets  you  free.  May  I 
never  lay  eyes  on  your  crooked  old  body  again!"  He  held  the 
door  open  for  her  to  pass  out. 

"Never  fear,  me  fine  lad,  you'll  not  see  me  again.  But  if 
the  blackest  curse  a  Banshee  ever  set  on  a  rascal  will  be  of  any 
satisfaction  to  you,  take  mine.  'Tis  welcome  you  are  to  it.  Ill 
luck  to  you!"  And  with  that  she  whisked  herself  off  up  the 
chimney. 

A  ray  of  morning  light  fell  in  through  the  window.  Thady 
sank  into  a  chair.  "I  didn't  even  get  my  kiss,"  said  he,  rather 
mournfully,  watching  a  stray  hen  that  sauntered  past  the  door, 
picking  up  a  grain  or  two  here  and  there.  "Well,  myself  is 
to  blame.    'Tis  a  mess  I've  made  of  things." 
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[The  Bulletin  has  in  some  previous  numbers  discussed  the  effort  being 
made  to  take  from  the  students  here  "the  fear  of  sheepskin",  to  give  them  a 
sincere  love  of  books.  To  instil  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 
working  of  a  library,  compulsory  library  classes  have  been  organized  for 
Seniors,  and  reference  work  assigned.  This  has  covered  the  necessary  ele- 
ments. 

In  order  to  increase  the  amount  of  outside  reading  done  by  the  fellows, 
the  Librarian  will  now  post  lists  of  selected  books,  with  brief  reviews  of  each. 
In  this  way  the  student  who  doesn't  know  exactly  what  he  Wishes  to  read, 
can  get  much  help  in  his  selection.  The  books  posted  will  not  be  treatises  on 
psychic  phenomena  nor  comparative  literature,  nor  will  they  always  be  very 
recent  books,  but  rather  ones  which  have  proved  popular  with  young  men, 
and  have  been  able  to  hold  their  place.  Some  of  the  reviews  will  be  written 
by  students,  and  by  members  of  the  Faculty;  the  list  posted  in  the  Library 
will  be  printed  in  this  magazine  monthly,  with  a  few  selected  reviews.  The 
list  for  January  follows. —  Ed.] 

Jock  o'  the  Bushveld  by  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick 
Athletic  training  by  Michael  Murphy 
Mermaid  Tavern  by  Alfred  Noyes 
Boots  and  saddles  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Custer 
Amateur  Gentleman  by  Jeffery  Farnol 
Wild  Life  Conservation  by  W.  T.  Hornaday 
Dartmouth  Out  O'  Doors 
War  in  Europe  by  A.  B.  Hart 
Forty-one  Years  in  India  by  Lord  Roberts 
Four  Feathers  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason 
Our  Many-sided  Navy  by  R.  W.  Neeser 
The  Silent  Places  by  Stewart  E.  White 
Our  Many-sided  Navy,  by  Robert  W.  Neeser.    Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  1914. 

Our  Many-sided  Navy,  written  by  Robert  W.  Neeser  and 
published  by  the  Yale  University  Press,  is  a  book  which  ought 
to  appeal  to  every  American;  to  every  American  boy,  particu- 
larly. In  his  preface  the  author  says,  "The  vital  need  of  the 
navy  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  to  have  the  people  of  the 
United  States  know  more  about  it  and  care  more  about  it."  We 
all  have  some  vague  idea  about  our  navy,  but  few  indeed  have 
any  definite  knowledge  about  it.  Some  of  the  chapters  are: 
The  Naval  Station  at  Guantanamo  Bay;  Organization  of  the 
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Ship;  The  Bluejackets'  Daily  Life;  The  Battleship  as  an  Edu- 
cational Institution;  The  Engineering  Competitions;  The  Ath- 
letics in  the  Navy;  Work  of  the  Torpedo  Flotillas;  and  Target 
Practice.  These  and  several  others  are  so  clearly  and  enter- 
tainingly written  that  the  result  is  not  an  obscure  technical 
treatise,  but  a  delightfully  instructive  story.  There  are  forty 
beautiful  illustrations. 

Mr.  Neeser  is  well  qualified  to  place  these  facts  before  the 
public,  for  he  had  been  since  boyhood  an  ardent  student  of 
the  navy,  and  in  recent  years  has  cruised  with  the  Atlantic 
Squadron.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  this  book  of  my  friend 
and  classmate.  —  Frank  O'Brien 

Jock  of  the  Bushveld,  by  Fitzpatrick.   Longmans,  1911. 

Anyone  who  has  not  yet  read  that  wonderful  book,  Jock 
of  the  Bushveld,  has  a  great  treat  t  look  forward  to.  Judging 
from  the  title  it  might  be  a  story  about  almost  anything  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  from  a  man  to  a  beast.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  story 
of  a  dog,  and  it  tells  the  entire  life-story  of  that  dog,  a  Dog  with 
a  capital  D,  who  is  the  possessor  of  all  the  virtues  and  few  of 
the  vices  of  dogdom,  the  companion,  ally,  and  protector  of  his 
master,  and  the  hero  of  a  great  majority  of  the  adventures  which 
the  book  narrates. 

The  tale  itself  is  written  in  the  most  entrancing  style,  being 
more  a  series  of  clever  anecdotes  than  a  connected  story.  The 
trials  and  delights  of  African  travel  are  interestingly  set  forth, 
and  many  of  the  experiences  might  well  have  happened  to  any- 
one. The  writer,  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick,  knows  his  subject  as  do 
few  writers  of  dog  stories;  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  to  say, 
and  says  it  in  the  simplest  manner;  wherein  lies  the  great  virtue 
of  the  book.  It  is  clean,  wholesome  and  refreshing;  a  better 
man's  book  was  never  written.  Good,  red-blooded  action 
dominates  the  whole  story,  and  when  once  read,  it  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten,  but  will  be  re-read  again  and  again.  Through  all 
the  wealth  of  narrative  and  anecdote  runs  an  undercurrent  of 
humor  and  pathos  which  will  please  those  who  seek  for  amuse- 
ment in  everything.  Anyone  desiring  a  literary  treat  will  do 
well  to  read  it. 
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Dartmouth  Out  O'  Doors.    Compiled  and  edited  for  the 
Dartmouth  Outing  Club  by  Fred  N.  Harris. 

Dartmouth  Out  0'  Doors  is  the  name  given  to  the  recent 
publication  of  the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club,  and  the  contents 
surely  fulfil  any  expectations  aroused  by  the  magic  name  "Out- 
doors", especially  used  in  connection  with  "Dartmouth".  In 
it  we  are  shown  an  immensely  attractive  picture  of  the  winter 
life  in  Hanover,  and  of  the  sports  which  are  gaining  an  increas- 
ingly strong  foothold  there.  It  is  a  book  of  an  extremely  whole- 
some nature  compiled  by  men  of  manly  instinct  for  the  benefit 
of  other  fellows  of  similar  character.  Sports  of  rough  exercise 
and  chance,  especially  when  practised  in  the  open  air  in  wid- 
winter,  strike  a  wonderfully  appealing  note  to  every  whole- 
hearted American,  and  a  college  where  such  sports  are  made  a 
feature  should  rouse  the  manly  interests  of  us  all. 

In  glancing  over  the  pages  of  this  booklet  we  find  little 
attempt  at  literary  polish  and  elegance.  What  there  is  would 
best  be  eliminated  or  else  the  book  would  fail  in  its  purpose.  It 
was  not  compiled  for  an  essay  on  "life  in  company  with  nature", 
but  merely  to  make  an  appeal  to  one's  natural  enjoyments;  to 
reawaken  the  American  boy's  love  for  the  primeval  forest,  the 
hearty  society  of  the  camp,  and  the  violent  physical  exercise 
which  can  rarely  accomplish  aught  but  good.  If  the  book  fulfils 
this  purpose,  who  cares  for  the  mode  of  expression?  And  though 
it  may  be  lacking  in  some  ways  as  a  year-book  it  nevertheless 
shows  the  right  spirit  and  an  honest  desire  to  forward  hearty 
interests  in  college  life. 

There  is  but  one  real  literary  attempt  in  the  whole  col- 
lection of  sketches  and  even  this  seems  out-of-place  and  un- 
necessary. It  is  the  sketch  entitled  "Hanover  and  Outdoor 
Life".  It  is  useless  to  discuss  its  many  merits  as  an  essay, 
or  description  of  the  country  surrounding  Dartmouth.  It  has 
so  little  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  book;  it  does  not  at  all 
participate  in  the  rough,  wholesome  feeling  of  the  other  con- 
tributions. We  may  admire  it  in  itself,  but  we  feel  that  it  does 
not  belong  in  the  place  which  it  now  occupies. 

Some  of  the  pieces,  however,  have  much  merit  as  narratives 
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in  spite  of  their  being  consistently  unpolished.  They  are  strictly 
the  work  of  enthusiasts  —  enthusiasts  who,  though  they  mani- 
fest little  genius  with  their  pens,  are  nevertheless  enabled  by 
sheer  force  of  their  own  rapture  to  impart  some  of  it  to  their 
readers.  The  products  of  these  men  are  to  be  read  with  pleasure. 
Their  frank  and  simple  phraseology  lends  a  distinct  charm  and 
reveals  most  effectually  the  spirit  of  the  writer. 

On  the  whole  the  book  may  be  strongly  recommended  for 
perusal.  Its  enthusiasm  is  natural,  its  spirit  is  wholesome,  and 
its  information  is  extremely  useful.  The  book  shows  careful 
editing  and  compiling,  and  the  Outing  Club  is  especially  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  its  photographs  as  illustrations. 
It  is  the  type  of  volume  that  should  appeal  to  every  red-blooded 
American,  and  we  feel  that  it  should  appear  upon  the  library 
shelves  of  every  school  and  college  in  the  country. 

R.  H.  Bassett 

Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  by  Alfred  Noyes.  Stokes, 
New  York,  1913. 

In  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern  Alfred  Noyes  has,  in  his 
most  exhilarating  style,  swept  the  twentieth  century  back  into 
the  midst  of  the  sixteenth,  and  with  subtlety  of  meter  and 
effective  use  of  reverberant  sound,  has  cast  over  our  modernism 
that  perfect  atmosphere  which  we  like  to  call  Elizabethan.  He 
has  given  us  a  very  potent  touch  of  the  wit  and  adventurous 
good-fellowship  of  the  days  of  Marlowe  and  Drake,  and  has 
brought  to  us  through  his  sequence  of  song  and  story  the  sweep- 
ing vastness  of  their  times.  Dull  indeed  is  he  who  can  read  with- 
out a  thrill  of  joyous  life  such  a  passage  as  this  characteristic  one 
from  the  first  tale: 

Marchaunt  Adventurers,  chanting  at  the  windlass, 
Early  in  the  morning  we  slipped  from  Plymouth  Sound, 
All  for  adventure  in  the  great  New  Regions, 
All  for  Eldorado,  and  to  sail  the  world  around! 
Sing,  the  red  of  sunrise  ripples  round  the  bows  again. 
Marchaunt  Adventurers,  O  sing,  we're  outward  bound, 
All  to  stuff  the  sunset  in  our  old  black  galleon, 
All  to  seek  the  merchandise  that  no  man  ever  found. 
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Chorus:         Marchaunt  Adventurers! 

Marchaunt  Adventurers! 
Marchaunt  Adventurers,  O  whither  are  ye  bound?  — 
All  for  Eldorado  and  the  great  new  sky-line. 
All  to  seek  the  merchandise  that  no  man  ever  found. 

Never  before  has  a  poet  captured  so  well  the  spirit  of  a  remote 
age,  and  built  upon  it  a  creation  of  his  own  with  such  ultimate 
success.  That  is  why  The  Tales,  with  their  free,  vigorous, 
adventurous  tone,  appeal  to  so  many  people,  and  particularly 
to  boys  and  young  men. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  long  evenings  of  winter,  with  their  manifold  oppor- 
tunities for  work  and  play,  are  here  once  more.  The  football 
season  is  long  past;  baseball  is  only  a  thought  of  the  future; 
athletics  are  not,  for  these  few  short  months,  the  motive  of  our 
life.  And  therefore  it  seems  only  natural  that  these  long  hours 
of  twilight  should  cultivate  a  new  interest  in  certain  school 
organizations  other  than  those  giving  the  coveted  A.  There  is 
no  better  part  of  the  year  for  heeling  for  the  school  paper;  there 
is  more  chance  for  serious  study  in  this  than  in  any  other  term  — 
and  now  is  the  time,  if  ever,  when  there  ought  to  be  more  fellows 
writing  for  the  Mirror;  when  the  long  withheld  support  of  the 
student-body  should  be  renewed..  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  write 
an  acceptable  article  —  who  has  not  heard  some  old  soldier  tell 
his  thrilling  tale  of  guerilla  warfare;  who  but  has  had  some 
adventure  in  camp  or  abroad  worth  recording;  or  woven  mar- 
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velous  pipe-dreams  about  some  "fairy",  reveries  betraying  her 
inconceivable  beauty.  These  are  the  things  that  are  needed  — 
the  things  that  long  evenings  ought  to  produce. 

The  Mirror  is  pleased  to  announce  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing to  the  Editorial  Board:  Richard  H.  Bassett,  '16,  of  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  Associate  Editor;  Lester  B.  Scheide, 
'16,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Art  Editor. 


EXCHANGES 

The  Mirror  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  following  ex- 
changes : 

The  Exonian,  The  Widow,  The  Lampoon,  The  Yale  Record, 
Lasell  Leaves,  Ashville  School  Review,  The  Wesley  an  Literary 
Monthly,  The  Lyndon  Aggie,  The  Williams  Literary  Monthly, 
The  Lawrenceville  Literary  Magazine,  The  Delphian,  The  Dome, 
The  Acropolis,  The  Bowdoin  Quill,  The  Blue  and  White,  The 
Oracle,  The  Peddie  Chronicle,  The  Dragon,  Choate  News,  The 
Crescent,  The  Cornell  Era,  The  Fessenden  News,  The  Tome. 

"What  made  you  late,  Gerard?" 

"Well,  Panthea,  we  came  in  a  motor  car  and  on  the  way 
we  lost  our  bearings." — Lampoon 

Two  Irishmen  arranged  to  fight  a  duel  with  pistols.  One 
of  them  was  distinctly  stout,  and  when  he  saw  his  lean  adver- 
sary facing  him  he  raised  an  objection. 

"Bedad!"  he  said,  "I'm  twice  as  big  a  target  as  he  is,  so  I 
ought  to  stand  twice  as  far  away  from  him  as  he  is  from  me." 

"Be  aisy  now,"  replied  his  second,  " I'll  soon  put  that  right." 
Taking  a  piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket  he  drew  lines  down  the 
stout  man's  coat,  leaving  a  space  between  them. 

"Now,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  other  man,  "fire  away,  ye 
scalpeen,  and  remember  that  any  hits  outside  that  chalk-line 
don't  count."  — Lippincott's 
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Producer  —  The  comedians  seemed  nervous.  What  they 
needed  was  life. 

Critic  —  You're  too  severe!  Twenty  years  would  be 
enough. 

Bill — "When  was  the  B.  &  M.  Railroad  mentioned  in  the 
Bible?" 

Will— "Can't  say." 

Bill — "In  Genesis,  when  the  Lord  made  'all  creeping 
things'." — Punch  Bowl 

Crabbed  Old  Party — "I  heard  the  other  day  that  they 
were  going  to  make  Fords  six  inches  shorter  next  year." 
Cocky  Youth  — "Why  is  that?" 

C.  O.  P. — "So  that  they  can  get  more  on  the  road." — Min- 
nehaha 

"Did  you  see  the  German  navy  when  you  were  abroad?" 
"I  got  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  it." — Widow 

"I  had  a  dreadful  fall  last  night." 
"Tell  me  of  it,  Egbert." 

"My  wife  was  talking;  I  hung  on  every  word,  and  then, 

and  then  " 

"Yes,  yes,  and  then?" 

"  Her  voice  broke ! " — Lampoon 


Yankee — "What  makes  the  Boston  streets  so  crooked?" 
Doodle — "Let  me  smell  your  breath." — Jack  0'  Lantern 
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THE  BEQUEST 

THE  air  was  still  and  peaceful.  From  below  came  the  tinkle 
of  a  cowbell,  from  the  mountain  above  the  little  babble  of 
tinkles  from  a  herd  of  goats.  Off  below  me  stretched  the 
great,  placid  waters  of  Lake  Geneva,  swathed  in  red  mist  from 
the  setting  sun,  while  across  the  lake  towered  the  purple  peaks 
of  Savoy.  I  was  dog-tired  with  walking.  Thirty  miles  of  steady 
tramping  across  the  mountains  from  the  Bernese  Oberland  had 
left  a  natural  fatigue,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  profound 
satisfaction  that  I  approached  a  vineyard  wall  and,  relieving 
myself  of  my  heavy  knapsack,  stretched  out  my  weary  limbs 
to  rest.  A  light  breeze  breathed  upon  my  neck  and  awakened 
within  me  that  spirit  of  contentedness  and  benevolence  which 
only  comes  with  a  carefree  mind.  Below  me  lay  terraced  slopes, 
vineyards,  and  beyond  them  the  lake  shore  with  its  graceful 
curves  and  indentations.  Many  houses  and  villas  were  scattered 
upon  it,  including  the  village  of  La  Tour  and  the  town  of  Vevey. 
Before  me  the  road  forked.  Should  I  descend  to  La  Tour  or  to 
Vevey?   There  was  really  little  choice.    The  larger  hotels  were 

at  Vevey,  the  more  secluded  at  La  Tour.   At  Vevey  A  peal 

of  girlish  laughter  rang  out  behind  me  and  interrupted  me  as  I 
lay  thus,  drinking  in  the  sunset  glow  and  indolently  speculating 
on  my  route.  I  turned  abruptly.  A  youthful  couple  were  strid- 
ing down  the  roadway.  The  girl  was  of  slender  build,  and  the 
sweetest,  the  freshest,  the  most  innocent  little  creature  I  ever 
saw.  Her  hair  was  neither  light  nor  dark,  but,  at  any  rate, 
made  an  exquisite  frame  for  her  dainty  visage.  Her  throat  was 
soft  and  as  white  as  marble ;  while  I  gazed  at  her  out  burst  that 
little  laugh  from  the  ripest  of  lips,  and  I  was  transported  into 
the  third  heaven  of  bliss. 
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They  turned  down  the  road  to  La  Tour.  In  an  instant  my 
fatigue  was  gone,  and  I  jumped  up  to  pay  a  visit  to  La  Tour  also. 

As  I  followed  along  behind  at  a  respectful  distance  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  male.  He  was  evidently  of  Russian 
extraction,  judging  by  his  clothes  and  his  Russian  pronounciation 
of  French.  He  was  not  a  healthy  specimen.  His  gait  was 
painful,  his  chest  narrow,  and  his  face  colorless  A  sad,  haunted 
look  was  in  his  eyes,  the  same  sadness  bore  out  in  his  voice,  and 
everything  pointed  to  the  disease  that  was  slowly  sapping  away 
his  life  —  consumption !  The  two  figures  formed  a  strange 
contrast,  but  the  little  girl  did  not  seem  to  notice  it.  Her  childish 
prattle  had  an  American  accent  and  she  showed  herself  to  be  a 
fresh  arrival  in  the  old  country. 

The  two  turned  into  the  village  at  its  western  end,  and  I 
fcllowed  them  into  the  hotel  d'  Angleterre.  Who  was  the  fair 
creature?  Well,  I  could  wait  and  see.  There  was  to  be  a  dance 
that  night  for  the  hotel  guests,  and  I  had  only  to  secure  a  room 
and  await  developments. 

My  first  care  was  to  get  my  trunk  from  the  main  station 
at  Vevey,  whither  I  had  sent  it  in  advance.  This  done,  I  attired 
myself  in  my  smartest  and  sat  down  in  the  lobby  to  read.  The 
guests  began  to  descend  for  dinner.  An  old  lady  passed  me  and 
dropped  her  fan.  I  replied  with  such  ardor  that  she  took  a  fancy 
to  me  at  once,  and  disposed  herself  in  an  armchair  beside  me  for 
conversation.  Where  did  I  hail  from?  Had  I  been  long  over? 
Did  I  plan  to  attend  the  dance?  Such  a  nice  dance.  She  and 
her  daughter  would  both  be  there.  By  the  way,  would  I  dine 
with  herself  and  her  daughter  that  night?  I  was  just  preparing 
to  defend  myself  against  this  onslaught  when  that  pretty  little 
creature  of  the  afternoon  came  up  and  put  her  beautiful  white 
arms  about  the  aged  party's  neck. 

"Mother",  she  whispered,  "are  you  ready?" 

"Bless  you,  Barbara,  I  am.  Look!  I  want  you  to  meet  Mr. 
Mitchel  here.  He  is  from  the  States,"  and  there  ensued  the 
customary  words  between  two  American  parties  meeting  in  the 
old  country. 

The  upshot  was  that  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  seated  in  the 
big  dining-room  beside  and  talking  to  the  most  enchanting 
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little  person  in  the  world,  whilst  the  benignant  old  lady  smiled 
at  the  two  young  folks  in  their  prattle. 

Suddenly  the  bliss  was  interrupted.  I  became  aware  of 
a  chill  shadow  at  my  side  and,  looking  up,  found  myself  con- 
fronted by  the  glance  of  that  sad-eyed  Russian. 

"Mr.  Mitchel,  this  is  Count  Storsky."  The  gloomy  fellow 
made  no  reply,  at  least  not  beyond  a  stiff  bow  and  a  mumbled 
salutation.  "Barbara,"  he  muttered  brokenly,  "shall  we  go 
out  in  the  garden?"  And  enveloping  her  in  her  mantle  he  took 
her  out  into  the  night. 

I  guessed  the  story:  a  betrothal  for  rank  by  the  old  lady  in 
behalf  of  her  daughter.  But  there  was  something  in  the  young 
man's  demeanor,  something  mysterious  and  frigid  which  damp- 
ened the  atmosphere  in  which  he  moved.  Clearly  the  disease 
from  which  he  suffered  was  in  its  last  stages  and  he  was  doomed. 

Old  Madame  at  my  side  poured  an  endless  string  of  facts 
about  the  Count  into  my  ear,  but  I  heeded  them  not.  I  was 
straining  my  ears  for  that  little  ripple  of  laughter  which  was 
occasionally  borne  in  through  the  portal  from  without. 

"Barbara,  Barbara,"  the  name  throbbed  in  my  brain.  The 
dance  was  half  over  and  she  was  standing  at  my  side  out  in  the 
cool  of  the  terrace.  Below  in  the  garden  Count  Strosky  prome- 
naded restlessly,  the  old  lady,  Barbara's  mother,  on  his  arm. 
I  glanced  into  the  girl's  face,  and,  moved  by  I  know  not  what 
impulse,  addressed  to  her  these  words: 

"Miss  Overman,  Barbara,  do  you  know  that  that  fellow, 
Storsky,  is  dying  of  consumption?  Look  at  his  cheeks.  Look 
at  his  eyes." 

She  drew  back  a  little  coldly.  "Mr.  Mitchel,  you  are  mis- 
taken. It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  has  told  me  what  he  has, 
and  it  is  only  a  nervous  disease  for  which  he  is  under  treatment." 
A  hoarse  cough  came  up  from  the  garden  below. 

"Do  you  hear  that?"  I  said. 

She  turned  pale  for  a  moment  and  then  spoke.  "Not  so 
loud,  Mr.  Mitchel.  His  mother  is  in  that  room  yonder."  I 
turned  and  looked.  There  was  a  light  within,  and  by  it  his 
mother  could  be  seen.  I  glanced  closer.  What  was  she  doing? 
A  cold  shiver  passed  through  me  as  I  realized  the  situation. 
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"Look!"  I  whispered.  "Look  at  that  woman."  By  the  dim 
light  we  could  but  faintly  discern  her,  but  we  saw  enough.  She 
was  a  motherly-looking  woman, and  her  face  was  furrowed  with 
wrinkles  of  care.  In  her  clasped  hands  she  held  —  a  rosary. 
She  knelt  on  the  floor.  Her  face  was  upturned  to  heaven,  and 
she  raised  and  wrung  her  hands,  the  tears  streaming  down  her 
face  in  the  suppliant  agony  of  her  prayer.  Barbara  shrank  back 
in  horror  as  the  truth  dawned  on  her.  Madame  Storsky  was 
praying  for  her  son,  the  sad-eyed  Russian  boy. 

From  the  garden  below  came  another  hoarse  cough.  My 
companion  gave  a  start  and  turned  squarely  upon  me. 

"What  right  had  you  to  tell  me  this,  Mr.  Mitchel?"  she 
demanded,  her  eyes  snapping  with  anger. 

"None,  Miss  Overman,  none,  I  admit,"  said  I,  with  my 
eyes  cast  to  the  ground. 

"Then  why  did  you  do  it?  Oh,  why  did  you  do  it?"  she 
moaned. 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  answer. 

"I  think,  Mr.  Mitchel,"  she  said  haughtily,  "we  have  seen 
enough  of  each  other  to-night.  Cancel  the  dances,  if  you  please, 
that  you  had  engaged  with  me."  She  turned  on  her  heel  and 
left  me  alone  on  the  terrace. 

I  went  to  my  room  and  commenced  to  pack  my  trunk.  I 
had  resolved  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible.  The  situation  was 
growing  uncomfortable,  and  Barbara  —  oh,  well,  she  was  like 
a  thousand  other  girls  I  had  seen.  I  descended  to  the  office  to 
ask  for  my  bill,  but  as  I  passed  the  door  of  the  parlor  I  saw  two 
figures  seated  together,  Barbara  and  Storsky.  I  turned  and 
retraced  my  steps  to  my  room.  No,  I  could  not  go  while  she 
remained.  Besides,  it  was  evident  that  the  count  could  not 
hold  out  many  months  longer.  When  he  died  —  O!  the  thought 
was  insane,  inhuman,  wretched,  but  I  would  have  done  murder 
for  Barbara  then.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  cultivate  that  Storsky 
fellow.   It  might  make  my  sweetheart  better  disposed  toward  me. 

So  I  lingered  on  —  on  through  the  early  summer  till  sud- 
denly the  July  sun  shone  in  the  heavens.  July  passed  like  a 
dream,  and  presently  we  were  in  August.  I  made  the  count's 
acquaintance  soon  after  my  arrival.    His  long  illness  had  made 
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him  of  a  reserved,  suspicious  nature,  but  after  I  had  surmounted 
this  barrier  I  found  him  rather  friendly.  His  disposition,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  utter  despondency.  I  rarely  saw  his  lips  curve 
into  a  smile  —  never,  in  fact,  except  when  Barbara  was  with 
him. 

The  way  she  stuck  to  him  during  those  heated  summer 
months  was  wonderful.  My  passion  for  her  increased  daily. 
The  more  I  saw  of  her  the  deeper  the  habit  became  rooted  in 
me  and  I  would  follow  her,  waylay  her,  do  anything  to  be  in 
her  sight.  But  her  attitude  toward  me  changed  very  little. 
She  spoke  to  me  pleasantly  enough,  but  seemed  to  avoid  any 
extensive  conversation  with  me. 

One  day  late  in  August  I  saw  her  sitting  alone  in  the  garden 
with  a  mournful  expression  upon  her  face  —  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance for  her.  I  ventured  to  approach  her  and  inquire 
the  matter. 

"Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose,  Mr.  Mitchel,  that  there 
is  anything  the  matter  with  me?"  she  said  in  a  tone  that  warned 
me  to  proceed  no  further. 

I  speedily  adjourned  to  the  old  lady  whom  I  found  sitting 
on  the  terrace,  enjoying  her  tea.  "What  is  the  matter  with 
Barbara?"  "Oh,  it's  the  Count,  Count  Storsky.  Yes,  he's  very 
sick,  they  say.  Taken  him  to  a  hospital  out  of  town,  up  on  the 
mountain  side.  Barbara's  all  cut  up  about  it.  Yes,  very  sick." 
Whereupon  the  worthy  lady  resumed  her  teacup  with  undivided 
interest.  But  I  saw  my  opening  and  made  up  my  mind  to  enter 
it. 

I  descended  to  the  garden  and  approached  the  girl  as  she 
sat  moodily  upon  the  low  wall. 

"Miss  Overman,"  I  said,  summoning  up  all  the  politeness 
and  humility  I  could  put  in  my  voice,  "is  there  anything  I  can 
do  to  help  Count  Storsky?  I  hear  he  is  ill.  Are  visitors  allowed 
him?" 

It  hit  the  exact  spot.  "Oh,  Mr.  Mitchel,  if  you  could  only 
go  to  him  for  me.  They  won't  let  me  go.  They  might  let  you 
in  where  they  would  refuse  a  woman.  Please  go  to  him  and 
take  some  things  I  want  to  send  to  him." 
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"All  right,  my  dear  Miss  Overman,"  said  I  with  secret  joy, 
and  I  at  once  proceeded  to  make  ready  for  the  visit. 

An  hour  later  I  approached  the  big  hospital  up  on  the 
mountain,  duly  laden  with  packages  from  Barbara  to  her  lover, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  waiting-room  by  an  attendant.  I 
waited  a  half-hour  but  received  no  reply,  and  was  about  to  rise 
and  leave  when  the  attendant  came  in,  bearing  two  letters. 

"  Monsieur  Storsky  cannot  see  you  now.  He  begs  you  to 
accept  these."  The  attendant  left.  I  glanced  at  the  envelopes. 
One  was  addressed  to  Miss  Barbara  Overman  and  one  to  me. 
"My  dear  friend,"  read  mine,  "my  heart  is  really  touched  to 
see  you  come  here  to  me.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  this  is  my 
last  bed.  To-morrow  the  great  event  will  occur,  so  say  the 
doctors.  If  I  am  still  alive  to-morrow  afternoon,  come  and  see 
me.  I  can  see  you  then."  All  at  once  there  fell  upon  me  the 
consciousness  of  my  own  base  conduct.  I  was  truly  humiliated 
and  walked  slowly  home  to  bear  the  letter  to  Barbara. 

I  found  her  pacing  the  garden,  eagerly  awaiting  my  arrival. 
She  approached  me  rapidly. 

"Have  you  seen  him?  What  did  he  say  to  you?"  she  in- 
quired nervously. 

"Monsieur  Storsky,"  I  replied  slowly,  "has  acted  like  a 
gentleman.  He  has  shown  to  me  a  nobility,  of  which  a  fraction 
would  make  me  a  vastly  better  man.  No,  I  did  not  see  him,  but 
he  sends  you  this." 

She  tore  it  open  and  glanced  at  the  contents.  Her  lips 
quivered,  her  face  turned  pale,  and  she  swallowed  hard  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  turned  away  and  entered  the  hotel  without 
uttering  a  word.  But  a  minute  later  I  heard  her  crying  in  her 
room. 

The  next  afternoon  came  like  the  wind.  Slowly  I  wound 
around  the  curves  of  the  roadway  that  led  to  the  big  hospital 
of  Mon  Repos.  "Is  Mr.  Storsky  able  to  see  me  now?"  I  in- 
quired of  the  attendant. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "if  you  are  Mr.  Mitchel,  yes."  I  was 
admitted  to  a  little  white  room  with  a  glass  wall  that  afforded 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  mountains  and  the  lake.  The  Count 
lay  on  a  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.    Beside  it  knelt  his 
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mother,  her  face  buried  in  the  sheets,  breathing  a  silent  prayer 
for  her  boy.    She  did  not  perceive  my  arrival. 

"Monsieur  Storsky,"  I  began,  "you  wanted  to  see  me." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  the  accents  of  death.  "Yes,  I  wanted 
to  see  you.  Sit  down."  I  obeyed,  and  he  continued.  "It's 
about  Barbara  I  wanted  to  speak.  You  know  her,  Mr.  Mitchel, 
and  you  must  love  her.  Everything  I  had  to  live  for  was  bound 
up  in  that  girl.  All  my  love,  all  my  happiness,  and  she  is  the  only 
thing  I  regret  leaving  in  this  world  —  except  my  mother.  But 
now  that  I  must  go,  I  want  to  leave  her  to  some  one  worthy  of 
her.  I  have  been  a  great  deal  to  her,  and,  unworthy  as  I  am, 
my  place  in  her  heart  will  be  hard  to  fill.  But  you  can  do  it, 
Mr.  Mitchel,  if  any  man  can.  If  you  respect  the  wishes  of  a 
dying  man,  take  her  and  endeavor  to  be  to  her  what  poor  Count 
Storsky  was  while  he  lived.   That  is  all  I  ask.    Do  you  agree?" 

"Mr.  Storsky,  I  do  not  deserve  to  tread  the  shadow  of  that 
girl.  I  cannot  conceive  of  my  polluting  her  life  by  contact  with 
mine.  But  if  I  can  gratify  the  wish  of  a  man  who  has  acted  as 
you  have  toward  me,  I  will  consecrate  all  my  life  and  energy  to 
doing  so.  Your  hand,  Mr.  Storsky."  The  poor  fellow  reached 
out  his  thin  white  fingers  and  clutched  mine;  looking  long  and 
searchingly  in  my  eyes,  I  will  never  forget  the  gratitude  that 
shone  there.    It  was  like  a  light  from  heaven  brought  to  earth. 

A  white  nurse  glided  into  the  room  and  felt  the  patient's 
pulse.  "Miss  Overman,"  she  announced.  I  departed  quickly 
and  just  brushed  the  girl  as  she  stepped  swiftly  through  the 
door.  There  was  a  little  balcony  opening  off  the  hallway,  in 
full  view  of  the  lake  and  mountains.  The  day  was  dying.  The 
sun  sank  over  the  Jura  Mountains  at  the  end  of  the  lake  and 
lit  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Rhone  valley  in  the  east.  The 
pink  mist  rose  from  the  valley  and  from  the  lake,  steeping 
everything  in  its  warm  and  penetrating  glow.  There  I  sat  in  the 
full  glory  of  the  sunset  while  the  cool  breeze  blew  about  me, 
and  the  white  snows  of  the  Dent  du  Midi  glowed  a  fiery  red, 
thinking  over  the  mad  events  of  the  last  few  months;  thinking 
of  Barbara,  of  my  insane  courtship,  and  finally  of  the  poor 
fellow  who  had  given  his  all  to  me  in  return  for  my  own  selfish- 
ness.   There  he  lay  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  slowly  and  pain- 
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lessly  breathing  out  his  life.  There,  too,  was  Barbara,  my 
Barbara,  she  would  soon  be,  I  thought.  Yet  somehow,  I  shrank 
from  taking  her,  shrank  from  thus  enjoying  what  belonged  to 
another.  Poor  Storsky !  —  The  last  of  the  red  sun  disappeared 
behind  the  mountains  and  the  lower  world  was  steeped  in  a 
blue  twilight.  Only  the  distant  Rhone  peaks  retained  their 
flaming  red.  The  white  nurse  appeared  at  the  doorway.  It 
was  the  last  summons. 

The  room  was  still ;  the  silence  only  broken  by  the  occasional 
sobs  of  the  poor  old  mother  at  the  bedside  and  the  measured 
tread  of  the  doctor  who  paced  the  hallway.  I  drew  near  to  the 
girl  as  she  knelt  beside  the  still  figure,  both  her  hands  clutched 
in  the  white  fingers  of  the  dead  man. 

"Barbara!"  I  touched  her  lightly  on  the  shoulder.  No 
answer. 

"Barbara,  come  out  into  the  garden,  dear."  She  raised 
herself  slowly,  steadying  herself  on  my  arm.  Then,  resting  her 
head  on  my  shoulder  and  linking  her  arm  in  mine,  she  followed. 


Richard  H.  Bassett 


WAR -AND  PIERROT 


RAPPEZ  les  tambours  —  via! 


A  white  figure  clotted  with  black  discs  spun  itself 
across  the  glaring  stage.    The  fat  "mesdames"  in 


the  boxes  leaned  forward,  looking  for  something  unusual.  The 
violin  bows  in  the  orchestra  stopped  their  languid  see-sawing 
and  burst  into  a  fit  of  merriment,  producing  a  "vivace"  which 
carried  the  world  to  the  stars  and  a  wild  surge  of  joyous  unrest 
to  the  feet.  Then  the  lithe,  slim  figure  of  Pierrot  sprang  out 
from  the  wings  again,  and — "via" — was  standing  directly 
above  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  who  was  urging  his  men  into 
playing  as  they  had  never  played  before.  Then  Pierrot  lifted  a 
finger  —  there  was  dead  silence. 

"  Mesdames  et  messieurs"  said  Pierrot,  "il  me  fait  le  plus 
grand  plaisir  de  vous  voir  ici  le  soir.  T  espere  que  tout  le  monde 
soit  content  de  moi  "    Then  singing  out  joyously,  he  began: 


11  Je  suis  le  Pierrot  et  je  danse  —  la  -  la! 
Je  suis  le  Pierrot  —  me  voila,  me  voila  — 
Je  suis  le  Peirrot  et  je  chant  comme  —  ca! 
Le  Pierrot,  et  il  vous  faut 
Chanter  tres  haut,  'vec  Pierrot 
Je  suis  le  Pierrot  —  v'la!" 


Then  Pierrot  was  spanning  and  smiling,  back  and  forth,  around 
and  around,  throwing  kisses  to  one  and  all.  He  was  mad  that 
night  —  mad  with  joy  and  passion;  never  before  had  his  voice 
so  soared,  his  slender,  supple  legs  so  fairly  twinkled.  For  Pierrot 
had  found  love,  and  in  finding  it  was  turned  mad  —  but  what  a 
joyous  madness  it  was! 

The  Parisian  theatre-goers  needed  diversion  just  then,  for 
ominous  notes  had  been  sounded  throughout  the  city;  notes  of 
war  —  and  fighting.  Pierrot  was  thinking  of  this  a  little  as  he 
danced,  and  resolved  to  make  a  soothing  "improvisation"  on 
the  following  night.  Personally  he  cared  not  a  snap  for  the  war 
and  let  it  pass  through  and  out  of  his  mind  as  he  did  the  com- 
pliments and  flatteries  of  the  public.  For  by  this  gay  uncon- 
sciousness, this  unpretentiousness,  Pierrot  had  won  out  in  his  art 
and  was  known  throughout  Paris  as  "Pierrot  le  Gai". 
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"  Jetez  les  tambours  encore  —  v'laV  A  second  black  and 
white  figure  flew  from  the  wings  and  joined  Pierrot  in  his  mad 
whirl.  And  this  —  was  Pierrette  —  the  joy  and  love  of  Pierrot's 
life,  his  slim,  graceful  companion  who  enchanted  Paris  with 
her  dark,  slender  beauty.  Pierrot  was  a  dancing  god ;  Pierrette, 
a  modern  Terpsichore  —  and  let  the  orchestra  play  a  gavotte, 
let  the  stage  be  darkened,  let  the  white  spotlight  glare  in  a  bright 
circle  upon  the  two  —  and  "z/7a!"  you  are  immediately  trans- 
ported to  an  ethereal  somewhere  of  tinkling  waterfalls  and 
wings! 

When  the  last  bravo  had  been  shouted  and  Pierrot  and 
Pierrette  had  made  their  last  dizzy  bow  to  the  audience,  Pierrette, 
in  the  aristocratic  privacy  of  her  "green-room",  turned  to 
Pierrot  and  said,  "Promise  me,  Pierrot,  that  you  won't  fight." 
Pierrot,  laughing,  flicked  his  cigarette  airily:  "Oh,  ca  ne  me 
fait  rien!"  "But  Pierrot,  there  is  danger — I  feel  it,  I  know 
it  —  to  me  it  is  a  nightmare.  Pierrot,  for  love's  sake,  promise 
me  —  promise  me!"  She  was  clasping  his  head  in  her  thin 
little  hands  now  and  looking  deep  into  his  eyes.  So  Pierrot 
promised,  and  Pierrette  sang  again  while  she  lit  a  second  cigar- 
ette for  him;  after  which  she  drew  from  her  belt  a  dainty,  flat 
little  box,  and,  extracting  a  ridiculously  little  cigarette,  smoked 
daintily  and  quietly  by  his  side. 

But  promises  are  often  destined  to  be  broken,  and  Pierrot's 
was,  for  the  next  day  the  soldiers  came  —  and  Pierrot  went, 
compelled  by  that  not-to-be-questioned  power,  the  government 
of  France  —  and  left  Pierrette,  a  white  and  emaciated  little 
shadow  that  wandered  listlessly  down  the  big  street  which  was 
so  strangely  quiet.  And  that  night  Pierrot's  theatre,  which  was 
accustomed  to  hold  nothing  but  laughter  and  folly,  was  filled 
with  serious,  sombre-faced  men  and  women  who  listened,  and 
muttered  to  themselves  after  they  had  heard. 

Pierrot  hated,  hated,  hated  war!  He  hated  it  on  account  of 
its  damnable,  gilded  pomp;  he  hated  it  because  of  its  ridiculous 
formality  and  discipline  which  was  made  more  ridiculous  when 
the  selfish  soldiers  went  out  and  shut  out  all  cleanliness  and 
nobleness  of  heart  in  filth!  Pierrot  had  chosen  to  live  cleanly, 
and   the    crowded    condition    caused   by    the  mobilization 
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on  the  outskirts  of  Paris  sickened  him;  he  thought  of  Pierrette 
constantly  and  once  slipped  away  and  saw  her  for  a  brief,  pitiful 
hour  —  an  hour  in  which  he  and  she  tried  with  all  the  mag- 
nificent courage  they  possessed  to  forget  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  war.  But  when  Pierrot  had  his  back  to  the  little  house 
and  arrived  at  the  slumbering  troops  again,  he  raised  his  head 
to  the  stars  and  wept  —  wept  as  a  real  man  weeps  in  real  sorrow. 
And  Pierrette?  With  almost  pitiful  grit  she  faced  each  successive 
morning  with  a  bright  " B'jourV  to  the  maid  who  was  red  of 
eyes  and  nose  from  weeping  for  her  Jean.  Pierrette  would  scold 
her  sharply  for  it,  but  the  girl  would  only  say  with  a  hollow  sob, 
"Ah,  madame,  Jean  is  so  good  —  so  big  and  kind  —  and  he'll 
be  killed  I  know!"  Whereupon  Pierrette  would  scold  her  more 
severely  and  then  kiss  her  and  afterwards  —  weep! 

****** 

It  was  hailing  —  out  there  on  the  blood-soaked  battlefield. 
Pierrot  shuddered  as  he  groped  along  over  cold,  round  bodies, 
or  slipped  on  twisted  arms  and  legs.  He  prayed  and  muttered 
incessantly  —  thinking  of  Pierrette,  then  of  his  songs  and  his 
theatre  —  thinking,  thinking  ever  of  Pierrette.  He  was  hungry 
and  cold  and  in  a  continual  nightmare  of  fear  —  not  of  the 
hidden  enemy,  not  of  scrapnel  and  crying  bullets  —  but  of 
seeing  a  head  with  no  eyes  raise  itself  from  the  red  heaps  and 
sob,  or  of  stepping  on  a  still,  lifeless  mound  that  once  had  been 
a  hot,  vigorous  young  body.  Once  he  slipped  and  he  felt  the 
cold  contour  of  a  dead  soldier's  face  underneath  his  hot,  nervous 
hand.  Then,  finally,  under  the  horrors  of  the  night,  the  paths 
of  his  brain  became  hidden  in  an  uncertain  mist  while  he  swayed 
and  staggered  drunkenly.  Then  the  mist  cleared,  but  left  the 
paths  queerly  distorted.  To  Pierrot  the  open,  corpse-free  space 
in  which  he  happened  to  be  standing  was  his  dear  stage;  the 
grinning  things  that  looked  with  dead,  bloody  eyes  were  his 
familiar  applauders  again.  He  shouted,  "  Frappez  les  tam- 
bours, v'la!".  He  went  through  the  old,  happy  steps  in  a  me- 
chanical way  at  first  as  if  he  wished  to  get  through  with  them  — 
then  suddenly  his  face  changed  —  became  eager,  and  he  danced 
as  he  had  never  danced,  back  and  forth,  around  and  around. 
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throwing  kisses  to  one  and  all  and  ending  in  a  pirouette  and  the 
burst  of  happy  song,  "  Je  suis  le  Pierrot  —  v'lal" 
"Pierrot,  Pierrot!" 

A  slim,  white  figure  let  itself  down  from  the  steep  rocks 
above  Pierrot.  "An  angel,"  thought  Pierrot,  "an  angel,  come 
to  take  me  now  —  away  from  these  horrors." 

"Pierrot,  Pierrot!" 

Pierrette  was  clasping  his  head  in  her  hands,  as  she  had 
done  that  other  night.  "Pierrot,  look  at  me,  look  at  me;  I  have 
come  through  hell  to  you,  Pierrot,  and  —  I  have  found  you. 
And  now  hell  cannot  harm  me  —  Pierrot,  look  at  me!" 

Pierrot  looked,  and  laughed  and  fingered  the  red  cross  on 
her  arm.  "No,  no,  it  is  not  Pierrette,  the  spot  should  be  round 
and  black,  and  there  should  be  many  of  them.  "Pour  je  suis 
le  Pierrot,  et  je  danse  —  la -la!"  In  a  mad  abandon,  he  con- 
tinued the  song,  circling  about,  but  never  looking  at  Pierrette, 
who  stretched  her  arms  out  pitifully  to  him.  "Pierrot,  Pierrot, 
speak  to  me  —  ah!"  Her  voice  ended  in  a  cry  of  pain,  for  a 
bullet  struck  her  arm  and  made  a  raw,  crimson  gash  under  the 
white  linen  which  now  became  blood-soaked.  Then  Pierrette 
pressed  her  hand  to  the  wound  and  when  she  drew  it  away  red 
and  wet,  a  madder  thought  flashed  through  her.  To  be  Pierrette 
—  in  the  dress  which  Pierrot  had  loved  her  most  in  —  this 
would  make  him  recognize  her.  Painfully,  weakly  as  the  minutes 
wore  on  and  Pierrot  sang  and  sang  —  without  once  looking  at 
her  —  she  made  round  spots  upon  the  white  cloth  from  the  dye 
which  flowed  all  too  freely.  After  seeming  ages,  she  straightened 
herself : 

"Pierrot,  Pierrot,  look  at  me  —  it  is  I,  "la  Pierrette,  votre 
cherie."  She  took  a  few  tottering  dance-steps,  then  swayed. 
Pierrot,  with  a  glad  look  in  his  face,  put  a  tense,  strong  arm 
about  the  frail  shoulders.  "Yes,  it  is  Pierrette,  'ma  cherie1 — 
and  death  cannot  divide." 

F.  H.  Dowd 


SEMPER  IDEM 


A  desolate  and  devastated  waste 
Of  fetid  slime  and  rivulets  of  gore. 
All  seething  with  a  horrid  reptile  crew 
Which  crawl  and  grovel  in  the  miry  slough 
Of  hideous  grinning  corpses  half-decayed. 
Spewing  and  squirming  with  their  viscous  forms 
O'er  shriveled,  lifeless  weeds  and  ghastly  bones. 
And  through  this  trackless  vast  with  terror  crammed 
There  ever  struggles  on  an  abject  wretch 
Upon  whose  naked  back  a  skeleton 
Is  seated  with  its  scaly,  blood-smeared  legs 
Twined  'round  his  neck.   And  always  does  this  ghoul 
With  spectral,  pallid  fingers  pluck  the  flesh 
From  off  his  cursed  victim's  skull  or  chest. 
Madding  him  on  his  dreadful  way  to  speed. 
Thus  on.  forlornly,  strives  the  haunted  man. 
Wading  through  pools  of  glomerate  flesh-flecked  mire 
That  splash  and  spatter  on  his  shrinking  limbs. 
Daubing  him  with  their  messy  nastiness. 
Ever  anon  a  phantom  serpent,  too. 
Shuddering,  rears  its  awful  dripping  shape 
To  dart  its  poison  tongue  and  then  to  slip 
Angrily  back  and  coil  its  trembling  length 
Around  a  child  putrescent  in  decay. 
The  bats  and  greedy  vultures  flap  about 
And  viciously  attack  the  helpless  one 
As  through  the  horror  of  it  all  he  plods 
Impelled  by  hungry  bones  upon  his  back. 
And  over  all  this  filthy  misery 
Is  spread  a  sullen  cloud  of  dismal  black. 
Foreboding,  dark,  and  teeming  with  dismay. 
It  shrouds  the  blighted  scene  in  shivering  shade, 
While  o'er  the  whole  a  blasting,  chilling  gust 
Wails,  and  laments  with  fitful  cadency. 
Crash!  and  a  crackling,  roaring  thunderbolt 
Bursts  from  the  loathsome  void  and  hurtles  down. 
Filling  the  air  with  seething  floods  of  flame. 
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And  lo!  before  the  tortur'd  wretch's  eyes 

The  waste,  bathed  in  those  healing  rays  of  light, 

Becomes  a  pleasant,  verdant  meadowland, 

Its  gorgeous  wealth  of  brilliant  nodding  flowers 

Breathed  upon  gently  by  a  whispering  breeze. 

The  hideous  corpses  disappear,  and  lambs 

Instead  do  frolic  o'er  the  blessed  turf. 

While  in  the  air  a  wondrous  harmony 

Enchants  and  ravishes  the  willing  ear. 

With  cordial  warmth  the  light  of  heaven  pervades 

The  place,  and  everything  is  happiness. 

The  man,  dazed  by  this  sudden  miracle, 

First  gazes  'round  with  unbelieving  stare 

At  all  the  beauties  that  encompass  him, 

The  undulating  stretch  of  fragrant  fields, 

The  smiling  sky  of  azure  up  above, 

The  playful  sheep  that  gambol  all  about, 

And  then  the  little  brook  which  at  his  feet 

Gurgles  and  bubbles  cheerily  along, 

Flashing  the  holy  sunlight  in  his  face 

As  on  it  tumbles  o'er  the  glinting  sand. 

Then  with  a  soul-born  cry  of  joyousness 

He  leaps  and  dances  madly  o'er  the  grass, 

Rejoicing  in  his  new-found  strength  and  life. 

And  ever  just  before  him  flits  a  sylph, 

Ethereal,  alluring,  full  of  grace. 

And  o'er  her  plays  a  glow  of  radiance 

Which  gleams  and  glistens  wondrously  around 

Her  beauteous,  lithesome  form  as  on  she  flees. 

He  strives  with  might  and  main  to  catch  the  fay, 

And  loud  his  heart  and  soul  cry  out  to  him 

To  grasp  her  and  to  hold  her  for  his  own. 

Thus  on  they  speed  in  eager,  heedless  flight; 

The  maiden  ever  just  a  bit  ahead, 

The  man  pursuing  just  a  ways  behind. 

She  stumbles, —  and  the  man  draws  nearer  still. 

Then,  as  if  wearied  of  her  hopeless  flight, 

She  whirls  and  waits  him,  terror  in  her  eyes. 
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He  reaches  out  his  arms,  but  at  his  touch, — 
The  heavens  reel,  and  all  the  earth  beneath 
Shudders  with  dread.   The  universe  again 
Is  shattered  by  a  scorching  thunderbolt. 
Around  the  stricken  fool  writhe  slimy  snakes, 
And  in  his  mad  embrace  a  skeleton 
Bites  at  his  lips  and  scratches  at  his  eyes, 
While  o'er  the  whole  a  blasting,  chilling  gust 
Wails,  and  laments  with  fitful  cadency. 


C.  Norman  Fitts 


BILLY 


AS  the  long  day  drew  to  a  close  and  the  sun,  a  ball  of  bur- 
nished copper,  neared  the  western  horizon,  the  heat- 
waves rose  from  the  desert  like  goblins  at  play. 
Through  all  this  quivering  heat,  along  the  track  made  by 
the  caravan  from  which  he  was  lost,  staggered  a  little  boy  about 
six  years  old,  tottering  from  exhaustion  but  always  moving 
onward  —  but  in  the  wrong  direction.  His  face  and  hands 
were  terribly  sun-burnt,  and,  as  he  staggered  along,  he  tried  to 
shield  his  head  and  eyes  from  the  terrible,  unending  glare  and 
heat,  for  his  hat  was  gone.  Occasionally  a  dry,  racking  sob 
shook  his  little  body,  but  he  could  not  cry  for  the  tears  were 
all  gone. 

Suddenly  he  held  out  his  little  hands,  clenching  the  burnt 
fingers,  and,  trying  to  run,  said  in  a  voice  which  cracked  and 
rasped  as  he  spoke,  "Billy  yants  a  dink,  Mumsie!  Div  Billy 
a  dink!"  But  no  cool,  kind  hand  took  his  and  quenched  his 
thirst.    Only  the  silence  of  the  desert  mocked  his  agony. 

At  last,  his  feet  too  heavy  for  him  to  drag,  he  fell  down 
and  lay  quiet.  With  a  low  swish  of  wings  a  vulture  sank  to  the 
ground  and  stood,  a  silent  sentinel  and  spectator  of  the  tragedy. 
Warned,  however,  by  some  instinct,  the  child  staggered  to  his 
feet,  went  on  a  few  paces,  and  fell  again.   "  Night  night,  Mumsie! 

I'se  awful  hotted,  Mumsie!    Div  Billy  a  "    His  voice  sank 

to  a  whisper,  and,  with  a  little  shudder,  he  lay  still. 

Even  then  the  sun  sank  from  sight  and  soft  Night  covered 
all  with  her  cool  black  robe,  the  desert,  the  vulture,  and  the  child. 

W. 


THE  ANARCHISTS 


4  4^"XUR  purpose  is  the  destruction  of  life.  If  we  are  to 
1  I  succeed,  all  the  intelligent  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren must  be  disposed  of.  If  we  are  to  succeed,  we 
must  permit  no  one  but  ourselves  and  an  ignorant  mass  of  un- 
educated people  to  live.   We  must,  we  can,  we  will  succeed." 

The  last  sentence  was  delivered  with  a  rising  inflection  of 
the  voice.  The  eyes  of  the  oily  little  Jap  who  was  speaking 
gleamed  with  a  savage  cunning.  So  carried  away  was  he.  in  fact, 
by  the  violence  of  his  emotions,  that  he  rose  halfway  out  of  his 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  room  as  he  continued  : 

"We  will  succeed  because  brains  are  the  constructive  ele- 
ment of  the  world,  and  the  best,  most  cunning  brains  of  the 
world  are  possessed  by  you  men.  Only  the  foremost  men  of 
each  nation  have  been  selected  by  me  for  this  enterprise  — 
men  with  intelligence,  ability,  and  nerve." 

He  paused  and  glanced  around  the  room.  It  resembled  an 
immense  vault  or  prison.  I  judged  there  must  be  fully  a  thousand 
people  in  it  and  yet  it  was  not  crowded.  It  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  grey  stone  wall.  The  only  light  that  pierced  the 
gloom  was  obtained  from  chandeliers  imbedded  in  the  stone 
and  mortar  of  the  ceiling.  But  now  the  speaker  lowered  his 
voice: 

"And  this  is  poison.  No  one  of  the  present  generation 
knows  the  process  by  which  it  is  concocted.  Xo  one.  no  one  — 
except  Gasconi."  pointing  to  a  smooth-looking  Italian — "and 
Gasconi  shares  it  with  us.  But  I  must  end.  Each  of  you.  and 
those  in  foreign  lands  also,  has  been  assigned  a  city  to  destroy. 
To-morrow,  you  begin  your  work.  By  nine  o'clock  Wednesday 
morning  all  the  rich,  all  the  schools,  libraries,  and  laboratories 
must  be  destroyed.  The  dynamic  force  for  accomplishing  this 
will  be  supplied  by  Giacole,  its  maker.  This  and  the  poison  will 
be  sufficient.  Then  we.  and  only  we.  will  rule  this  terrestrial 
sphere.  Remember,  it  is  a  vast  work  and  must  be  accomplished 
in  less  than  sixty  hours.   But  enough,  the  meeting  is  dismissed." 

The  speaker  arose  and  walked  out  by  the  one  door.  One 
by  one  the  others  of  this  curious  assemblage  did  likewise.  At 
last  I  made  my  exit  through  the  labyrinth  of  intersecting  passage- 
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ways.  I  considered  myself  fortunate  in  escaping  so  easily. 
I,  by  the  way,  am  Marc  Chorridon  of  the  United  States  Secret 
Service.  The  Service  had  long  been  suspecting  that  some  serious 
plot  was  being  concocted,  but  had  hitherto  been  ignorant  of  its 
size  and  nature.  I  had  at  last  obtained  a  clew  and,  after  much 
trouble,  had  been  admitted  to  this  meeting  of  the  elect.  I  had 
been  forced  to  swear  an  awful  oath  but,  after  learning  of  the 
fiendish  nature  of  the  plot,  felt  justified  in  doing  my  best  to 
circumvent  it.  I  knew  my  actions,  whatever  they  might  be, 
must  be  quick  and  decisive.  I  knew  that  by  nine  o'clock  Tuesday 
morning  the  conspirators'  plans  would  come  to  a  head.  I  knew, 
with  the  horror  of  certainty,  that  the  safety  of  society  depended 
on  me  —  and  on  me  alone. 

My  first  action  was  to  make  sure  that  I  was  not  being 
shadowed.  My  next  was  to  take  the  first  train  to  Washington. 
There  I  went  to  the  Secret  Service  Bureau  and  informed  my 
chief  about  the  matter.  Then  the  telegraph  wires  began  to  hum, 
as  explicit  descriptions  of  the  suspects  were  sent  to  the  police 
of  the  different  countries. 

By  noon  next  day  all  the  anarchists  were  located  and 
arrested,  save  Gascone,  Giacole,  and  the  Jap,  Hantzee  Tan.  A 
search  was  instituted  for  these  three  and  they  were  finally 
located  in  a  p/ominent  New  York  hotel. 

At  the  head  of  the  picked  men,  I  went  to  capture  them.  We 
found  them,  as  reported,  in  the  hotel.  How  clearly  I  remember 
that  scene!  Hantzee  Tan  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a 
smile  of  triumph  on  his  smug,  oriental  countenance.  On  his 
right  hand  stood  Gasconi  and  on  his  left,  Giacole.  Hantzee  Tan 
began  to  speak,  at  first  calmly  and  then  with  rising  excitement. 

"Gentlemen,  move  one  step  and  you  will  surely  die.  See! 
See!!  See!!!  It's  Gasconi's  poison.  One  whiff  will  kill  ten  men 
and  there  is  enough  in  this  bottle  to  end  all  the  life  of  this  city." 

He  stopped.  He  was  panting,  and  his  eyes  shone  like  those 
of  a  tiger.  Aloft,  in  his  right  hand,  he  held  a  bottle  containing 
a  white  powder,  resembling  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

I  looked  around  for  a  method  of  escape  and  quickly  decided 
on  the  course  to  pursue. 
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Stealthily  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  grasped  my  pistol 
and,  taking  as  good  aim  as  possible,  fired. 

Crash!  I  heard  the  shattering  of  glass  and  curses  uttered 
by  the  conspirators.  Xext  I  saw  the  sulphurous  fumes  of  the 
powder  rise.  Then  I  slammed  and  locked  the  door,  and  with  my 
companions  turned  and  fled.  But  even  through  the  closed  door 
we  could  hear  the  Italian,  Gasconi,  shrieking: 

"Foiled!  Killed!  and  by  my  own  invention.  Oh.  cursed 
poison,  thus  to  treat  your  —  Oh! —  Oh  " 

His  voice  grew  weak  and  with  a  final  groan  died  out. 

I  did  not  muster  up  courage  enough  to  open  the  door  for 
two  days.  But  at  last,  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe,  I 
marched  up  and  turned  the  knob.  The  plot  was  ended.  Inside, 
on  the  floor,  lay  the  three  anarchists,  cold  and  still,  mute  testi- 
monials to  the  potency  of  their  poison. 


J.  C.  Kunkel,  Jr. 


THE  LIBRARY  SHELF 


A  list  of  interesting  books,  both  old  and  new: 
The  Hill  by  H.  A.  Vachell. 

Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Stewart. 

Philip,  the  King  by  John  Masefield. 

Shelley  by  Francis  Thompson. 

Adrift  on  an  Ice-pan  by  W.  T.  Grenfell. 

Riders  of  the  Plain  by  A.  L.  Haydon. 

The  Turmoil  by  Booth  Tarkington. 

Florida  Enchantments  by  A.  W.  Dimock. 

The  Book  of  the  Tarpon  by  A.  W.  Dimock. 

Personal  life  of  David  Livingstone  by  W.  G.  Blaikie. 

The  Northeast  under  Three  Flags  by  Charles  Moore. 

The  Hill  by  Horace  A.  Vachell. 

The  scene  of  Horace  A.  Vachell's  latest  book,  The  Hill,  is 
laid  at  Harrow,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  English  Public 
Schools.  Phillips  Academy  boys  ought  to  find  the  work  absorb- 
ingly interesting,  not  only  because  of  its  frank  exposure  of  the 
good  and  bad  sides  of  student  life,  but  also  of  the  comparison 
which  it  suggests  between  English  and  American  school  customs 
and  traditions.  The  English  games,  the  slang,  the  fagging 
system,  the  rules,  and  the  house  life,  are  different  from  our  own, 
but  not  so  different  that  they  are  not  easily  understood.  For- 
tunately the  story  is  free  from  the  mawkishness  and  conventional 
melodrama  which  so  often  spoil  tales  of  our  American  schools. 
The  boys  are  manly,  not  impossibly  priggish,  and  their  talk  is 
for  the  most  part,  genuine.  For  its  graphic  reproduction  of 
the  " strenuousness  and  sentiment"  which,  according  to  the 
author,  animate  life  at  Harrow,  the  book  has  received  high 
praise  from  all  Harrovians,  as  well  as  from  critics  of  general 
literature. 

Philip  the  King  by  John  Masefield. 

Philip  the  King  by  its  very  nature  and  theme,  is  the  most 
acceptable  production  that  John  Masefield  has  given  to  the 
literary  public.    The  story  differs  radically  in  time,  plot,  and 
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character  from  any  of  the  author's  previous  works.  Instead  of 
the  sordid  tale  of  coal-heavers,  miners,  and  farmers  that  a 
familiarity  with  Masefield  would  lead  us  to  expect,  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  a  drama  of  history,  in  which  the  actors 
are  of  royal  birth,  speech,  and  action. 

The  plot  is  laid  in  a  chief  city  of  Spain  in  1588,  the  year  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  by  England.  Philip  II,  king 
of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies,  then  the  largest,  richest,  and 
most  valuable  in  the  world,  is  the  central  figure  of  the  poem. 
Phillip's  lifetime  enterprise  is  the  crushing  of  England 
and  the  Protestant  Church.  The  Princess,  his  daughter,  enters, 
and  to  her  Philip  pours  out  his  hope  and  confidence.  But  the 
Princess  does  not  wholly  share  her  father's  faith  in  the  success 
of  the  Armada.  She  voices  her  feelings  further  in  the  following 
prophetic  words,  which  form  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the 
book; 

"There  was  another  fear  that  kept  me  waking 
Spain's  unborn  monarchs  came  by  night  to  me, 
Each  holding  fewer  of  the  Spanish  gems, 
Here  and  abroad,  each  weaker  in  the  soul  — 
******** 

Till,  as  it  seemed,  a  hundred  years  from  now, 
An  idiot  child  was  all  the  might  of  Spain, 
And  English  spirits  beat  them  on  the  brow, 
Robbing  their  gems  and  binding  them  with  chain." 

The  theme  advances;  the  king's  emotions,  augmented  by 
the  fears  of  his  daughter,  become  intensified ;  the  king  falls  asleep. 

And  now  the  departed  shades  of  the  Indian  slaves,  who  died 
for  Spanish  gain  stalk  solemnly  before  him  and  say,  "Our  red 
account  is  cast  and  you  must  pay";  Don  John  of  Austria, 
"poisoned  in  a  Holland  den"  at  the  king's  order,  appears  and 
taunts  his  fratricidal  brother  about  the  destined  Armada;  the 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  drifts  in  and  then  DeLeoya,  commander 
of  the  fleet,  also  comes  and  each  reiterates  the  solemn  prophecy, 
that  stirs  the  nightmare  of  the  sleeping  monarch: 

"Aha,  you  beaten  king,  you  blinded  fool, 
Scream,  for  the  empire  tumbles  from  your  rule." 
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The  king  awakens,  his  spirit  tamed,  his  confidence  shaken. 
A  messenger  dashes  in  and  tells  of  the  rumor  of  Spanish  victory 
complete.  The  people  assemble  —  they  cheer.  They  demand 
Philip,  Philip  the  Conqueror,  Philip  the  King.  The  king  at 
last  decides  to  speak  and  is  just  about  to  commence  his  address, 
when  the  tragic  theme  of  the  play  interrupts.  Recalde's  men, 
the  remnants  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  arrive;  the  truth  is  out; 
Spanish  power  is  past;  the  Princess's  dream  and  the  revelations 
of  the  departed  spirits  have  come  true.  The  tale  of  the  defeat 
is  narrated  by  a  messenger;  now  the  long-drawn  lines  of  misery 
and  beauty  and  strength  that  was;  now  the  sharp,  quick  song 
of  battle.  At  last  the  story  is  known.  The  king  acts  with 
Christian  resignation,  saying: 

"Christ  is  the  only  remedy  for  thought, 
When  the  mind  sickens.   We  are  pieces  played, 
Not  moving  as  we  will,  but  as  we  are  made, 
Beaten  and  spurred  at  times  like  stubborn  steeds, 
That  we  may  go  God's  way." 

Despite  certain  irregularities  of  metre,  construction,  and 
versification,  the  poem  is  excellent,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
The  theme  is  strong,  the  plot  well  carried  out,  and  the  character 
portrayals  vivid.  It  is  short,  most  interesting,  and  of  historical 
value.   An  hour  spent  in  its  perusal  would  be  a  profitable  one. 

The  portrait  and  character  sketch  of  Philip  is  well  drawn 
and  clear.  We  see  him  as  the  selfish,  cruel  tyrant  that  History 
painted  him.  But  we  also  see  him  as  an  old,  worn-out  man, 
planning  and  striving  for  what  he  thinks  will  benefit  Spain, 
staking  his  all  upon  his  fleet,  about  which,  he  pathetically 
states,  "Time  and  I  worked  for  long  years". 

On  reading  Masefield's  latest  production,  we  cannot  but 
pity  the  tired  old  man;  we  cannot  but  admire  the  fortitude 
and  resignation  of  the  stern  Christian;  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that,  for  all  his  faults  and  crime,  Philip  II  was  yet  Philip,  the 
King.  J.  C.  K. 

Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader  by  Elinor  Pruett  Stewart. 

In  the  Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader  we  have  a  series  of 
delightfully  unemotional,  unaffected  glimpses  of  the  life  of  the 
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people  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  United  States.  The 
charm  of  these  typically  representative  sketches  of  the  North- 
west is  all  the  stronger  when  we  realize  that  the  incidents  told 
of  in  this  book  are  true,  and  that  the  people  are  real  flesh  and 
blood  characters  taken  from  among  the  author's  neighbors. 

The  book  deals  with  ranch  life  in  Wyoming,  and  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  letters  taken  from  the  correspondence  with  a 
friend.  The  writer  is  a  young  woman  who  lost  her  husband  in  a 
railroad  accident,  and  went  to  Denver  to  seek  support  for  her- 
self and  her  two-year-old  daughter,  Jerrine.  Turning  her  hand 
to  the  nearest  work,  she  went  out  by  the  day  as  a  house-cleaner 
and  laundress.  Later,  seeking  better  employment,  she  ob- 
tained the  position  of  housekeeper  for  a  well-to-do  cattleman. 

The  letters  deal  with  a  strange  country,  and  a  strange 
people;  to  most  of  us  the  characters  might  even  be  foreigners, 
yet  these  men  and  women,  rough,  kind-hearted,  and  forceful, 
are  one  of  our  truest  American  types.  The  struggle  of  these 
people  against  the  hardships  and  natural  obstacles  that  arise 
in  their  lives  is  told  in  a  manner,  now  forceful,  now  pathetic, 
now  humorous;  but  throughout  the  whole  book  the  reader  is 
conscious  that  he  is  reading  of  a  real  life,  and  of  real  people, 
whose  energy  and  determination  cannot  but  command  his 
respect. 

Shelley  by  Francis  Thompson. 

Never  before  has  one  poet  written  of  another  with  such 
consummate  skill.  It  is  an  essay  of  the  true  type,  revealing 
as  much  of  its  author  as  of  its  subject,  and  is,  therefore,  dis- 
tinctly individual.  Thompson  never  forgets  his  Catholicism, 
never  escapes  the  influence  of  his  own  bitter  suffering  on  the 
London  streets,  but  employs  them  constantly  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Shelley.  The  style,  with  its  rich,  melodious  rhythm, 
has  a  beauty  that  is  akin  to  poetry.  One  cannot  help  realizing 
that  because  Thompson  was  a  "lesser  Shelley"  this  essay  is  an 
impression  of  Thompson's  own  personality,  a  kind  of  soul 
record.    It  is  difficult  to  quote  prose,  but  perhaps  this  sentence, 
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showing  the  grandeur,  the  imagery  of  his  style,  will,  to  lovers 
of  Thompson  and  Shelley  at  least,  convey  my  idea. 

"Enchanted  child,  born  into  a  world  unchildHke;  spoiled  darling 
of  nature,  playmate  of  her  elemental  daughters;  'bard-like  spirit, 
beautiful  and  swift;  laired  among  the  burning  fastnesses  of  his  own 
fervid  mind;  bold  foot  along  the  verges  of  precipitous  dream;  light 
leaper  from  crag  to  crag  of  inaccessible  fancies;  towering  Genius, 
whose  soul  rose  like  a  ladder  between  heaven  and  earth  with  the 
angels  of  song  ascending  and  descending  it; — he  is  shrunken  into 
the  little  vessel  of  death,  and  sealed  with  the  unshatterable  seal  of 
doom,  and  cast  down  deep  below  the  rolling  tides  of  time." 
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EDITORIALS 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  American  mind  is  the  high- 
strung  national  tension,  that  tendency  to  play  with  fire  which 
Professor  Perry,  in  his  American  Essays,  calls  "the  mob  state  of 
mind".  This  habit  of  thought  has  characterized  our  people  in 
almost  every  instance  where  serious  deliberation  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  effective.  Our  position  toward  Woman 
Suffrage,  our  failure  to  derive  much  good  from  the  Socialist 
movement,  and  preeminently  our  attitude  toward  Germany  in 
the  present  war,  are  examples  of  this  condition.  Another  un- 
healthy phase,  obviously  part  of  the  foregoing,  is  our  inordinate 
spirit  of  criticism,  that  unhealthy  state  in  which  our  supreme 
happiness  lies  in  finding  fault  with  something,  with  anything, 
with  never  an  effort  to  aid  in  its  correction  or  perfection.  The 
lesson  of  this  is  directly  applicable  to  Andover.  Perhaps  the 
low  tone  of  school  spirit,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  is  due  more 
to  this  than  to  anything  else.  The  temporary  failure  of  our 
Athletic  System,  of  our  Eligibility  Rules,  to  win  victories,  if 
these  have  failed,  is  in  no  way  to  be  corrected  by  a  wholesale 
running-down  of  the  principles  that  inspired  them.  Assuredly 
the  effort  being  made  to  remove  any  existing  difficulty  should 
be  assisted  by  a  spirit  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  student 
body.  For  any  intelligent  man  to  sit  back  in  his  own  superior 
self-satisfaction,  and  denounce  something  which  he  has  never 
made  the  slightest  effort  to  improve,  is  to  betray  that  lack  of 
perspective  which  is  most  plainly  called  hypocrisy.  Reform 
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does  not  consist  of  waving  a  red  flag;  it  is  a  far  more  subtle  thing. 
More  effective  work  can  be  accomplished  by  those  who  are 
trying  to  solve  the  problems  before  them,  if  the  fellows  will  give 
them  that  positive  support  which  consists,  when  praise  seems 
for  the  moment  impossible,  innocuous  silence. 


EXCHANGES 

The  Mirror  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the 
following  undergraduate  publications. 

The  Exonian,  The  Wesley  an  Literary  Monthly,  The  Lampoon , 
The  Yale  Record,  The  Cornell  Widow,  The  Williams  Literary 
Monthly,  The  Lawrenceville  Literary  Monthly,  The  Tome,  The 
Lyndon  Aggie,  The  Delphian,  The  Choate  News,  The  Fessenden 
News,  The  Blue  and  White,  The  Morristonian,  The  Lasell  Leaves, 
The  Bowdoin  Quill,  and  The  Taft  Oracle. 


A  wag  met  an  Irishman  in  the  street  one  day,  and  thought 
he  would  be  funny  at  his  expense. 

"Hello,  Pat,"  he  said,  "I'll  give  you  eight  (in)  pence  for 
a  shilling." 

"Will  ye,  now?"  said  Pat. 

"Yes,"  he  replied. 

The  Irishman  handed  over  the  shilling,  and  his  friend  put 
eight  pence  into  his  palm  in  return. 

"Eight  in  pence,"  he  explained,  "not  bad,  is  it?" 
"No,"  answered  Pat;  "but  the  shilling  is!" — Lampoon 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  swear  off  gambling." 
"What!  I  don't  believe  you  could." 
"I'll  bet  you  five  dollars  I  can."  — Record 

A  stude  at  a  French  Cabaret, 
A  regular  devil,  they  set, 

Was  approached  by  a  flirt 

In  a  straight,  narrow  skirt, 
But  he  stuck  to  the  straight,  narrow  wet. — Record 
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Student  —  I  hear  your  depositors  are  falling  off. 
Cashier  —  Yes;  they  can't  keep  a  balance. — Record 

"Last  night  Jack  tried  to  put  his  arm  around  me  three 
times." 

"Some  arm." — Record 

"It's  impossible." 

"Nothing  is  impossible." 

"Nonsense!  I  do  it  every  day." — Record 

"How  was  the  game  between  the  deaf-mutes?" 
"Unspeakable!" — Jack  0'  Lantern 

"How  can  you  keep  your  feet  from  going  to  sleep?" 
"How?" 

"Simply  don't  let  your  toes  turn  in." — Record 

"You  know  we  have  fine  apartments  now,  it  is  so  quiet. 
We  are  right  over  a  bowling  alley,  and  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop." 

— Penn  State  Froth 

He  —  The  doctor  says  I  must  quit  smoking.  One  lung  is 
nearly  gone. 

She  —  Oh,  dear  John!  Can't  you  hold  out  till  we  get 
enough  coupons  for  that  pillow  top? — Record 

Small  Boy  (to  charitable  lady) —  Please,  mother  says  she's 
much  better  of  the  complaint  wot  you  gives  'er  quinine  for; 
but  she's  awful  ill  of  the  disease  wot's  cured  by  port  wine  and 
chicken  broth. — Lampoon 

Barman  —  Strikes  me  there's  one  o'  these  bloomin'  German 
spies  in  the  smokeroom,  sir.  'E's  bragging  about  bein'  a  Scotch- 
man, and  the  whiskey  I  took  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  'e 
ain't  even  touched  yet!" — Lampoon 
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"Have  you  ever  kissed  a  girl?" 

"No  — I'm  afraid." 

"Oh,  so  that's  the  reason?" — Lampoon 

Professor  of  Chemistry  —  If  anything  should  go  wrong 
in  this  experiment,  we  and  the  laboratory  with  us  might  be 
blown  sky  high.  Come  closer,  gentlemen,  so  that  you  may  be 
better  able  to  follow  me. — Lampoon 
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David  Lloyd-George  and  English  Liberalism 

First  Means  Prize  Essay 

DAVID  LLOYD-GEORGE,  the  champion  of  Liberalism 
in  England,  is  pre-eminently  a  representative  of  the 
common  people.  No  great  school  can  boast  of  him  as  a 
graduate.  No  ancient  family  can  flatter  itself  as  being  the  source 
of  his  genius.  By  sheer  determination,  energy,  and  force,  he  has 
surmounted  the  impassible  barriers  that  blocked  his  path.  Born, 
as  he  was,  of  a  poor  if  not  poverty  stricken  family,  he  was  unable 
to  have  either  the  advantages  of  a  college  education  or  the  re- 
fining influences  of  polite  society. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Lloyd-George  made  his  entrance 
into  English  politics,  but  for  several  years  he  took  no  active  part 
in  parliamentary  affairs.  He  was  content  to  listen  and  be  silent, 
but  beneath  this  quiet  and  unassuming  exterior  his  active  mind 
was  busy  forming  plans  whose  scope  and  purpose  were  eventually 
to  stagger  the  politicians  of  the  world. 

With  the  death  of  Gladstone  came  the  end  of  the  old  Liberal- 
ism and  its  ideas.  In  the  person  of  David  Lloyd-George,  however, 
the  Liberal  party  found  the  guide  to  a  new  life,  broader,  and 
more  progressive  in  its  policies,  wider,  and  more  humanitarian  in 
its  outlook.  Under  this  new  leader  the  party  came  to  aim  more 
and  more  at  the  freeing  of  the  common  people  from  unnecessary 
restrictions.  It  came  to  stand  for  a  readjustment  of  a  social 
system  which  placed  most  of  the  burden  of  the  country's  main- 
tenance on  the  shoulders  of  the  toiling  masses.  Lloyd-George 
and  his  party  stood  out  now  as  the  advocators  of  reform.  It  was 
their  purpose  to  change  the  conditions  which  permitted  the 
wealthier  and  landed  elements  of  the  country  to  escape  their 
share  in  the  national  burden.  It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  the 
people  looked  to  the  Liberal  party  as  the  leaders  for  a  greater 
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democracy  in  England ;  and  it  was  due  to  the  progressive  feeling 
of  the  people  that  this  party  came  into  ascendency  in  1906. 

In  the  election  promises  of  that  year  the  Liberals  pledged 
themselves  to  a  large  and  varied  program  of  reform;  a  program 
including  among  its  proposals  such  vital  and  far  reaching  meas- 
ures as  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  the  National  Insurance  Act,  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Welsh  Church,  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Bill,  and  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic.  This  program  seems 
all  the  more  gigantic  when  we  realize  that  it  was  to  be  brought 
about  without  altering  the  system  of  free  trade,  or  increasing  the 
taxes  on  the  necessities  of  life. 

During  the  years  following  the  South  African  War  David 
Lloyd-George  gradually  gained  more  and  more  prominence  in 
political  life.  He  became  a  skilled  and  eloquent  debater,  and  at 
the  fall  of  the  Balfour  regime  was  marked  for  a  leader  of  the 
Liberal  faction.  When  his  party  came  into  power  in  1906  he  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  though  lacking 
in  previous  financial  training,  soon  proved  himself  entirely  com- 
petent in  handling  the  difficult  problems  confronting  him.  He 
completely  re-organized  his  department,  and  created  numerous 
commissions  to  investigate  conditions  in  England.  It  was  while 
acting  in  this  capacity  that  Lloyd-George  proved,  by  such 
measures  as  the  Labor  Exchange  Act,  and  many  others,  that  he 
was  an  energetic  and  thoroughgoing  reformer.  His  ability  won 
for  him  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  who  never  failed  in  what 
he  undertook  to  do;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  great  expectations 
that  all  parties  saw  him  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
as  Mr.  Asquith's  successor.  Nor  were  they  disappointed,  for 
almost  at  once  he  began  to  put  his  reform  policy  into  action.  His 
energy  and  success  soon  led  him  to  be  regarded  by  the  opposition 
as  a  dangerous  and  powerful  revolutionary  force. 

Mr.  Asquith  had  left  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George  the  task  of  passing 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill.  He  completed  this  piece  of  work  with 
skill  and  dispatch,  only  to  be  faced  by  another  problem  of  much 
more  vital  interest.  The  Pensions  Bill  and  the  new  dual  naval 
policy,  together  confronted  the  government,  in  1911,  with  a 
deficit  of  some  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars.  A  new  source  of 
revenue  must  obviously  be  found;  but  here  again  Lloyd-George 
was  hampered  by  his  policy  of  free  trade.    In  his  own  words, 
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this  new  revenue  must  be  planned  with  the  idea  of  "the  biggest 
burden  for  the  broadest  back."  He  therefore,  devised  an  income 
tax,  and  also  increased  the  charge  on  tobacco.  His  chief  revenue 
reforms,  those  that  incurred  him  the  heartfelt  hatred  of  the  landed 
gentry  and  the  brewers,  were  his  taxes  on  the  undeveloped  land, 
and  a  big  increase  in  the  charge  on  liquor  and  its  manufacture. 

In  the  face  of  the  fierce  opposition  caused  by  these  measures 
Lloyd-George  proposed  and  carried  a  Budget  that  necessitated 
making  the  House  of  Lords  subordinate  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  struggle,  one  of  the  most  vital  that  has  disturbed 
English  politics  in  recent  times,  ended  in  a  glorious  victory  for 
democracy.  In  spite  of  the  excitement  caused  by  this  Budget, 
Lloyd-George  proceeded  to  introduce  the  Insurance  Act,  a  pro- 
posal even  more  radical  than  his  previous  measure.  By  this 
one  act  he  set  forth  a  plan  for  a  universal  system  of  compulsory 
insurance  affecting  some  fourteen  millions  of  people.  This  bill 
soon  became  the  center  of  a  whirlpool  of  opposition,  against 
which  its  author  contested  with  endless  patience  and  unparalleled 
tact  and  skill.  There  was  just  one  man  in  all  England  who  could 
pilot  a  measure  through  such  a  storm  of  criticism  and  at  last  win 
victory  for  his  cause.  That  man  was  David  Lloyd-George,  and 
it  was  in  this  proposal  that  his  democratic  idealism  found  the 
crown  of  its  success. 

In  the  unique  figure  of  David  Lloyd-George,  we  have  a 
character  whose  force  and  energy  have  won  for  him  the  reluctant 
praises  of  his  bitterest  enemies.  He  is  one  of  those  phenomenal 
personalities  whose  faculties  grow  keener  and  more  powerful  in 
the  stress  of  definite  action.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
where  his  shrewd  wit,  cutting  sarcasm,  and  forceful  repartee  win 
a  way  in  the  face  of  any  enemy.  His  ever-ready  smile  and  un- 
affected manner  have  made  him  the  idol  of  the  common  people. 
But  for  all  his  smiles  and  despite  his  genial  manner,  he  is  a  man  of 
iron.  It  has  been  due  largely  to  the  vigor,  fiery  eloquence,  and 
dogged  determination  of  this  Welsh  lawyer  that  Liberalism  in 
England  has  made  such  great  strides.  There,  in  a  country  of 
aristocracy  of  blood,  a  commoner  has  arisen  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  political  leaders  of  the  modern  British  Empire,  a  man 
whose  career  has  won  for  him  the  title,  "The  Architect  for  a  New 
England."  Kimberly  Stuart 


The  Rose  and  the  Weed 

FRANCES  was  bored.  You  could  always  tell  when  Frances 
was  bored.  She  had  a  little  way  all  her  own  of  scuffling 
her  feet  and  walking  as  though  she  was  made  of  rags. 
To-day  she  was  in  the  worst  state  of  the  "scuffles"  and  fairly 
dragged  as  she  passed  through  the  big  rooms  of  her  father's 
summer  mansion.  For  Frances  was  the  "erratic"  daughter  of  a 
multi-millionaire  —  or  rather  was  the  most  natural  unaffected 
girl  in  the  world  and  was  therefore  "erratic"  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  She  did  not  like  Longfellow  and  Whittier.  She  said  they 
wrote  "just  piles  of  sugary  verses,"  but  never  anything  real,  like 
Whitman,  Noyes,  Masefield  and  the  rest.  She  had  a  passion  for 
rag-time  and  Wagner  —  not  a  "really  truly"  passion  for  rag- 
time, as  she  expressed  it,  but  enough  of  a  one  to  cause  her  to  sit 
down  at  the  piano  and  turn  "To  a  Wild  Rose"  and  "Humor- 
esque"  into  a  rag  that  fairly  lifted  you  in  the  air.  Then  there 
would  be  times  when  she  would  have  a  terrible  and  malignant 
hatred  of  rag-time  and  would  sit  all  through  a  long  summer 
afternoon  picking  out  themes  from  "Siegfried"  and  "Gotter- 
damerung"  and  singing  them  in  her  clear,  youthful  voice. 

But  to-day  she  was  bored.  As  she  entered  the  big  parlor 
her  little  sister's  fairy-tale  book  lying  on  the  table  caught  her  eye. 
It  was  an  absurd  thing  to  read  when  in  a  fit  of  the  "gows,"  which 
was  her  name  for  what  her  respectable  mother  and  mother's 
friends  called  "ennui."  She  opened  the  book  carelessly  and  began 
to  read  the  last  paragraph  of  a  wonderful  tale  called  "The  Rose 
and  the  Weed." 

11  And  so  the  Tiger  Lily  was  too  tall  and  stiff  and  far-away 
from  the  Rose.  So  she  grew  to  love  a  humble  but  graceful  Weed 
near  the  Garden  Path.  And  they  were  very  happy  there  in  the  sun- 
light:' 

Frances  dropped  the  book.    "How  pretty!"  she  whispered. 

"How  pretty!    It  makes  me  want  to  be  a  rose  and  love  a  " 

Then  she  stopped  short.  She  had  almost  forgotten  her  engage- 
ment to  Harold  Thorpe,  a  very  rich  and  successful  young  business 
man  from  Buffalo.  "No,  no!"  thought  Frances.  "No,  no!  I  am 
already  in  love  —  oh,  I  wish  he  were  here  now!"  And  she  fell 
to  dreaming  of  a  "big  handsome  boy-millionaire  with  the  nicest 
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eyes  in  the  world"  as  Frances'  young  lady  friends  were  wont  to 
describe  him.  "And  he  is  so  big,"  she  thought,  "so  big  and 
strong!"  The  little  red  book  which  had  started  the  dreams  had 
slipped  from  her  hands.  The  hush  of  the  summer's  dusk  stole 
over  the  big  lawn  outside.  Frances'  "gows"  had  fled.  She  looked 
out  across  the  beautiful,  luxurious  garden,  lying  fragrant  and 
warm  in  the  purple  haze.  "And  they  were  very  happy  there  in  the 
sunlight"  she  whispered  again.  "But  I  wonder  what  the  poor 
Tiger-Lily  did?  Oh,  I  feel  poetic  now,"  she  said.  "I  always  do 
whenever  I  read  anything  like  that  —  'very  happy  there  in  the 
sunlight'."  The  gleaming  head  was  bowed  on  the  chintz-covered 
window  cushion.    Happy  thoughts  came  flooding  to  her  as  she 

crouched  there.    "But  —  I  wonder-what-the-Tiger-Lily-di  " 

The  laziness  of  the  purple  evening  crept  in  through  the  window 
and  made  Frances  its  victim.  The  tree-toads  shrilled  in 
the  old  pear-tree  by  the  house;  sounds  of  the  servants  laughing 
in  the  kitchen  floated  out  on  the  air  now  and  then;  down  in  the 
town  lights  flickered  and  trolley-cars  passed.  The  little  suburban 
town  was  settling  down  for  its  not-to-be-disturbed  sleep.  In 
dreams,  Frances  was  walking  in  a  garden.  A  tall  Tiger-Lily 
caught  her  eye.  "How  stiff  and  pompous  you  are,"  thought 
Frances,  "no  wonder  the  Rose  didn't  love  you!"  Then  her  eyes 
fell  on  a  Weed  —  "a  very  graceful  Weed"  thought  Frances. 

"I  don't  blame  the  Rose  for  falling  in  love  with  you  " 

"Sentimental  again,  Frances?"  asked  a  deep,  healthy  voice, 
and  two  strong  arms  reached  out  and  raised  the  tired  head 
from  the  window-sill.  Frances  waggled  her  pretty  hands  sleepily 
and  muttered,  "And  they  were  —  ah,  so  happy  there  in  the  sun- 
light         Oh!  oh!!  Oh!!!  You  nice  big  thing,  you!    Where  did 

you  come  from?  I'm  so  glad  you  didn't  let  me  know  you  were 
coming!" 

"Didn't  I?"  came  the  polite,  surprised  question.  "Why,  I 
sent  a  telegram.   I'm  sorry  you  didn't  get  it !" 

"I'm  glad,"  whispered  Frances;  "for  I  like  to  be  surprised! 
And  now  come,  immediately  to  dinner.  Papa  has  just  come  from 
New  York  and  must  be  dreadfully  tired.  I  know  he  wants  you 
to  talk  with  him.  Of  course  such  a  little  know-nothing  like  me 
could  never  keep  him  from  the  'gows' !" 
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"The  gows?"  Harold  was  a  little  puzzled.  His  handsome 
face  wore  a  questioning  look. 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  what  the  'gows'  are,  do  you?  Well,  the 
'gows'  are  —  oh  just  the  'gows.'  Mother  calls  it  'ennui' — but — " 
a  pretty  pink  tongue  sticking  out  of  a  distorted  little  mouth  and 
a  squinted  up  nose  finished  the  speech  and  firmly  convinced 
Harold  that  the  'ennui'  was  less  desirable  than  the  'gows.' 

At  the  table  Harold  and  Frances  respectively  pleased  and 
provoked  Mr.  Lehung.  And  to  her  mother's  gentle  reproofs 
Frances  would  say,  "I'm  not  a  nuisance,  am  I  dad?"  to  which 
her  father  would  reply.  "No,  dear  child,  you  keep  me  far  from 
being  " 

"Gowed!"  triumphed  Frances. 

"Why  Frances!"  broke  softly  from  her  mother's  lips  and 
Harold  bent  his  handsome  head  and  bit  his  lip.  At  which  stern 
silence  Frances  humbly  broke  off  a  thick  piece  of  cake  from  the 
big  loaf  held  over  her  shoulder  by  the  French  maid.  She  ate  in 
silence  awhile,  then  raised  her  head  and  gave  a  rather  crumby 
laugh.  "I  pfink  you  pfeople  are  pfunny"  she  said  thickly  and 
left  the  table.  The  distracted  mother  and  father  glanced  at  each 
other.  Harold,  with  his  easy  grace,  carried  on  the  conversation. 
But  Frances  did  not  return  

The  next  morning  she  was  up  and  dancing  about  the  garden 
long  before  any  one  else  had  stirred.  From  flower  to  flower  she 
floated,  like  a  belated  phantom  moth  of  the  night,  snipping  here 
and  snipping  there  until  she  had  a  gay  little  bouquet.  "I  was  so 
rude  to  Harold  last  night,  I'll  wake  him  up  with  these,"  she 
planned. 

The  big  guest  room  was  still  as  Francis  cautiously  opened 
the  door  and  slipped  in.  Harold  was,  of  course,  asleep.  Silently 
she  slipped  over  to  the  bed  to  lay  the  living,  fragrant  tumult  of 
blossoms  close  to  his  face.  He  stirred  a  little,  grunted;  then  his 
eyes  flashed  open.  "Why,  my  dear  girl!"  he  exclaimed.  "What 
are  you  doing — "  his  eyes  fell  on  the  flowers.  "Oh,  thank  you. 
They  are  very  pretty."  Frances  drooped.  "Harold!  Harold! 
I  was  so  horrid  last  night  and  I  wanted  to  be  friends  —  and  why 
you  haven't  kissed  me!  I  thought  you'd  like  my  waking  you 
like  that  —  but  why  —  why  —  you  haven't  even  kissed  me!" 
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Her  gray  eyes  were  wide  and  wet.  Slowly  she  walked  backwards 
to  the  door  —  and  was  gone.  Harold  turned  over  and  went  to 
sleep  —  six  o'clock  being  a  beastly  time  to  get  up  —  you  know  

That  afternoon  Frances  thought  a  great  deal.  The  un- 
familiar tears  had  soon  dried  but  in  her  eyes  was  an  aching, 
empty  lodk.  But  she  had  gradually  regained  her  old  happiness 
and  had  gone  singing  and  flitting  about  the  house.  Now  she  sat 
by  the  big  piano  near  the  porch  —  singing  her  favorite  song. 

4 'Here  in  the  sun,  sweetheart!" 

The  dusty  street  shook  and  trembled  at  the  glory  of  the 
young  voice.  And  the  big  man  outside,  near  the  walk,  stood 
silently  worshipping,  his  gentle,  strong  face  distorted  by  the  glad 
pain  of  the  girl's  music.  A  crazy  impulse  seized  him.  He  leaped 
upon  the  cool  porch  and  made  Frances  jump  as  she  sat  at  the 
piano. 

"Girl,  you  are  wonderful!"  he  breathed  —  and  was  gone. 

Frances  rushed  out  oti  to  the  porch.  The  picture  of  the  big, 
handsome,  brown-haired  man,  with  a  warm  look  in  his  dark  eyes 
stood  out  plainly  before  her.  She  laughed  and  rubbed  her  eyes. 
It  had  been  so  sudden,  so  unexpected  —  why,  had  it  really 
happened,  anyway?  The  more  she  pondered,  the  more  she  began 
to  think  that  she  hadn't  seen  anyone.  And  yet  the  words  still 
rang  warm  and  clear  in  her  ears. 

That  night  Harold  went  —  after  a  stormy  and  painful  scene 
in  the  big  drawing-room.  The  events  of  the  day  had  caused 
Frances  to  see  through  the  veneer  of  Harold's  wealth  and  good- 
looks,  and  beyond  the  veneer  she  had  found  what  one  always 
finds  —  brass!  They  had  both  come  from  a  rather  lame  dinner 
and  were  now  sitting  in  affectionate  positions  facing  each  other. 

"Harold,  dear,"  began  Frances  sweetly,  "Why  didn't  you 
kiss  me  this  morning?" 

"Why,  why  —  it  was  so  sudden,  you  know,  and  a — er — a 
little  unconventional  —  didn't  you  think?" 

"No,  I  didn't!"  snapped  Frances.  "Harold,  I  hate  con- 
vention !  I  think  it  was  quite  bold  and  daring  for  me  to  do  what 
I  did  —  and  you  didn't  seem  to  appreciate  it.  Why  almost  any- 
one would  have  had  imagination  enough  to  show  at  least  real 
appreciation.     But  —  why  —  why  —  I  see  now.    You  didn't 
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appreciate  it!  You  couldn't  have  if  you  had  tried  to,  because 
you're  too  hard  and  too  stupid  and  stiff.  Harold,  you  are  the 
Tiger-Lily!  The  Rose  can't  love  you  any  more  because  you're 
too  stiff  and  tall!  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  I  mean,  but  I'll 
show  you!"  She  was  cold  with  nervousness  as  she  hunted  for  the 
little  red  book.  She  found  it  where  she  had  dropped  it  the  night 
before  and  ran  back  to  him. 

"See,  see!  There  —  read!  You  see  you  are  the  Tiger-Lily, 
Harold,  and  I  am  the  Rose!"  With  real  sobs  choking  her  voice 
she  read:  "And  so  the  Tiger-Lily  was  too  tall  and  faraway  from  the 
Rose!" 

The  book  was  struck  from  his  hand.  Frances  was  standing 
before  him,  her  gray  eyes  flashing  angrily.  In  her  hand  was  a 
sparkling  diamond. 

"Take  it,  take  it!"  she  cried.  And  thus  the  terrible  words 
came,  horribly  undisguised,  "Harold,  I  do  not  love  you!" 

And  so  Harold  went  the  next  morning  to  Buffalo,  and  the 
gossip  machine  of  Warburton  was  worked  over-time.  For  a  time 
Frances  was  solemn  and  lonely,  but  her  old  joyousness  soon  came 
back  and  she  again  showed  her  happy,  lovely  young  face  about 
the  town.  And  then  a  new  acquaintance  came  —  the  big  man 
who  had  so  startled  and  pleased  Frances  that  day.  Frances  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  "villlage-folk"  as  she  dubbed  everyone 
living  in  Warburton  the  "year  round."  She  also  discovered  that 
he  was  an  artist  —  and  poor,  and  very  promising.  So  one  day 
she  had  a  select  little  tea  (on  the  broad  porch),  composed  of  a 
few  Bohemian  friends  from  town,  and  the  big  man,  who  proved 
to  be  as  charming  and  manly  as  he  was  artistic.  The  little  party 
was  a  great  success,  and  Frances'  unhappy  experience  was  for- 
gotten —  even  by  herself.  And  when  the  last  laughing  guest 
had  reluctantly  left  the  big  porch  and  the  perfumed  garden, 
Frances  turned,  and  with  a  happy  light  in  her  grey  eyes,  said, 

"Mr.  Darley,  you  need  not  apologize.  I  wish  to  beg  your 
pardon  for  being  so  rude  as  not  to  have  asked  you  to  stay  —  that 
day  —  you  spoke  to  me." 

"It  was  exceedingly  daring,  and  I  fear  offensive"  was  the 
reply;  "but  it  was  impossible  to  check  myself.    The  next  time 
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you  sing  like  that  you  must  lock  the  doors,  and  shut  the  windows, 
or  —  or,  I'll  carry  you  off  to  Arcadia!" 

"Oh,  how  nice!  I  mean  how  terribly  bold  of  you,  Mr. 
Darley.  You  mustn't  speak  like  that  again."  She  turned 
abruptly  and  faced  him.  "Weed,"  she  cried.  "Weed,  it's  just 
like  the  fairy  story.  The  Tiger-Lily  is  gone.  I  wonder  where? 
And  you  are  the  Weed!  .  .  .  Oh,  you  don't  understand,  but  I'll 
show  you,  I'll  show  you." 

Trembling  in  her  recklessness  she  fled  into  the  house,  soon 
returning  with  the  little  book. 

"Read  it,  read  it!" 

The  brown  head  was  bending  over  the  book.  11  And  they 
were  very  happy,  there  in  the  sunlight,"  he  read  softly.  Frances 
bending  toward  him  like  a  windblown  rose,  whispered"  Weed?" 


The  Inadvisability  of  the  Permanent  Retention 
of  the  Philippines 

Second  Means  Prize  Essay 

BEFORE  the  Spanish  conquest  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  existed  in  the  Philippines  a  form 
of  government  very  nearly  equal  to  the  governments  of 
Europe  at  that  time.  The  people  for  the  most  part  were  Chris- 
tians, and  they  were  then  progressing  as  rapidly  as  their  con- 
querors. After  Spanish  avarice  secured  a  foothold  among  them, 
however,  they  were  forced  into  an  age  of  sleep.  During  this  period 
naturally  enough,  they  made  no  progress  in  any  line. 

This  age  of  sleep  came  to  an  abrupt  end  with  the  arrival  of 
American  energy  and  enterprise.  In  a  few  years,  the  islands  ap- 
peared to  have  been  touched  by  a  magic  wand,  so  great  was  the 
transformation.  In  the  hundreds  of  new  schools  that  sprang  up, 
the  great  mass  of  awakened  natives  were  taught  not  only  how  to 
read  and  write  but  also  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  re- 
sources of  their  country.  By  new  methods  of  sanitation,  a  city 
like  Manila  was  transformed  from  a  pen  of  disease  and  filth  into 
an  orderly,  healthful  place, —  the  model  of  the  Orient.  Americans 
were  able  to  perform  these  apparent  miracles  only  with  the  aid 
and  earnest  co-operation  of  the  Filipinos,  who,  in  every  capacity, 
gave  great  satisfaction  whether  as  lawyers,  mechanics,  artisans, 
soldiers,  or  day  laborers. 

When  one  considers  these  enormous  strides  the  Filipinos 
have  taken  toward  higher  civilization  during  the  camparatively 
few  years  of  American  guidance,  he  fails  to  understand  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  say  that  Filipinos  will  never  be  competent  to 
govern  themselves.  "They  are  a  race  of  children",  we  hear. 
Substitute  the  statement  that  they  are  a  race  of  children  because 
they  were  intentionally  kept  in  that  state  of  ignorance  by  the 
miserable  greed  of  Spain,  but  that  they  are  now  a  race  of  growing 
children,  and  we  have  the  truth.  A  growing  race,  indeed,  and 
the  day  is  close  at  hand,  if  it  is  not  already  here,  when  they  shall 
become  a  race  of  men. 

At  the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis  was  an  exhibit  composed  of 
members  of  several  different  hill  tribes  from  the  Philippines. 
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These  savages,  clothed  in  loin  cloths,  each  morning  and  evening 
prepared  their  daily  meals  of  roast  dog!  One  of  the  great  sights 
of  the  fair  was  to  see  "the  Filipinos  live  as  they  live  in  their  native 
haunts."  Now,  after  those  thousands  of  spectators  have  gone 
to  their  homes  and  told  many  more  thousands  of  listeners  about 
the  uncivilized  condition  of  the  Filipinos,  when  the  real  Filipinos 
ask  us  to  redeem  our  promise  of  freedom,  the  cry  goes  up,  "Ah, 
but  no  country  is  fit  to  govern  itself  with  such  savages  still  living 
in  it." 

Of  the  eight  million  people  inhabiting  these  islands,  over 
seven  and  a  half  millions  are  now  civilized  Christians.  It  was  as 
just  to  these  people  to  exhibit  a  number  of  half-clothed  savages 
as  their  representatives  as  it  would  have  been  to  us  if  a  band  of 
painted  Sioux  Indians  had  been  sent  to  Europe  under  the  name 
"Americans".  By  the  bare  figures  of  a  census,  the  half  million 
savages  are  lumped  together,  and  in  advocating  the  retention  of 
the  islands,  writers  place  before  our  eyes  in  large  type,  "IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES  ARE  FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  BAR- 
BAROUS HEAD-HUNTERS."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
these  so-called  head-hunters  are  scattered  in  small  bands  through- 
out the  interiors  of  the  islands,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  over- 
whelming numbers  of  a  rapidly  progressing  people.  If  our  pro- 
mise of  independence  is  redeemed,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  these 
few  scattered  bands  of  ignorant  savages  could  by  their  influence 
or  conquests  reduce  their  more  numerous  and  more  powerful 
neighbors  to  their  own  state  of  barbarism  as  some  would  have 
us  believe.  History,  as  far  back  as  we  may  go,  has  shown  us 
that  always,  when  once  established,  the  civilised  element  has 
prevailed.  The  Filipinos  themselves  are  better  able  to  accom- 
plish this  task  than  we,  for  the  same  reasons  that  made  our  fore- 
fathers more  fit  to  deal  with  the  Indians  than  any  of  the  best 
troops  of  England. 

Neglecting,  however,  the  inborn  desires  for  self-government 
that  will  be  awakened  wherever  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  read,  let  us  say  that  we  are  to  assume  the  sovereignty 
of  these  islands  for  our  own  profit!  To  be  sure,  they  make  good 
stations  for  our  trade  with  China,  but,  while  securing  their 
neutrality,  we  could  easily  retain  enough  land,  that  would  not  be 
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needed  by  the  natives,  for  this  purpose.  We  have  already  spent 
over  three  hundred  million  dollars  putting  down  insurrections 
against  our  authority,  and  we  are  now  spending  from  fifty  to 
eighty  millions  every  year  on  the  cost  of  administration  and 
countless  necessities,  to  which,  if  left  to  themselves  in  their 
present  enlightened  state,  the  Filipinos  could  and  would  attend. 
Without  this  expense  our  present  income  tax  would  not  be  needed 
and  probably  never  would  have  been  proposed ! 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  military  disadvantages 
in  our  control  of  these  islands.  In  time  of  war  they  would  be  the 
first  points  of  attack,  and  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  for  us 
to  hold  them,  with  the  natives  ready  to  turn  against  us  at  the 
first  opportunity  and  the  almost  unlimited  seacoasts  to  guard. 
In  time  of  peace  we  must  send  ten  thousand  miles  away  a  large 
part  of  our  small  standing  army,  and,  in  addition,  always  main- 
tain a  strong  naval  patrol  there.  The  dangers  that  are  sure  to 
arise,  if  we  try  to  preserve  our  Monroe  Doctrine,  when  we  reach 
out  in  our  turn  and  hold  lands  in  the  very  faces  of  such  powerful 
nations  as  China  and  Japan  are  becoming,  are  too  apparent  to 
need  mention. 

Chiefly,  then,  for  one  great  reason, —  that  we  should  be 
violating  the  principles  upon  which  our  own  liberty  is  based, — 
and  secondarily  because  we  should  impose  unnecessary  expense 
and  great  military  dangers  upon  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  should 
not  plan  to  retain  the  Philippines. 

The  care  of  those  people  was  placed  in  our  hands  merely  by 
the  fortune  of  war.  Our  duty  is  done,  or  very  nearly  done,  when, 
with  one  voice,  they  begin  to  ask  us  for  their  promised  indepen- 
dence. They  may,  to  be  sure,  have  their  civil  differences  as, 
indeed,  we  had  ours,  but  in  the  end  they  will  prove  that  "the 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people" 
can  last  in  the  Orient  as  well  as  in  America, —  or  else  they  are  not 
a  people  destined  to  survive,  and,  if  that  is  the  case,  all  our  efforts 
could  not  keep  them  long  upon  the  earth. 

Let  us  retire  when  the  time  shall  come,  probably  in  the  very 
near  future,  upon  our  laurels.  Our  flag  may  not  wave  in  the  East, 
but  its  shadow,  as  a  reminder  of  success,  such  as  England  has 
never  achieved  in  South  Africa,  shall  always  hold  our  influence 
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there.  Instead  of  being  the  cause  of  a  people's  longing  for  that 
independence  which  our  own  constitution  says  is  the  right  of  all 
men,  we  shall  then  see  the  time  when  in  the  words  of  President 
McKinley,  "that  group  of  islands  shall  have  become  the  gems 
and  glories  of  those  tropical  seas,  a  land  of  plenty  and  of  increas- 
ing possibilities,  a  people  redeemed  from  savage  indolence  and 
habits,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  freedom,  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  of  education,  and  of  homes,  and  whose  children  shall  for 
ages  hence  bless  the  American  Republic,  because  it  emanci- 
pated and  redeemed  their  fatherland  and  set  them  in  the  path- 
way of  the  world's  best  civilization." 

Robert  T.  Bushnell 


Percy  Algernon  Jones,  Actor 

WHEN  the  star  of  the  company,  Percival  Algernon  Jones, 
insisted  on  playing  Shakespearian  tragedy,  I  knew 
nothing  but  tragedy  would  come  of  it.  We  remon- 
strated with  our  star  at  length.  "Don't  you  remember  that 
audiences  in  —  ah  —  smaller  communities  relish  humorous  plays 
more  than  dramas,"  said  I,  in  an  effort  to  dissuade  Algernon, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  financing  the  company.  " Don't  you  under- 
stand that  tragedy  of  the  Shakespearian  type,  as  portrayed  by 
yourself,  is  over  the  head  of  the  average  rustic,"  said  Henderson, 
the  villain  of  the  cast,  in  an  effort  to  play  to  the  star's  vanity. 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  and  I  instinctively  sensed  the  next  sentence. 
"That  is  true,  but  it  is  my  duty,  and  the  duty  of  all  other  unsel- 
fish tragedians,  to  educate  rural  audiences." 

We  were  naturally  in  despair  at  that.  When  Algernon  Perci- 
val adopted  this  philanthropic,  righteous  air  the  only  way  to 
dislodge  him  from  it  was  to  wound  his  vanity,  and  this  involved 
a  large  and  great  risk,  for  Percival  was  the  financier  of  the  troupe. 
But  at  the  time  even  this  seemed  better  than  being  the  target  for 
a  multitude  of  eager  and  accurate  hands.  Consequently,  I  whis- 
pered to  "Smitty",  the  comedian,  and  he,  like  a  hero,  shouldered 
the  responsibility  and  popped  the  question.  "Mr.  Jones,  ah- 
um-m  would  you  care  to  ah-endure  the  ah-",  he  started.  I  feared 
he  would  not  finish  and  gave  him  a  look  of  encouragement, 
which  must  have  been  illuminating  and  comprehensive,  indeed, 
for  he  immediately  concluded  in  express-train  style  "fusillade 
of  eggs  and  tomatoes  and  such  things  like  the  ones  given  you  at 
Halsburg,  when  you  played  Hamlet  there." 

Percival  Algernon  Jones  is  a  short  fat  little  man,  with  pudgy 
hands  and  large  feet,  and  queer,  oddly  misshapen  legs.  His  face 
consists  chiefly  of  a  nose  in  a  back-ground  of  reddish  hue.  Never 
before  had  I  had  the  misfortune  to  see  such  phenomena  of  nature 
as  now  became  visible  in  Algernon.  The  customary  dull  hue  of 
his  face  suddenly  turned  white  and  then  developed  into  a  bright 
glowing  red.  His  pudgy  little  hands  clenched  and  he  launched 
forward  into  the  most  effective  speech  I  had  ever  heard  him  de- 
liver.  "Ah,"  he  said,  "you  do  not  appreciate  me.   You  seek  to 
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ruin  me.  No  star,  however  great  he  may  be,  can  succeed  without 
the  support  of  his  subordinates.  As  you  have  wearied  of  me, 
so  have  I  wearied  of  you.  Percival  Algernon  Jones  shall  permit 
no  one,  much  less  his  inferiors,  to  insult  him  mendaciously.  He 
will  leave  you  his  scenery  and  equipments,  but  will  deprive  you 
of  —  himself."  The  little  man  swept  out  of  the  room  in  a  most 
austere  and  dignified  manner.  As  his  little  red-faced  counten- 
ance disappeared  through  the  doorway,  it  seemed  to  us  as  though 
our  sun  had  sunken  below  the  horizon. 

Stranded  in  a  country  town,  over  three  hundred  miles  from 
New  York,  the  nearest  metropolis,  with  practically  no  money, 
we  suddenly  became  aware  of  our  star's  abilities  as  a  Shakespear- 
ian actor  and  we  immediately  sought  to  tell  him  so.  A  chase  to 
the  station  enabled  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Algernon's  ruddy 
features,  fast  disappearing  on  a  swiftly  moving  train,  and  the 
truth  of  the  situation  dawned  on  us. 

There  were  eight  of  us  —  five  men  and  three  women  in  the 
cast.  The  three  latter  commenced  to  cry  and  to  sing  songs  and 
ditties  about  home  and  Broadway  that  only  made  the  rest  of  us 
feel  worse,  when  they  realized  their  plight.  Someone  suggested 
that  we  count  our  money  and  we  did  so,  but  the  result  was  far 
from  gratifying.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  had  five  dollars;  I  had 
SI. 33  and  the  villain  had  S3. 67.   Ten  dollars  is  not  a  fortune. 

That  night  we  played  "Hamlet",  the  eight  of  us,  with  Al- 
gernon's scenery,  but  without  Algernon.  I  was  "Hamlet"  and 
looked  the  part  so  well  that  the  make-up  man  said  I  needed  no 
disguise.  Things  went  worse  and  worse  from  the  start.  The 
actors  forgot  their  cues;  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  the  curtain 
was  five  minutes  slow  in  falling;  the  climax  came  in  the  third 
act,  however.  We  didn't  have  the  money  to  hire  the  usual  crowd 
of  "supers"  and  when  we  came  to  the  miniature  play  scene  and 
had  an  audience  of  one  —  well,  besides  reminding  us  of  certain 
painful  experiences  in  our  own  history,  it  did  not  please  the 
spectators.  A  burly  ruffian  on  the  front  row  started  the  trouble 
by  throwing  a  tomato.  Somehow  tomatoes  antagonize  me  more 
than  fruit,  or  cabbages,  or  even  eggs.  And  this  particular  to- 
mato hit  Dolly  Perkins,  our  petite  heroine,  on  the  side  of  the 
face.   She  let  out  a  little  scream  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I 
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realized  how  much  I  cared  for  the  clever  young  actress.  With 
never  a  thought  as  to  consequences,  I  picked  up  a  part  of  Perci- 
val's  scenery  and  hurled  it  at  the  husky  ruffian  cn  the  bald  head 
row.  The  rest  of  that  evening  is  a  somewhat  hazy  dream,  in 
which  eggs,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  policemen  and  ruffians,  played 
prominent  parts,  with  Dolly  forming  the  central  figure.  How- 
ever, we  had  enough  money  from  the  gate  to  get  us  fifty  miles 
nearer  to  New  York. 

At  Brighton  we  managed  to  raise  enough  money  by  pawning 
jewels  and  adornments,  to  get  eight  miles  nearer  to  New  York.  I 
saved  one  ring  when  no  one  was  looking  that  evening,  and  after 
we  had  gotten  off  the  train  I  walked  home  along  beside  pretty 
Dolly  Perkins.  Somehow  I  was  just  beginning  to  appreciate  that 
girl.  She  wasn't  a  ravishing  beauty,  to  be  sure,  but  she  was 
pretty  and  nice  and  neat  looking,  and  the  way  she  stood  up  under 
the  trouble  we  had  been  having  since  Algernon's  departure, 
showed  me  her  true  worth.  So,  as  we  walked  away  from  the 
station,  through  the  streets  of  the  quaint  little  country  town, 
with  its  white  and  green  houses,  its  shingled  roofs,  and  rustic  air, 
I  told  her,  in  plain  language,  that  she  was  the  only  girl  I'd  ever 
loved  or  ever  would  love.  And  as  we  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a 
massive  old  oak,  and  as  the  sun  was  sinking  farther  and  farther 
below  the  fleecy  clouds  that  bordered  the  heavens,  casting  a  re- 
flecting light  in  the  blue  sky,  I  slipped  the  ring  on  her  finger  — 
truly,  the  misfortune  had  not  been  entirely  misfortune  for  me. 

Only  one  more  adventure  was  left  for  us.  At  Bridgewater 
we  were  just  about  penniless.  Then  "Smitty"  took  a  brilliant 
idea  into  his  head.  "Why  not  have  a  vaudeville  side-show," 
said  he.  If  our  need  had  been  a  whit  less  great,  we  would  have 
demurred  and  would  have  stood  upon  our  dignity  as  exponents 
of  the  drama.  As  it  was,  we  eagerly  acquiesced  in  the  plan  and 
praised  the  idea.  Instead  of  a  hall,  we  hired  a  tent,  and,  as  the 
tent  was  small,  we  decided  to  give  three  performances  per  day 
on  three  successive  days,  and  then  to  proceed  on  our  journey. 
There  were  to  be  three  acts  for  ten  cents  and  though  the  acts  were 
not  first  class,  they  were  yet  surely  worth  that  price. 

In  the  first  one,  "Smitty"  and  Mrs.  Smith  gave  a  dialogue, 
which  was  really  clever.    "Smitty"  is  naturally  a  clever  com- 
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edian.  He  is  also  a  lover  of  the  bright  lights  of  Broadway  and 
the  way  he  hopped,  jumped,  and  skipped  about  that  plot  of  grass 
that  served  as  a  stage  showed  that  he  thought  his  future  arrival 
at  New  York  depended  on  his  success.  The  next  act  was  a  one- 
act  play,  short  to  be  sure,  but  very  much  to  the  point.  In  it  an 
old  farmer  outwitted  two  stuck-up  city  confidence  men,  and  the 
way  those  rubes  shouted  and  cheered  at  the  outcome  of  the  play, 
proved  that  at  last  we  had  made  a  big  hit.  The  final  act  was  a 
song  and  dance  act  and  I  made  the  hit  of  the  evening  in  my  last 
song.  Do  you  know  why?  Merely  because  I  was  singing  it  to 
Dolly. 

We  raised  money  those  three  days  to  get  to  Albany.  When 
we  got  out  of  the  train  the  first  person  we  saw  was  Percival 
Algernon  [ones,  looking  rather  glum  and  down  in  the  mouth. 
But  when  he  saw  us,  he  smiled  and  ran  up  to  us  and  shook  our 
hands  with  his  little  pudgy  ones.  Did  we  stand  on  our  dignity, 
you  ask?  Well,  dignity's  a  great  thing,  but  the  dollar  is  greater. 

That  night  we  went  to  the  big  hotel  as  Algernon's  guest  and 
ate  as  we  had  not  eaten  for  the  waxing  and  waning  of  many 
moons.  We  all  told  our  experiences  to  Algernon  and  he  told  us 
his  and  how  much  he  regretted  his  action,  and  how  sorry  he  was 
for  the  trouble  he  had  given  us.  He  mentioned  his  plans,  too, 
and  said  that  he  had  engaged  a  noted  tragedian  to  take  the  lead- 
ing part  in  a  compnay,  whose  object  was  to  tour  the  country 
towns  and  educate  the  people  up  to  Shakespearian  drama.  He 
wanted  us  to  take  the  other  parts  in  the  troupe,  and  we  told  him 
that  he  should  be  the  leading  actor,  as  he  was  a  true  star.  But  he 
said,  "No,  I  realize  I'm  not  an  actor.  I  would  not  make  the 
rustic  audiences  relish  the  plays." 

So  we  all  agreed  to  join  his  new  company  —  except  Dolly 
and  Me. 


The  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold 

Third  Means  Prize  Essay 

ONLY  by  the  poetry  of  the  "spacious  days"  of  great  Eliza- 
beth has  that  of  the  Victorian  age  been  surpassed;  yet 
the  sources  of  inspiration,  the  fountain-heads  of  song, 
from  which  the  writers  of  these  two  ages  drew  their  creative 
power  are  widely  different.  Raleigh  found  it  in  the  salt  foam 
blowing  from  the  undiscovered  seas  washing  a  new  world;  every 
versifier  of  his  day  saw  the  gleaming  walls  of  Eldorado,  and  sailed 
in  galleons  on  the  Spanish  Main.  Four  hundred  years  wrought 
a  marvellous  change  in  the  texture  of  men's  dreams.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  French  Revolution  had 
overthrown  a  social  order,  and  turned  the  attention  of  thinking 
men  to  theories  and  problems  unknown  to  the  Elizabethan.  Fact 
had  superseded  faith,  mystery  was  being  dissected  by  analytic 
research,  and  men  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  order  that 
should  evolve.  But  when  it  seemed  as  if  man  had  almost  ceased 
to  dream  there  rose  out  of  the  chaos  of  evolution  and  materialism, 
of  social  and  political  revolution,  the  poets  of  a  new  order,  beings 
of  such  strong  vision  that  environment  could  not  utterly  subdue 
them.  Tennyson  and  Browning  stand  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  the  former  through  his  high  faith, 
the  latter  through  sheer  will  and  inevitable  optimism.  Beside 
these  dominant  figures  are  many  other  men,  who,  for  no  specific 
reason,  failed  to  escape  the  limitations  of  their  age.  The  type  is 
well  represented  by  the  author  of  these  lines: 

"Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born, 
With  nowhere  yet  to  rest  my  head, 
Like  those  on  earth  I  wait  forlorn." 

He  was  an  intellectual  young  man,  born  possibly  to  be  a 
poet,  but  therefore  born  unfortunately,  for  it  was  critical  intel- 
lectuality rather  than  creative  ideas  that  counted  in  those  times. 
This  very  circumstance  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Matthew 
Arnold's  first  recognition  came  through  his  prose,  that  his  essays 
rather  than  his  verse  established  his  reputation.  So  when  he 
came  to  express  himself  in  rhyme  one  finds  him  using  the  same 
critical  spirit,  ever,  with  the  purist's  zeal  and  persistence,  trying 
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to  produce  the  best.  This  was  his  endeavor  to  set  up  a  classic 
school,  to  exemplify  in  defiance  of  prevailing  Romanticism  that 
spirit  which  we  like  to  call  Hellenism.  His  critical  mannerisms 
have  put  that  atmosphere  of  constraint  on  much  of  his  work, 
and  have  led  to  some  complaint  about  his  lack  of  passion  and 
poetic  fire.  That  was  Arnold's  chief  defect  —  that  was  where  the 
spirit  of  his  age  had  imposed  its  limitations  on  him,  and  prevented 
his  being  one  of  England's  greatest  poets.  His  poetry  is,  because 
of  this  check,  full  of  low  toned  intervals,  only  occasionally  rising 
to  sublimity  of  thought  or  diction.  His  most  characteristic 
poem,  it  seems  to  me,  is  The  Church  of  Brou,  with  its  few  im- 
perfections and  ups  and  downs  of  quality,  and  then  with  its 
beautifully  artistic  ending,  all  so  peculiar  to  the  author.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  perpetuate  his  memory  would  be  to  select  these 
fragments  —  a  chorus  here,  a  lyric  there,  and  many  endings  and 
beginnings  shorn  of  intervening  matter  —  to  gather  these  in  one 
small  volume,  the  refinement  of  his  poetry.  Surely  the  collection 
would  include  these  lines  from  The  Church  of  Brou: 

"  'Hush' — yet  will  say — 'it  is  eternity. 
This  is  the  glimmering  verge  of  Heaven,  and  these 
The  columns  of  the  Heavenly  Palaces.' 
And  in  the  sweeping  of  the  wind  your  ear 
The  passage  of  the  angels'  wings  will  hear, 
And  on  the  lichen-crusted  leads  above 
The  rustle  of  the  eternal  rain  of  Love." 

One  cannot  study  Arnold,  even  superficially,  without  noting 
the  most  potent  of  all  influences  affecting  him,  those  of  Words- 
worth and  Goethe.  The  essence  of  his  individuality  and  phil- 
osophy is  directly  traceable  to  the  remote  old  man  of  the  Lake 
District.  Arnold's  is  the  same  tranquility  of  vision,  the  same 
isolated  outlook,  and  the  same  introspective  love  of  nature,  that 
are  most  associated  with  the  older  poet.  There  are  many  in- 
stances of  this  affinity  of  spirit ;  perhaps  best  of  them  all  are  these 
lines  from  Dover  Beach: 

"Listen!  you  hear  the  grating  roar 
Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  suck  back,  and  fling, 
At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand, 
Begin  and  cease,  and  then  again  begin, 
With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 
The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in." 
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Here  the  disciple  Arnold  has  made  nature  the  interpreter  of  his 
mood  in  a  purely  Wordsworthian  way. 

The  influence  of  Goethe  is  no  less  apparent,  for  Arnold's 
attitude  toward  life  and  religion  is  almost  identical  with  that 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  great  German  philosopher  in  this  quota- 
tion from  Stanzas  in  Memory  of  the  Author  of  Obermann: 

"For  he  pursued  a  lonely  road 
His  eye  on  nature's  plan, 
Neither  made  man  too  much  a  god, 
Nor  God  too  much  a  man." 

As  a  narrative  poet  Arnold  undertook  much,  but  with 
varying  success.  Sohrab  and  Rustum  is  interesting  for  its 
description  rather  than  for  its  story  or  execution.  Arnold  has 
not  grasped  the  Oriental  atmosphere  sufficiently  well  to  give  his 
theme  an  artistic  setting.  Save  for  a  few  Persian  names  the 
battle  by  the  Oxus  might  as  well  have  been  fought  by  the  banks 
of  Laleham  Brook.  Only  the  closing  lines,  showing  the  poet  at 
his  best,  atone  for  the  rest  of  the  poem.  They  are  too  familiar 
to  need  quoting. 

Arnold's  efforts  at  dramatizing  were  no  more  successful  than 
those  of  Tennyson.  Empedocles  on  Etna  may  be  good  for  poetry 
but  that  is  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  it;  Merope  is  far  excelled 
by  Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound.  In  Tristram  and  Iseult  an 
ability  to  picture  intensely  dramatic  scenes  is  well  employed, 
especially  in  these  opening  lines  of  this  interesting  version  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  old  tales : 

"Tristram:    'Is  she  not  come?  The  messenger  was  sure. 

Prop  me  upon  the  pillows  once  again  — 

Raise  me,  my  Page;  this  cannot  long  endure. 

Christ!  what  a  night!  how  the  sleet  whips  the  pane! 

What  lights  will  those  out  to  the  northward  be?' 
The  Page:    'The  lanterns  of  the  fishing  boats  at  sea.' 
Tristram:    'Soft  —  who  is  it  stands  by  the  dying  fire?' 
The  Page:  'Iseult.' 

Tristram:    'Ah!  not  the  Iseult  I  desire.'" 

The  quarter  century  elapsing  since  the  death  of  Arnold  has 
seen  his  reputation  undergo  a  tremendous  change,  no  longer  is  he 
considered  primarily  as  an  essayist,  brilliant  though  his  work  in 
that  field  may  be,  but  rather  as  a  poet.   He  seems  to  have  had 
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peculiar  foresight  when,  acknowledging  the  temporary  supre- 
macy of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  he  intimated  that  he  should 
have  his  turn  later,  a  prophecy  which  is  being  fulfilled  to  a  certain 
degree  in  our  own  day.  His  classicism  has  been  his  greatest 
barrier  in  a  score  of  years  dominated  by  "fin-de-siecle"  decad- 
ency, but  is  not  now  a  hindrance,  since  we  appreciate  how  much 
this  very  classicism  is  the  soul  of  his  individuality,  the  thing 
which  marks  him  in  some  respects  as  the  most  representative 
poet  of  his  age. 

Raymond  F.  Beardsley 


Devotion 

SILENCE,  a  deathly  silence  reigned  over  all,  save  where, 
from  the  moss-covered  trunks  of  the  great  trees,  an  occa- 
sional drip  of  water  sounded  or  afar  off  a  parrakeet  rasped 
shrilly. 

The  little  hummock  of  ground  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark  and  stagnant  pools  and  marshy  low-lands  of  the  great 
swamp,  seemed  incongruous  in  its  very  presence.  On  every  side 
rose  up  the  mighty  monarchs  of  the  forest,  vine-laden,  their 
branches  interlacing,  and  the  lower  bark  teeming  with  the  rank 
vegetation  and  fungus  growths  of  the  tropical  region,  and  giving 
forth  a  hundred  different  odors. 

The  setting  sun,  a  scarlet  ball  of  color  in  the  distant  west, 
cast  its  dying  rays  on  the  matted  and  weed-grown  clump  of 
ground  in  this  scene  of  desolation,  and  revealed  there  a  form 
hardly  recognizable  in  the  dim  light  as  that  of  a  human  being. 

It  lay  face  down  in  the  mire,  where  it  had  fallen  when  the 
last  spark  of  life  had  fled,  the  tattered,  mud-smeared  garments 
and  swollen  limbs  of  the  man  lending  an  air  of  gloomy  mystery 
to  the  scene.  One  arm  and  hand  lay  submerged  in  a  pool  of  foul 
and  loathsome  water,  the  crawling,  teeming  life  half  hiding  it 
from  view.  The  legs  were  out-thrust  in  stiff  rigidity,  as  though 
the  man,  in  one  last  convulsive  shudder,  had  kicked  at  something 
which  strove  to  drag  him  down  into  the  filth  and  squalor  of  the 
quagmire.  The  fingers  of  the  other  hand  were  knotted  in  the 
damp  and  unkempt  hair,  while  even  the  gun,  which  lay  near  by, 
half  buried  in  the  dripping  weeds,  seemed  to  betoken  some  horrid 
fear  of  the  place. 

The  sun  disappeared  with  a  suddenness  known  only  in  those 
tropical  lands,  leaving  the  corpse  in  this  steaming  waste,  destitute, 
lifeless,  alone. 

Alone? 

A  low  sound,  seeming  to  issue  from  some  spot  far  off  on  the 
right,  came  through  the  thickening  gloom,  and  indicated  the  pre- 
sence of  some  living  thing  there.  A  faint  splash,  splash,  as  though 
of  a  small  body  moving  through  the  marshy  void,  then  again 
silence,  absolute  and  utter. 
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Again  the  splashing  sounded,  this  time  nearer  at  hand,  and 
a  low  moan  came  from  the  direction  of  the  noise.  Suddenly  the 
splashing  grew  louder  and  more  rapid  and  the  animal,  if  such  it 
was.  finally  neared  the  hummock  of  ground  and  the  ghastly 
corpse  and  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  There  was  a  bark,  joyous, 
timid,  half-suppressed,  and  a  small  dog.  dripping  with  the  green- 
ish slime,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  ground  and  vegetation 
upon  which  it  stood,  appeared.  A  bound  and  it  was  at  the  side 
of  the  man's  body,  sniffing,  uttering  low  growls  of  suspicion,  and 
licking  his  bloodless  cheek.  Then  slowly  it  lay  down,  curling  up 
and  snuggling  close  to  the  body,  and  at  last,  with  a  final  grunt 
of  contentment,  grew  still. 

And  once  again,  silence,  deathly  silence,  reigned  supreme. 

Spencer  H.  Logan 


John  Davidson  and  Ernest  Dowson 

THE  endeavor  of  nearly  every  writer  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century  to  fulfil  a  definite  literary  creed  resulted  in  the 
production  of  new  and  startling  revelations  of  individual- 
ity. It  is  a  far  cry  from  Wilde  to  Kipling;  yet  both  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  expression  of  personality,  of  an  effort  to  practice  a 
theory  of  art.  And  behind  this  attitude  lay  another  more  profound 
influence.  The  nervous  spirit  of  the  age  was  not  productive  of 
the  firmness  of  temperament  which  characterized  the  poets  of 
the  mid-century.  This  neurotic  atmosphere  was  responsible  for 
the  tragedies  which  mark  the  lives  of  so  many  men  of  high 
creative  ability,  for  the  suicides  of  Crackanthorpe  and  Davidson, 
and  the  premature  deaths  of  Johnson  and  Dowson.  A  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  what  this  motive  was  that  drove  these  men 
to  drugs,  insanity,  and  self-destruction,  as  to  why  the  art  of  the 
nineties  was  one  of  "nerves",  when  that  of  the  sixties  had  been 
one  of  "muscle".  Mr.  J.  M.  Kennedy,  in  a  study  of  the  question, 
explains  that  the  Hellenism  and  religion  which  had  been  the  con- 
solation of  the  poets  of  the  few  decades  before  1880  had  given 
way  to  a  romanticism,  and  an  idealism,  tinctured  with  atheism  or 
other  unhealthful  tendencies.  All  this  resulted  in  an  "individual- 
ity" characterized  by  a  variety  of  literary  canons  ranging  from 
"art  for  art"  to  impressionism  and  futurism,  and  exemplified  in 
England  by  Swinburne,  Pater,  and  Symons,  and  on  the  continent 
by  the  influence  of  Baudelaire,  Mallarme,  and  Verlaine.  It 
resulted,  however,  not  in  a  few  great  names,  not  in  two  or  three 
men  of  unquestionable  excellence,  but  rather  in  a  number  of 
lesser  stars,  minor  poets  as  we  unfortunately  call  them,  yet  minor 
poets  such  as  perhaps  no  previous  age  has  ever  seen.  It  was  the 
heyday  of  the  second-rate  genius,  a  time  when  any  phase  of  tem- 
perament perfectly  expressed  became  an  achieved  literary  ideal. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  perfect  representatives  of  this  type 
are  to  be  found  in  two  men  differing  widely  from  each  other  in 
character,  ideals,  and  attainments:  John  Davidson  and  Ernest 
Dowson. 

Of  the  first  by  way  of  biography  it  may  briefly  be  mentioned 
that  he  was  a  Scotchman,  a  lover  of  science,  and  an  atheist. 
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These  are  the  least  important  things  about  him.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  he  ended  his  own  life  when  he  found  it  useless. 
But  it  is  essential  to  appreciate  that,  in  spite  of  a  life  in  an  en- 
vironment for  which  he  had  the  most  violent  dislike,  he  was  a 
scholar,  and  a  creative  artist  of  high  rank.  These  lines  show 
what  remarkable  powers  of  imagination  and  of  rare  descriptive 
ability  were  his: 

From  the  muted  tread  of  the  feet, 
And  the  slackening  wheels,  I  know 
The  air  is  hung  with  snow, 
And  carpeted  the  street. 

Here  there  is  lacking  however  that  chief  quality  of  David- 

sonian  verse,  that  stridency  which  with  him  is  so  often  pure 

violence.    An  excess  of  force,  and  an  uncontrolled  desire  for 

effect .  is  responsible  for  such  an  atrocity  as  this: 

"And  we  laugh,  my  wife  and  I,  to  dislocate  a  sigh." 

This  strenuous  expression  is  responsible  not  only  for  his  faults, 

but  also,  when  under  control,  for  most  of  his  excellence.    It  is 

the  quality  which  sets  him  apart  from  his  contemporaries. 

without  followers,  almost  without  sympathisers.    It  is  not  the 

scornful  attitude  toward  prevailing  social  ideas,  but  rather  the 

vigorous  expression  of  his  defiance,  that  has  made  Thirty  Bob 

a  Week  famous.    These  oft-quoted  lines  will  show  my  meaning: 

"  But  you  never  hear  her  do  a  growl  or  whine, 

For  she's  made  of  flint  and  roses  very  odd; 
And  I've  got  to  cut  my  meaning  rather  fine, 

Or  I'd  blubber,  for  I'm  made  of  greens  and  sod: 
So  perhaps  we  are  in  Hell  for  all  that  I  can  tell, 

And  lost,  and  damn'd  and  served  up  hot  to  God." 

The  Ballads,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  found  the  ideal 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his  outlook  on  life,  are  his  most 
characteristic  productions.  In  these  his  vigorous  language, 
without  sacrificing  that  rapid  action  and  telling  execution  of 
plot,  is  toned  to  a  style  that  is  truly  artistic.  Even  his  grim  deter- 
mination that  his  marriages  shall  be  "on  the  well-paved  floor  of 
Hell",  that  the  earth  of  his  poetry  shall  be  "a  living  Tomb", 
that  the  "death-cart  is  the  due  of  life",  is  subdued  to  a  point 
where,  instead  of  being  offensive,  it  is  usually  pleasing  and  always 
effective.    The  Ballad  of  a  Nun,  both  in  conception  and  execu- 
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tion,  is  peculiarly  Davidsonian.    With  no  jarring  lines  and  not 

much  exaggerated  phrasing,  it  leaves  an  impression  strong  and 

picturesque,  yet  beautiful.    These  verses  are  sufficient  to  show 

how  completely  the  poet  has  perfected  the  atmosphere,  the  spirit, 

of  the  "Ballad": 

"  I  care  not  for  my  broken  vow; 

Though  God  should  come  in  thunder  soon, 
I  am  sister  to  the  mountains  now, 
And  sister  to  the  sun  and  moon.' 

'You  are  sister  to  the  mountains  now, 
And  sister  to  the  day  and  night; 
Sister  to  God  ' " 

I  have  considered  Davidson's  literary  character  as  it  is  most 

commonly  discussed,  for  few  have  seen  in  him  aught  save  an 

unhealthy  philosophy,  and  morbid  tendencies.     Critics  have 

generally  been  content  with  this  side  of  the  matter,  satisfied  to 

pass  over  certain  phases  upon  which,  it  seems  to  me,  more 

emphasis  might  well  be  laid.    Among  other  things  too  much 

neglected  are  the  beautiful  descriptions  scattered  jewel-like 

through  his  poetry.   Such  phrases  as  "Far  in  the  crimson  orient 

land,"  .  .  .  "the  thrush  singing  before  the  dawn"  and 

"hyacinth  and  violet  empurpled  all  the  russet  ways,"  betray  an 

acquaintance  with  nature  breathed  into  poetry.    An  ability  to 

paint  the  spirit  of  a  place  into  his  scenes  is  evident  in  this  last 

stanza  of  A  Cinque  Port: 

"Below  the  down  the  stranded  town 
Hears  far  away  the  rollers  beat; 
About  the  wall  the  seabirds  call; 

The  salt  wind  murmurs  through  the  street; 
Forlorn  the  sea's  forsaken  bride, 
Awaits  the  end  that  shall  betide." 

One  goes  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  literary  world  in  turning 
from  Davidson  to  Ernest  Dowson.  Both  show  equally  the  influ- 
ence of  the  time,  each  exemplifies  a  different  tendency;  but 
instead  of  busying  himself  with  social  problems,  or  facing  the 
world  with  an  heroic  despair,  Dowson  accepted  a  different  stan- 
dard, devoting  his  muse  to  the  passionate  in  his  nature,  singing 
a  soul-song,  which,  if  less  strong,  is  surely  as  beautiful  as  that  of 
Davidson.  There  is  about  Dowson,  and  about  his  poetry,  an 
almost  indefinable  quality,  absent  in  the  other  poet,  a  lack  of 
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purpose,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  Bohem- 
ian. From  sketches  of  the  young  man  reading  his  own  verses, 
smoking  a  long  clay  pipe,  and  drinking  tankards  of  ale,  at  the 
Rhymers'  Club,  one  easily  gets  a  very  true  idea  of  the  man,  a 
picture  that  is  considerably  heightened  when  we  follow  him  to 
some  small  London  lodging  house,  or  into  the  Latin  Quarter  of 
Paris.  The  atmosphere  of  all  this  environment  permeates  his 
poetry.  Then  there  was  "Adelaide,"  she  to  whom  so  much  of 
his  work  was  written,  and  who  was  unconsciously  a  powerful 
influence  to  him.  That  she  never  appreciated  his  devotion  is 
probably  responsible  for  the  lack  of  direction,  for  the  tragedy 
of  his  life.  Of  his  craving  after  drink,  or  his  squalid  personal 
habits,  nothing  need  be  said  save  that  they  may  indicate  a  state 
of  mind.  Riotous  living  was  his  one  way  out  of  life;  Arthur 
Symons  says  of  him : 

"To  Dowson  .  .  .  that  power  which  is  strength  to 
the  strong  presented  itself  as  a  barrier  against  which  all 
one's  strength  only  served  to  dash  one  to  more  hopeless 
ruin.    He  was  not  a  dreamer;  destiny  passes  by  the 
dreamer,  sparing  him  because  he  clamors  for  nothing. 
He  was  a  child,  clamoring  for  so  many  things,  all  im- 
possible.  With  a  body  too  weak  for  ordinary  existence, 
he  desired  the  enchantments  of  all  the  senses." 
All  of  these  peculiarities  of  temperament  are  reflected  in  his 
verse.    He  loved  with  an  exotic  mind  that  was  vividly  keen, 
every  sensation  of  beauty,  of  melody,  of  aesthetic  interpretation, 
in  poetry.    These  he  made  a  constant  effort  to  reproduce.  It 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  his  highly  artistic  sense 
to  have  created  even  what  is  considered  most  representative  in 
Davidson.    Fortunately  for  him,  he  had  the  lyric  gift  unadul- 
terated.   Much,  one  may  almost  say  all,  of  his  poetry  is  the 
expression  of  a  feeling,  of  a  passing  mood.   His  Non  Sum  Qualis, 
Eram  Ponae,  of  which  the  first  stanza  follows,  is  essentially  of 
this  type : 

"Last  night,  ah,  yesternight,  betwixt  her  lips  and  mine 
There  fell  thy  shadow,  Cynara!  thy  breath  was  shed 

Upon  my  soul  between  the  kisses  and  the  wine; 

And  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion, 
Yea,  I  was  desolate  and  bowed  my  head; 

I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara!  in  my  fashion. 
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That  is  wonderful  music ;  and  there  is  much  more  as  exquisite, 
as  finished  as  this.  Nothing  save  a  fear  of  too  much  quoting 
keeps  out  of  this  paper  the  four  stanzas  of  that  perfect  impres- 
sion beginning:  "Exceeding  sorrow  consumeth  my  sad  heart." 
Autumnal  is  a  well  executed  interpretation  of  nature;  Aman- 
tium  Irae  and  Vanitas  have  in  them  a  note  from  Swinburne; 
one  might  long  go  on  thus.  There  are  occasional  faults  perhaps, 
but  it  is  pleasanter,  and  here  justifiable,  to  shut  the  eyes  to  them. 

When  thinking  of  Dowson  I  like  to  recall  these  lines,  which 
seem  part  of  that  autobiography  which  every  poet  unconsciously 
writes,  a  kind  of  soul  reflection: 

"They  are  not  long,  the  weeping  and  the  laughter, 
Love  and  desire  and  hate; 
I  think  they  have  no  portion  in  us  after 
We  pass  the  gate. 

They  are  not  long,  the  days  of  wine  and  roses; 

Out  of  a  misty  dream 
Our  path  emerges  for  a  while,  then  closes 

Within  a  dream." 

To  compare  Davidson  and  Dowson  is  perhaps  impossible, 
to  contrast  them  is  unfair.  Davidson  is  called  the  greater  poet. 
He  stands,  with  his  force,  so  often  violence,  his  hopeless  phil- 
osophy,— the  medium  of  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  thought  in 
his  time;  Dowson,  erotic,  musical,  standing  for  nothing  save  the 
vagaries  of  his  own  existence,  only  the  product,  not  the  expression 
of  his  age,  seems  a  dream  that  "closes  within  a  dream." 

R.  F.  B. 


The  Library  Shelf 

Having  fulfilled  to  some  extent  its  purpose  of  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  fellows  some  of  those  books  which  are  most 
satisfactory  for  the  leisure  hours  of  winter,  and  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  general  reading  in  School,  this  department  ends  with 
this  issue.  Its  aim  has  been  accomplished  if  its  selected  lists 
and  suggestive  reviews  have  helped  any  student  to  acquire  that 
familiarity  with  books  which  is  the  mark  of  the  truly  educated 
man.  The  list  following  seems  especially  interesting,  for  its 
fiction  is  of  a  type  so  much  in  favor  with  American  youth  as  to 
need  no  recommendation,  and  the  other  books  are  by  men  who 
are  recognized  masters  in  their  particular  fields. 

O.  Henry's  Works,  (llv.) 

Youth,  Typhoon  and  Chance,  by  Joseph  Conrad. 

A  Man's  Man,  by  Ian  Hay. 

Queed,  by  H.  S.  Harrison. 

The  Fortunate  Youth,  by  W.  J.  Locke. 

The  Human  Boy,  by  Eden  Phillpotts. 

Fortitude  and  The  Gods  and  Mr.  P  err  in,  by  Hugh  Walpole. 

Essays  on  Books,  by  W.  L.  Phelps. 

Rada,  by  Alfred  Noyes. 

Fairyland,  by  Brian  Hooker. 

The  Promised  Land,  by  Mary  Antin. 

The  Black  Watch,  by  Archibald  Forbes. 

Origins  of  the  War,  by  J.  H.  Rose. 

The  New  Map  of  Europe,  by  H.  A.  Gibbons. 

Problems  of  Power,  by  W.  M.  Fullerton. 

Are  We  Ready?  by  H.  D.  Wheeler. 

Essays  on  Books,  by  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale 
University. 

The  literary  critic  who  can  write  so  tellingly  and  so  force- 
fully that  he  arouses  in  his  readers  a  desire  to  know  at  first  hand 
the  play,  or  the  story,  or  the  poem  under  discussion,  possesses 
one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  a  good  critic.  This  characteristic  is 
especially  marked  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Phelps  who  so 
vitalizes  his  subject  that  he  makes  the  reading  of  the  "world's 
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best  literature"  seem,  not  a  dry  task  to  be  fulfilled  if  we  would 
be  wise,  but  a  great  oppotrunity  to  know  the  interesting  people 
of  all  time. 

In  his  latest  work,  Essays  on  Books,  Professor  Phelps,  after 
a  brief  introductory  essay  on  Realism  and  Reality  in  Fiction, 
gives  a  criticism  of  divers  and  diverse  authors,  from  Omar 
Khayyam  to  Whittier,  including  Richardson,  Marlowe,  Herrick 
and  many  others. 

The  longest  essay  deals  with  Samuel  Richardson,  the  story 
of  whose  life  is  told  as  no  dry,  encyclopedic  record  of  facts  but 
portrays  the  man  himself,  with  all  his  peculiarities  and  failings. 
Richardson  had  a  keen  insight  into  character,  especially  feminine 
character,  and  it  is  this  knowledge  of  a  woman's  mind  and  heart 
which  has  made  his  works  live  in  spite  of  their  sentimental  and 
didactic  style.  In  this  essay  his  Pamela,  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  are  all  discussed  so  interestingly  and  so  appreciatively 
that  we,  at  once,  wish  to  make,  or  to  renew,  acquaintance  with 
these  people,  of  eighteenth  century  manners  and  morals  it  is  true, 
but  with  something  of  that  "touch  of  nature"  which  makes  all 
times  as  one,  as  well  as  the  "whole  world  kin". 

Some  of  the  longer  essays  are  on  Jane  Austen,  Lessing  as  a 
Creative  Critic  and  Schiller  s  Personality.  The  collection,  as  a 
whole,  has  in  a  marked  degree  the  desirable  quality  of  "readable- 
ness". 

Rada,  by  Alfred  Noyes. 

Until  the  appearance  of  the  Wine  Press  the  poems  of  Alfred 
Noyes  had  dealt  largely  with  peaceful  subjects,  but  with  the 
publication  of  this  forceful  piece  of  work  Mr.  Noyes  made  his 
debut  into  a  new  field.  Close  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Noyes's  first 
war  poem  comes  Rada,  another  along  very  similar  lines. 

The  scene  of  the  drama  Rada  is,  like  that  of  the  Wine  Press, 
laid  in  the  Balkans,  and  in  general  tone  and  character  the  two 
poems  are  very  much  alike.  Though  very  strongly  and  forcefully 
written,  Rada  does  not  equal  the  first  attempt  of  Mr.  Noyes  in 
this  new  field.  The  aim  of  the  author  in  both  poems  is  to  show 
war  in  its  true  character,  horrible,  ghastly,  and  unadorned  by 
any  glamour  or  romance.    It  may  be  said  of  Rada  perhaps  that 
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in  this  more  than  in  the  previous  poem  the  author  has  tried  to 
show  how  war,  and  religion  cannot  be  reconciled.  If  one  exists 
the  other  must  perish.  When  we  have  war  religion  becomes 
merely  a  hollow  sham,  entirely  devoid  of  its  true  characteristics. 
The  key  note  of  this  idea  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  play 
where  the  groping,  misty  mind  of  the  lunatic  cuts  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  in  the  simple  lines: 

"A  Christmas  carol  on  the  gramophone. 
So  all  the  future  ages  will  be  sure 
To  know  exactly  what  religion  was." 
What  irony,  for  while  the  glory  of  Adeste  Fideles  rings  out  in  the 
holiness  of  Christmas  eve,  a  little  trickle  of  blood  oozes  from 
under  the  door  and  makes  its  hesitating  way  through  the  wreck- 
age left  by  the  drunken  troops. 

Rada  lacks  the  brutal  force  of  The  War  Brides,  and  the  grue- 
someness  of  continuous  slaughter  as  described  in  the  Wine 
Press,  and  yet  combines  enough  of  each  of  these  characteristics 
to  serve  the  author's  purpose.  The  horrors  of  war  are  used  in 
Rada,  not  as  the  theme  of  the  drama,  but  merely  as  a  background 
to  throw  into  sharper  relief  the  main  idea ; — The  hypocrisy  of  our 
attitude  toward  religion. 

K.  S. 
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Editorial 


To  trace  the  history  of  the  Philomathean  Society  through 
its  ninty  years  existence  is  to  discover  a  peculiar  service  to  the 
students  of  Phillips  Academy,  a  degree  of  usefulness  which  few 
of  us  appreciate.  This  oldest  of  student  organizations  has  had 
a  more  potent  influence  on  school  life  than  most  of  us  suspect. 
The  purpose  with  which  those  serious  minded  young  men  of  the 
early  ninteenth  century  conceived  and  established  the  Society 
has,  in  these  many  years  suffered  some  forgetting,  rather,  from 
the  standpoint  of  today,  has  enjoyed  a  wise  and  salutary  neglect. 
Changes  in  ideals  have  only  been  indications  of  growth  due  to 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times.  The  tradition  of  service  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of.  It  is  this  that  has  inspired  Philo  to  bring 
before  the  School  the  leading  representative  of  English  Letters 
today,  the  poet  Alfred  Noyes.  And  to  the  Society,  especially  to 
those  who  initiated  and  carried  out  the  plan  of  bringing  him  here, 
the  thanks  of  the  whole  School  are  due. 


The  Mirror  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  following  under- 
graduate publications: 

The  Exonian,  The  Lyndon  Aggie,  The  Yale  Record,  The 
Harvard  Lampoon,  The  Widow,  The  Cornell  Era,  The  Williams 
Literary  Monthly,  The  Wesley  an  Literary  Monthly,  The  Las  ell 
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Leaves,  The  Bowdoin  Quill,  The  Oracle,  The  LawrenceviUe  Literary 
Magazine,  The  Morristonian,  The  Kemper  Hall  Kodak,  The  Tome, 
The  Fessenden  News,  The  Blue  and  White,  The  Dome,  The  Choatc 
News. 


Bings  —  "Say,  that  Miss  Peachee  is  pretty  fast,  isn't  she?" 
Kinks  —  "Fast!   Why,  she  told  me  she'd  covered  five  laps 
this  evening!" — Gargoyle 

Stude  —  Say,  waiter,  do  you  call  this  bean  soup? 
Garcon  —  The  cook  does,  sir. 

Stude  —  Why,  the  bean  in  this  soup  isn't  big  enough  to 
flavor  it. 

Garcon  —  He  isn't  supposed  to  flavor  it,  sir.  He  is  supposed 
to  christen  it. — Oregonian 

Prof. —  Your  answer  is  as  clear  as  mud. 

Student  —  Well,  that  covers  the  ground,  doesn't  it? 

— Purple  Cow 

The  Peeved  One  (after  several  collisions  with  inebriated 
party  on  the  ballroom  floor)  —  Hey,  quit  running  into  me  all 
the  time, —  d'ye  think  I'm  a  saloon? — Widow 

They  must  have  had  some  motor  cars 
In  the  good  old  days  gone  by. 
The  Bible  says  Isaiah 
Went  up  to  Heaven  on  high. — Widow 

(Overheard  in  clothing  store) : 

"How  does  this  suit  suit  you?" 

"The  suit  doesn't  fit  me." 

"Doesn't  the  fit  suit  you?" 

(Pistol  shot  in  the  alley.) — Stanford  Chaparral 

"Why  don't  you  like  to  dance  with  Miss  Adupois?  She  does 
the  half-and-half  exquisitely." 

"More  like  two  to  one." — Record 
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Nell  —  You  say  you  saw  her  wedding  gifts.  How  was  her 
silver  marked? 

Belle  —  From  the  looks  of  it  I  should  say  it  was  marked 
down. — Lampoon 

Did  you  ever — 

Go  into  a  movie  picture  show 

And  carefully  watch  the  hero  fold  the  heroine  in  one  long 
fond  embrace 

And  it  brought  back  pleasant  memories 
Of  last  summer 

And  in  your  joy  you  grabbed  your  seat  with  one  hand 
And  then  the  hero  clasped  her  closer  to  him 
And  then  your  roaming  hand  struck  a  nice,  soft,  wet,  piece 
of  chewing  gum? — Record 

Yours  —  I  wonder  why  those  foolish  Parisians  crowd  the 
streets  when  the  Zeppelins  come? 

You  —  Why,  they  come  out  to  enjoy  the  bomby  weather. 

— Tiger 

'18  (writing  home)  —  Dear  Dad,  send  me  $500.  Money 
makes  the  mare  go. 

Father  (by  return  mail)  —  Yours  received.  Enclosed  $50. 
That  ought  to  be  enough  for  a  jackass. — Tiger 

He  —  Saw  an  awful  funny  picture  of  Bill  standing  against 
a  tree. 

Him  —  Snap  shot? 

He  (absent  mindedly)  —  No.   Half  shot. — Widow 

"Sir,  your  daughter  has  promised  to  become  my  wife." 

"Well,  don't  come  to  me  for  sympathy;  you  might  know 
something  would  happen  to  you,  hanging  around  here  five  nights 
a  week." — Widow 

Miss  Prim  —  Kiss  you?   NO!   I  never  kissed  a  man  in  my 

life. 

1918  —  Aw,  don't  get  so  stuck  up  over  it.   I  never  did  either. 

— Widow 
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Plucked  From  the  Flames 

SOME  time  ago  I  was  walking  in  the  fields  in  the  romantic 
month  of  May  with  a  certain  lady  friend  of  mine  who  was 
then  progressing  rapidly  from  the  comparative  to  the  super- 
lative stage  of  friendship  with  me.  We  were  accompanied  by  a 
third  party,  the  traditionally  superfluous  one;  an  unconventional 
young  fellow  for  whom  I  had.  nevertheless,  a  prodigious  respect. 
As  we  strolled  leisurely  down  the  country  road  we  came  across 
a  smouldering  pile  of  dry  grass  and  brushwood,  which  some 
farmer  had  lighted  by  the  wayside.  On  the  pile  was  a  single 
large  daisy,  plucked  up  by  the  roots  and  dropped  there  with 
some  stubble.  The  smoke  and  little  flames  of  the  bonfire  nearly 
touched  the  flower  as  it  dropped  its  head  lower  and  lower,  ap- 
parently voluntarily,  into  the  fire.  But  my  attractive  young 
companion  reached  out  her  slender  arm.  snatched  the  posy 
from  the  pile  and  planted  it  firmly  in  some  rich,  soft  earth. 
My  unconventional  friend  regarded  her  attentively  during  this 
operation,  and.  when  she  had  finished,  motioned  toward  an 
adjacent  grass-bank.  We  understood  his  gesture  and  turned 
our  steps  thither  to  settle  ourselves  upon  the  green.  Laying 
his  coat  down  and  stretching  himself  prone  upon  it,  he  com- 
menced the  following  narrative  abruptly  in  his  low,  dramatic 
voice. 

****** 

A  silent,  darkened  room  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris. 
An  iron  stove  against  the  wall,  sending  forth  a  red  glow  on  the 
floor  and  ceiling.  A  young  man  stretched  in  an  armchair  before 
the  stove,  and  a  fragrant  cloud  of  smoke  ascending  in  swirls 
and  circles  above  his  head.  The  fire  cracked  comfortably  in  the 
stove;  the  lips  of  the  smoker  smacked  softly  as  he  puffed  the 
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incense  from  his  pipe.  His  form  was  motionless;  his  eyes  were 
closed,  but  not  in  sleep,  and  his  mind  saw  a  vision,  a  panoramic 
vision  of  his  life. 

He  saw  a  man  of  handsome  mien  back  among  the  lights  of 
New  York,  and  though  the  face  was  handsome  it  bore  the 
ravages  of  a  misspent  life.  The  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tiny 
veins  of  blood,  the  face  was  pale  and  bloated,  and  the  features, 
hardened  and  coarsened  by  riot,  cast  a  stony  reflection  on  the 
world  that  whirled  about  him.  But  what  cared  that  world  — 
a  place  of  brazen  mockery,  of  pain  that  lured  to  further  pain, 
of  shriveling  man-devouring  passions  that  shocked  against  a 
wall  of  brass  and  stone,  of  death  and  relief  for  a  few,  of  life  and 
agony  for  the  rest.  And  out  of  that  mad  whirlpool  of  recklessness 
he  saw  himself  drawn  by  the  paternal  arm  and  sent  —  where? 
to  Paris! 

Oh,  it  was  a  common  ruse,  that  harassed  parents  tried  but 
too  often  on  their  worthless  sons.  "Let  'em  go  to  Paris  —  to 
Hell  —  or  wherever  else  they're  bound  for!  Let  'em  go  quick! 
Push  'em  and  get  'em  out  of  the  way!  Tell  'em  to  go  be  artists! 
Tell  'em  you  want  'em  to  learn  to  paint  pictures.  Shove  'em 
and  get  rid  of  'em  that's  only  goin'  to  be  a  drag  to  you  alive." 
And  so  the  young  profligates  shot  their  talons  in  the  paternal 
money-pouch  and  danced  away  to  live  or  die  in  Paris  or  Heaven 
or  Hell. 

Thus  Harvey  McKee,  the  delinquent  offspring  of  the 
grizzled,  hard-fisted  old  McKee,  king  of  Exchange,  found  him- 
self racing  around  the  outer  circles  of  the  Paris  eddy,  with  a 
wine  fog  over  his  brain  by  day,  and  a  cognac  cloud  by  night, 
and  a  vision  of  the  race-horse  crew  in  the  game  about  him  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes.  And  there  was  no  limit  to  his  madness. 
He  haunted  a  particularly  uproarious  cafe  for  his  revels,  and 
thence  homeward  reeled  his  way,  guided  by  the  first  beam  of 
the  morning  sun. 

Now  it  was  a  raw  winter  night,  and  Harvey  cavorted 
about  the  low,  smoke-filled  room,  to  the  din  of  the  assemblage. 
As  he  was  about  to  pass  a  dim  corner  of  the  room,  something 
arrested  his  attention.  It  was  the  rough  and  dishevelled  figure 
of  a  girl.   She  sat  upon  the  edge  of  a  table,  swinging  her  heels 
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beneath  her.  Her  wealth  of  golden  hair  fell  tangled  over  her 
shoulders.  A  soiled,  white  shirtwaist  clung  to  her  bosom  but 
left  bare  a  throat  whiter  and  more  transparent  than  alabaster, 
and  she  wore  a  frayed  black  skirt.  Her  features  were  delicate 
and  refined  in  spite  of  their  coarse  surroundings,  and  over  all 
her  clear  gray  eyes  blazed  steadily  and  seemed  to  read  the 
throbbings  of  the  heart.  Those  eyes  were  now  fixed  penetratingly 
on  Harvey  and  even  shot  their  steady  rays  through  the  drunken 
cloud  and  struck  the  man  beneath. 

"Comment  te  nommes-tu,  bien?"  queried  Harvey  thickly. 
Her  look  softened  a  little,  but  she  did  not  reply. 

"Tu  es  ivre,  toi,  ma  fille.  Tiens,  veux-tu  boire  un  peu  a  ma 
sante?" 

He  staggered  toward  her;  she  turned  her  eyes  away  and 
stared  into  space.  A  slight  tinge  of  red  colored  her  brow.  He 
stretched  out  his  arms  as  if  to  seize  her  and  drag  her  from  her 
place,  but  a  burly  student  approached  him  from  the  rear  and 
dealt  him  a  terrific  blow  on  the  temple.  In  a  trice  the  drunken 
man  lay  motionless  on  the  floor. 

A  roar  of  ribald  laughter  greeted  this  sally,  but  the  girl 
did  not  laugh.  She  slipped  from  her  perch  to  the  floor,  advanced 
to  the  still  form  of  Harvey,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  swollen 
forehead.  He  stirred  a  little  and  gave  a  thick  moan.  Then  with 
unbelievable  strength  she  caught  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
dragged  him  from  the  room. 

And  now  he  lay  in  a  fever  in  his  studio.  He  sobbed,  he 
moaned,  he  screeched  in  laughter;  he  was  raving  in  delirium 
all  the  night  and  half  the  day.  And  who  was  it  who  sat  beside 
his  bed  during  the  long  watches  of  the  night,  between  midnight 
and  dawn,  when  the  apartment  was  still,  the  fire  low  in  the 
stove,  and  the  sick  man  at  his  worst?  Yes,  and  who  was  it  who 
fed  him  and  soothed  him  and  nursed  him  through  the  crisis,  when, 
worn  out  by  the  spasm,  he  lay  back  panting  on  the  pillow,  while 
the  grave  doctor,  with  his  watch,  counted  the  seconds?  They 
called  her  Sylvaine,  and  she  was  an  artist,  they  said.  But 
further  than  that  no  one  knew  aught  of  her.  And  when  Harvey 
became  convalescent,  she  vanished  from  sight;  slipped  away  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  city. 
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Thus  mused  the  newborn  man,  Harvey  McKee,  as  he  sat 
by  the  glowing  stove  in  his  studio.  He  had  devoted  himself  to 
art  lately  and  had  thrown  into  his  labor  such  a  love  and  such 
a  zest  that  success  smiled  on  him.  But  it  was  all  for  Sylvaine 
that  he  worked.  Had  she  really  gone  and  left  him  forever? 
No,  not  entirely.  Harvey  rose  slowly  from  his  chair  and  switched 
on  the  light.  Then  he  moved  the  rolling  easel  into  the  better 
light  and  stood  before  the  picture,  lost  in  thought. 

It  was  a  portrait  of  her  as  she  had  first  appeared  to  him, 
her  cascade  of  tangled  hair  descending  on  her  shoulders  and  her 
alabaster  throat  glowing  in  the  darkness  of  that  den  of  riot. 
He  had  painted  it  from  the  memory  which  was  keenly  imprinted 
on  his  brain,  in  spite  of  his  befuddlement  on  that  crucial  night. 
As  his  eyes  fondly  lingered  over  the  features  in  the  painting, 
an  indefinable  longing  took  possession  of  him.  He  yearned 
after  the  girl,  yearned  for  a  participant  in  his  life,  yearned  after 
sympathy  and  fellowship  in  his  work  and  newborn  ideals. 

A  sharp  rap  came  at  the  door. 

"Come  in!"  The  door  flew  open,  and  a  little  fat  man 
stepped  briskly  into  the  room. 

"Ah,  monsieur  Albert!  I  was  not  expecting  you.  But 
what's  the  matter?   Have  you  found  anything?" 

"I  have  but  located  her.  It  was  not  wise  that  a  detective 
like  myself  should  see  her.  Come,  follow  me,  if  you  will."  Har- 
vey snatched  his  hat  and  fled  after  the  retreating  little  man. 

A  closed  taxi  was  waiting  in  the  street  by  the  door,  and 
the  two  men,  entering  it,  whisked  away  into  the  blackness  of 
the  night.  A  fine  rain  was  falling  and  the  machine  splashed 
here  and  there  through  dirty  puddles.  It  groped  around  through 
the  tortuous  streets  of  the  ancient  quarter  and  finally  halted 
at  the  mouth  of  a  short  blind-alley.  The  two  got  out,  went 
down  the  black  passageway,  and  halted  before  an  ancient  door. 

"Knock  three  times  on  this  door,"  whispered  Monsieur 
Albert.  "Three  times  slowly,  comme  Qa,"  and  he  struck  his 
chest  thrice.  Then  without  further  ado  he  departed,  and  Harvey 
was  left  alone  in  the  alley,  staring  blankly  through  the  pitchy 
darkness  at  the  dusky  shadow  of  the  door. 
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He  raised  his  hand  tremulously  and  smote  the  portal  three 
times.  No  answer,  save  the  howling  wind  and  the  driving  swish 
of  the  rain.  One,  two,  three  shivering  minutes  went  by,  and 
Harvey  knocked  again.  For  five  painful  seconds  not  a  sound 
from  within.  Then  there  came  a  grind  as  of  a  rusty  key  in  the 
lock,  a  bolt  slid  back,  and  a  low  voice  came  from  within. 

"Qui  est-ce?" 

"A  friend." 

The  door  opened  a  crack,  and  a  glimmer  of  light  flashed 
out.  The  veiled  and  muffled  figure  of  a  woman  stood,  holding 
a  candle,  in  the  aperture. 

She  gave  a  little  cry  of  dismay  when  she  saw  his  face,  and 
shrank  back  a  few  steps.  He  stepped  swiftly  inside  and  closed 
the  door. 

"Sylvaine!" 

"What  is  it?  What  do  you  want  with  me?  Tell  me,  quick! " 
She  placed  the  candle  on  the  rough  table  in  the  center  of  the 
squalid  room.  The  veil  dropped  from  her  face  and  revealed 
features  haggard  and  white. 

"Sylvaine,  can't  you  see  it?    I've  come  for  you!" 

"Me?  What  do  you  mean?  Is  it  friendship  to  come  to 
see  me  now?" 

"Yes,  Sylvaine,  nothing  else.  And  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
my  life  which  you  have  given  me  again.  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
share  it  with  me  in  the  future.  It  isn't  much  to  give,  but  oh, 
I  want  you!  Sylvaine,  I  want  you!" 

She  sank  into  a  chair  and  laid  her  head  upon  the  table. 
"Oh!  if  it  could  be,  Harvey!  If  it  could  be!  —  But  no!  I  was 
mad  to  do  such  a  thing.  It  was  foolish  of  me  but  I  couldn't  help 
it.    No,  don't  talk  of  it  again.    I  was  wrong." 

"Was  it  wrong  to  save  a  man  from  Hell?  And  is  it  right 
to  send  him  back  there  again?  No,  dear  Sylvaine,  you  were 
right.   Continue  to  be  so,  I  pray  of  you." 

"No,  I  was  a  fool!  Oh,  leave  me  alone!  Go  away!  Please! 
Quick!  Don't  stay  here!  You  don't  know  where  you  have 
come.    I  was  crazy  to  let  you  in.    Oh,  go  away!   Go  away!" 
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"Don't  send  me  away,  darling.  Don't  force  me  to  go.  I 
don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  other  life.  I  want  to  be  a  man, 
and  you  can  make  me  one." 

A  deep  sob  shook  her  shoulders.  She  laid  her  head  between 
her  arms  and  wept  unrestrainedly.  Harvey  drew  near  to  her 
and  looked  down  upon  her.  In  the  flickering  light  of  the  candle 
he  noticed  her  pale,  colorless  hand,  and  saw  on  the  marriage 
finger  a  ring.    He  stepped  back  in  amazement. 

She  lifted  her  face  from  the  table.  "You  have  seen?"  she 
asked  him. 

"Yes,"  he  faltered,  "I  saw." 

She  rose  and  beckoned  him  to  follow.  They  entered  a 
little  back  chamber.  "There!"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  floor, 
and  Harvey,  stooping  low,  saw  a  dirty  pallet  and  on  it  the  still 
figure  of  a  man. 

A  rum  bottle  stood  by  his  head,  and  fragments  of  glass  lay 
littered  around  on  the  floor.  His  face  was  bleared,  swollen, 
and  peeling ;  his  hands  white  and  clammy  as  dough.  He  breathed 
still  —  a  hoarse,  short  breath  of  agony.  And  Sylvaine,  kneeling 
by  his  side,  looked  up  defiantly  into  Harvey's  face.  "I'm  his," 
she  said  simply. 

Harvey  turned  his  eyes  away  and  stood  silently,  with 
downcast  brow.  Sylvaine  put  her  arms  about  her  husband's 
neck,  and,  raising  her  head,  stared  into  space.  Her  lips  moved. 
She  was  talking  to  herself.  "Will  he  die,  or  will  he  live?  Will 
I  be  a  widow  or  still  Jean's  wife?  Dead,  Jean?  No,  you  must 
live  and  be  mine,  and  I  must  be  yours,  not  another's.  But 
yet  —  Oh,  no!  Live,  Jean!  And  stay  with  me  to  protect  me! 
Live!" 

Harvey  had  listened  silently  to  this  speech.  When  she 
had  finished  he  turned  to  her.  "Madame,  I  am  going  to  get 
a  doctor."  He  passed  through  the  door,  but  the  girl  fled  after 
him. 

"Wait!  You  don't  know  where  to  go.  Take  this  lantern 
and  go  around  the  corner.  Hurry!  Bring  the  old  Doctor  Bou- 
leau.    He  knows  me,  and  I  want  him.  Quick!" 

Harvey  dashed  to  the  aged  practitioner's  house  and  brought 
back  the  old  man  himself  to  the  squalid  chamber.    He  was 
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a  hardened  old  man,  was  the  doctor,  but,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  grizzly  sights  among  the  Paris  poor,  this  spectacle  was 
too  much.  He  turned  his  face  away  from  the  girl  on  the  floor 
and  the  drink-sodden  husband,  to  let  his  tears  fall  in  the  dark. 

"Is  there  any  hope,  doctor?"  questioned  Harvey  aside. 
A  negative  shake  of  the  head  came  in  reply. 

"None." 

The  old  doctor  drew  a  stool  to  the  head  of  the  pallet  and 
sat  down.  Laying  his  hand  on  the  girl's  head  he  spoke  to  her. 
"Sylvaine,  ma  fille,  il  faut  le  savoir.   Qa  va  finir." 

For  answer  she  laid  her  golden  head  on  the  breast  of  the 
condemned  man.  Harvey  placed  the  candle  on  the  floor,  drew 
forward  a  box,  and  sat  down.  The  doctor  rose  and  paced  the 
outer  room. 

One  o'clock!  A  dull  boom  from  a  neighboring  tower.  An- 
other interminable  wait  in  the  chamber  of  death.  The  breathing 
grew  shorter  and  more  labored.  The  man  did  not  open  his 
eyes.  Boom!  Boom!  Two  o'clock!  Neither  occupant  of  the 
room  stirred.  Harvey  sat  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his 
head  thrust  forward.  The  girl  lay  motionless  with  her  head 
on  the  expiring  man's  breast.  — Boom!  Boom!  Boom!  Three 
o'clock.  The  quick  breathing  grew  frightful  to  listen  to.  Syl- 
vaine stirred  a  little  on  the  floor.  — Four  o'clock! 

Dr.  Bouleau  came  in  from  the  outer  room,  watch  in  hand, 
and  stood  over  the  pallet.  A  hoarse,  grating  noise  came  from 
the  patient.  He  sprang  to  a  sitting  posture,  nostrils  agape,  eyes 
flickering  with  light!  He  caught  his  wife  to  him  in  a  crushing 
embrace. 

"Sylvaine!    Cherie!    Je  mourrai  avec  toi!    Embrassez  - 

moi  adieu !    Restes  avec  moi  —  un  moment  un  moment 

 Sylvaine  "     His  superhuman  strength  failed  him 

and  he  dropped  back.    It  was  over. 

She  kissed  him  on  the  swollen  cheek  and  squeezed  his 
clammy  hand.  "Adieu,  Jean,"  she  whispered  tearfully.  Then 
she  rose  to  her  feet  and  threw  a  ragged  black  shawl  around  her. 
Dr.  Bouleau  pulled  the  sheet  over  the  dead  face.  Then  Silvaine 
stepped  out  into  the  street.   Harvey  followed. 
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The  storm  clouds  of  the  night  had  rolled  away,  and  the 
morning  sun  glanced  down  the  freshened  streets.  Water  ran 
in  all  the  gutters  and  spotted  the  sidewalks  with  little  puddles. 
The  air  was  bright  and  cool.  Harvey  and  Sylvaine  moved 
swiftly  through  the  narrow  streets.  They  spoke  not  a  word  to 
each  other  nor  wanted  to  speak.  She  walked  slightly  in  advance; 
he  followed  after. 

Ahead  of  them  loomed  vast  St.  Sulpice,  shining  in  the  early 
sunlight.  A  flock  of  pigeons  wheeled  about  the  fagade.  Harvey 
listened.  An  organ  strain  echoed  from  the  doorway,  and  the 
full  symphony  of  the  choir  responded.  A  few  early  worshippers 
straggled  across  the  threshold.  Sylvaine  ascended  the  steps 
and  beckoned  for  Harvey.  He  timorously  obeyed,  taking  her 
arm  which  she  now  proffered  him.  They  descended  the  side 
aisle  to  the  chapel  where  mass  was  being  celebrated.  With 
a  sigh  Sylvaine  sank  in  devotion  to  her  knees.  Her  lips  moved 
in  silent  prayer.  And  in  a  supreme  ecstasy  of  light,  love,  and 
reverence,  Harvey,  the  newborn  man,  knelt  beside  her. 

Richard  H.  Bassett 


Ode  to  Boston 


Fair  City!  Labyrinth  of  crooked  streets! 
Home  of  the  Adams  House  and  great  Touraine, 
The  carefully  concealed  South  Station  and 
The  New  York  Train ! 

The  subway  cars  on  elevated  tracks, 
The  elevated  system  underground 
Have  filled  my  mind  with  curiosity, 
Very  profound ! 

And  last  —  but  far  from  least  —  there  comes  the  stage, 
Of  which  one  hears  the  Boston  people  talk, 
The  same  old  shows  one  saw  five  years  ago, 
In  old  New  York! 

W.  E.  D.  Stokes,  Jr. 


The  Adventures  of  Andre 

THROUGH  the  blinding,  ever-deepening  snow  dashed  a 
heavy,  high-powered  automobile.  This  speeding  car 
had  lost  all  claims  to  its  original  blue  color,  for  the 
snow  had  whitened  it  into  a  complete  harmony  with  its  flaky 
surroundings.  Hood,  top,  wheels,  windshield,  everything  was 
covered  with  the  omnipresent  whiteness. 

Over  miles  and  miles  of  whitened  territory  sped  the  car, 
yet  the  blank  expanse  continued  to  appear.  Snow  was  every- 
where. On  all  sides  it  whirled  and  danced  and  eddied  to  and 
fro,  showing  a  myriad  of  different  flaky  forms  upon  the  black 
darkness  of  the  surrounding  night.  A  chill  wind  was  blowing 
from  the  north  in  occasional  gusts,  and  the  falling  snow  would 
then  go  scurrying  and  tossing  even  more  frantically  than  usual 
on  its  journey  from  the  dismal,  beclouded  sky  to  the  vast  crystal 
surface  of  the  earth. 

As  the  car  progressed,  its  speed  became  less  and  less.  With 
each  succeeding  mile,  the  increased  depth  of  the  snow  caused 
the  auto  to  slow  up,  until  finally  its  pace  became  equivalent  to 
a  slow  walk.  At  length  the  snow  reached  up  to  the  running- 
board  of  the  automobile,  and  the  car,  having  struck  a  snowdrift, 
settled  back  and  refused  to  move.  The  churning,  turning 
wheels  sent  up  clouds  of  snow,  the  motor  strained  to  its  utmost, 
but  the  car  refused  to  budge. 

The  driver,  the  sole  occupant  of  the  machine,  jumped  out 
into  the  snow  and  endeavored  to  dig  the  snow  away  from  the 
wheels.  He  had  scarcely  begun  his  task,  when  another  car, 
following  the  tracks  made  by  the  first,  came  steaming  up,  and 
two  men  jumped  out.  Both  were  completely  covered  by  dark 
fur  coats  and  both  wore  caps  that  extended  far  down  over  their 
eyes  and  faces,  thereby  concealing  their  faces  to  a  great  extent. 
The  only  noticeable  difference,  in  fact,  in  the  appearance  of  the 
two  new  arrivals  was  their  height;  the  one  being  a  full  head  taller 
than  his  companion. 

The  foremost  addressed  the  driver  of  the  first  car. 
"You  are  in  trouble,  I  see." 
"Yes,  the  snow  is  very  deep." 
"You  live  near  here,  perhaps?" 
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"Not  very,  about  forty  miles  or  so  back  yonder." 

"How  odd!  We  —  my  comrade  and  I  —  live  in  that 
direction,  too.  You  must  return  with  us,  as  your  car  is  'hors 
de  combat'." 

"Thank  you,  Messieurs,  but  I  must  not  leave  the  car  here. 
It  is  new  and  expensive,  and  I  am  not  rich,  you  know." 

"But  we  insist  that  you  accompany  us.  It  is  easy  to  send 
for  the  car  later  in  good  weather.  Rain  and  wind  will  not  damage 
it  as  much  as  taking  it  back  in  this  weather." 

"Thank  you  again,  but  my  answer  is  the  same." 

"Come,"  said  the  second  man,  who  had  not  up  to  this 
point  spoken,  "this  fooling  must  cease,  sir.  Enter  that  car." 
To  his  companion  he  whispered,  "It  is  Carton's  car,  all  right. 
I  just  looked  at  the  license  tag." 

The  man  in  the  first  car  —  let  us  call  him  Andre  for  the 
time  being  —  looked  at  the  man  who  had  just  spoken.  The 
latter  was  looking  steadfastly  at  him,  and  in  his  right  hand  was 

an  automatic.   Andre  again  started  to  speak:  "Gentlemen  " 

The  shorter  man,  who  held  the  revolver,  stopped  him  short, 
however,  with  a  curt  "Get  in,  sir."   i\ndre  obeyed. 

After  some  trouble  the  car  was  turned  around,  and  the 
backward  journey  over  the  poorly-broken  trail  was  commenced. 
The  two  fur-coated  men  were  not  long  in  telling  the  prisoner 
of  their  purpose. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  what  we  wish,  Carton?"  said  the  first. 

"I  have  no  idea,"  replied  Andre  gruffly,  paying  close  atten- 
tion to  every  word. 

"Well,  Carton,  since  you  are  so  much  in  the  dark,  we  shall 
tell  you  our  purpose.    Give  us  the  formula." 

"I  have  no  formula,  and  my  name  is  not  Carton." 

"Very  well.  If  you  do  not  give  us  the  formula,  we  shall 
take  you  across  the  border  line  and  hold  you  a  prisoner.  Then 
you  cannot  use  your  invention  against  us,  at  least.  Perhaps, 
too,  a  little  torture  would  loosen  the  tongue.  It  has  done  so 
before  in  greater  affairs." 

"I  know  nothing  of  what  you  are  talking  about,"  wearily 
answered  Andre. 
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"Oh,  of  course  not.  You  do  not  even  know  the  dictionary 
meaning  of  formula,  do  you,  Carton?"  said  the  short  man 
sarcastically.  "Well,"  he  continued,  "think  it  over.  Tell  us 
your  decision  when  we  reach  the  city." 

More  snow.  More  dashing  and  careening  against  snow- 
drifts. The  road  to  the  city  seemed  a  long  one,  four  hundred 
instead  of  forty  miles  long.  Through  the  entire  night,  the  three 
men  in  the  car  battled  on  through  wind  and  snow,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  began  to  peep  over 
the  horizon  at  the  sleeping  world,  that  they  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  which  was  their  destination. 

During  the  long  ride,  scarcely  a  word  had  been  spoken. 
But  now  the  taller  of  the  two  men  addressed  Andre, — "Well, 
Carton,  will  you  tell  us  now?" 

Andre  looked  at  the  man.  "I  am  not  Carton,  merely  a 
real  estate  agent  named  Smith.  For  God's  sake,  quit  this  talk 
and  this  babble  of  nonsense  and  run  me  to  the  train.  I  must 
get  the  7.38  train  for  Paris." 

The  morning  light  was  now  shining  more  brightly.  Its 
radiance  fell  on  Andre's  face  for  a  brief  moment,  and  a  great 
light  dawned  on  the  two  men. 

"He  is  not  Carton,"  said  the  first. 

"He  must  be,"  said  the  second,  taking  a  vicious  tug  at 
Andre's  moustache,  which  remained  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
former's  lip.  "He  must  be  in  disguise,"  taking  another  vicious 
tug,  this  time  at  the  hair  of  Andre's  head. 

"We  must  apologize,"  said  the  first  man,  while  the  second 
still  looked  somewhat  dazed.  "Do  us  the  favor  of  not  men- 
tioning this  for  an  hour,  and  we  will  take  you  to  the  station 
to  your  train.    Do  you  promise?" 

"I  promise,"  said  Andre. 

A  quick  dash  through  the  streets,  which  were  as  yet  not 
crowded  by  the  daily  traffic,  enabled  Andre  to  catch  the  train 
for  Paris.  The  two  men  stood  on  the  platform  and  waved  him 
a  somewhat  reluctant  farewell.    Andre  entered  the  car,  sat 

down,  and  began  to  laugh. 

****** 
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Up  to  the  office  of  the  President  walked  Andre.  There 
he  was  quickly  admitted  to  the  office  of  the  President. 

"Hello,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  latter,  "I  did  not  expect 
you  to  get  here  to-day  through  the  snow.  How  did  your  auto 
go?" 

"Fine,  up  to  a  certain  point,"  replied  Andre,  "and  then 
some  kind  friends  helped  me  out.  They  took  me  prisoner,  seeing 
that  I  was  in  Carton's  car,  and  ran  me  back  to  the  railway 
station  before  they  discovered  I  was  not  Carton.  Then  they 
were  so  fussed  that  they  never  suspected  that  I  might  be  an 
agent  of  Carton's,  and  ran  me  down  to  the  station.  So  you 
see,  it  was  your  enemies  rather  than  your  friends  that  brought 
me  here." 

The  President  laughed,  and,  turning  to  the  servant,  ordered 
a  bottle  of  wine.  "I  suppose  you  have  the  formula,  Andre?" 
he  remarked. 

"Here  it  is,"  the  latter  remarked,  handing  him  over  a  paper. 

"Well,  here's  to  our  enemies,"  said  the  President,  and,  as 
the  two  clinked  glasses,  two  men  on  a  distant  border  road  were 
cursing  themselves  for  allowing  a  certain  Andre  Mason  to  slip 
through  their  fingers,  especially  since  the  reward  for  the  capture 
of  the  said  Andre  was  in  solid  gold,  payable  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  Andre,  dead  or  alive. 

John  C.  Kunkel,  Jr. 


The  Country 

How  sweet  to  wend  one's  way  o'er  hills 
And  sit  beside  some  babbling  stream, 
And  hear  the  thrushes'  tender  trills 
As  in  their  song  they  happy  seem. 

How  sweet  to  think  while  all  recluse 
Of  nature's  blithesome,  happy  days, 
Inspired  by  love  of  nature's  muse, 
Which  turns  all  sentiment  to  praise. 

How  sweet  to  see  the  goldfinch  spring 
From  aspen  boughs  to  shallow  pool, 
Refreshing  bill  and  weary  wing 
In  glassy  waters  sweet  and  cool. 

How  sweet  the  lowing  herd  to  hear, 
From  o'er  the  redd'ning,  dusky  glade, 
As  day's  declining  hours  draw  near, 
And  sunset  crowns  the  beauteous  shade. 

Far  o'er  the  dark'ning  sunset  sky, 
In  golden  shades  the  heavens  glow; 
While  chatt'ring  nightbirds  wail  and  cry, 
And  watch  the  murm'ring  streamlet  flow. 

And  thro'  the  clouds  the  moon  doth  steal, 
And  spreads  its  gleaming  silv'ry  ray 
O'er  all  the  woods,  and  doth  reveal 
The  beauteous  charm  of  parting  day. 

Arthur  Knowles 


Love  At  First  Sight 

HECTOR,  having  finished  his  morning  chocolate,  swung 
breezily  down  the  avenue,  his  yellow  cane  twinkling  in 
the  sun,  a  gay  smile  upon  his  lips.  Immaculately 
dressed,  his  well-groomed  figure  was  the  object  of  many  admir- 
ing glances  as  he  passed  along  the  crowded  thoroughfare.  But 
he  heeded  them  not,  for  it  was  spring  again,  and  his  thoughts 
were  of  one  and  one  alone.  At  a  somewhat  less  crowded  corner 
he  turned  off  to  the  right,  advanced  a  few  paces,  and  came  to  a 
sudden  stop.   For  there  by  the  curb  stood  the  ideal  of  his  dreams! 

The  golden  sun  illumined  every  curve  and  line  of  her  hand- 
some body,  and  sent  a  heavenly  thrill  through  the  young  man's 
heart.  Beautifully  attired,  dashing,  and  of  bright  appearance, 
she  was  a  rare  model  of  perfection.  A  bit  racy-looking,  with 
more  than  a  spark  of  life,  she  yet  displayed  remarkable  self- 
control  and  power,  with  an  air  of  polish  beneath  her  veneer  of 
care-free  indifference.  Her  tiny  spring  hood  with  its  gay  trim- 
mings, tilted  a  trifle  to  one  side,  was  in  direct  contrast  to  her 
more  staid  and  dignified  gray  muffler.  Her  back,  indeed  her 
entire  well-built  and  graceful  frame,  bespoke  an  air  of  easy 
carriage  and  majesty. 

An  automobile  whizzed  by.  She  started  suddenly  and  in  a 
moment  was  lost  in  the  noonday  crowds,  leaving  Hector  standing 
there  as  in  a  dream.  Rousing  himself  at  last,  he  heaved  a  deep 
and  rapturous  sigh,  and  once  more  continued  slowly  upon  his 
way. 

She  was  a  beautiful  car,  that  Ford! 

Spencer  H.  Logan 


The  Summons 

The  city  roars  and  trembles  —  and  the  heat 
Of  early  spring  sifts  through  the  yellow  dust; 
A  gentle  breeze  wafts  lazily  about 
And  hints  of  pastures  and  of  running  brooks. 
The  people  pass,  and  chatter  as  they  go, 
And  hearts  that  wear  a  happy  smile  are  sad 
For  spring-time  flowers,  and  meadows  pink  and  white. 
Some,  hard  with  years,  try  not  to  hear  the  stir 
Of  spring  songs  in  the  air.   A  little  child 
Uplifts  its  arms  and  cries  to  empty  space, 
And  longs  for  leafy  hills  and  singing  birds 
Which  it  can  only  dream  about.   And  then 
A  wagon  passes  loaded  down  with  blooms 
From  warm  hothouses.   Lavender  and  pink 
The  orchids  glow  .... 
(The  City  Speaks) 

"  Oh,  for  the  smell  of  grass, 
The  haze  on  hills,  the  glint  of  lazy  streams; 
To  dream,  to  dream,  to  rest  upon  green  banks 
And  watch  the  scarlet  maple-blossoms  break. 
Oh,  for  the  gold  of  dandelions.   And  oh, 
To  rest  at  night,  not  hearing  noisy  bells 
And  rushing  cars  —  but  only  sounds  of  spring 
A -winging  through  the  night  to  tired  ears  ..." 
Out  o'er  the  ghastly  glare  of  light 
That  dazzles  and  deludes  the  crowd, 
Steps  forth  an  Angel.    In  his  hand 
There  is  a  staff.    He  sadly  sighs 
And  smiles  upon  the  world  beneath; 
With  tender  voice  he  speaks: 
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(The  Angel  of  Brotherhood) 
"Oh,  World! 
Could  you  but  lose  your  selfish  lust 
For  that  blind  thing  which  you  call  wealth! 
Could  you  but  turn  your  face  toward  me, 
And  follow,  and  forget  your  gold! 
Then  peace  would  come  to  you,  0  World! 
Your  sighs  would  cease,  and  spring-time 's  breeze 
Would  clean  your  dusty  streets.    Your  dreams 
Of  green-robed  hills  would  live  and  breathe. 
But  you  are  blind  and  weak,  0  World! 
Forget  your  gold  —  and  follow  me!" 

Frank  H.  Dowd 


By  Taxi 

CHAUNCEY  SPENDER  was  dressing  in  haste;  his  vocabu- 
lary was  becoming  larger  each  minute.    The  reason  for 
Chauncey's  precipitancy  was  because  he  was  on  his  way 
to  propose  to  Margaret  Chillions  at  10.30.    It  was  now  10.27, 
and  he  knew  that  if  he  didn't  get  in  his  application  on  time, 
some  one  else  would. 

Dashing  downstairs  he  called  a  taxicab  and  sped  swiftly 
to  the  mansion  of  his  heart's  desire.  Telling  the  charioteer  to 
wait,  he  ran  up  the  steps  and  pulled  the  bell.  Once  inside  and 
while  waiting  for  Miss  Chillions,  he  happened  to  remember  the 
waiting  barouche. 

"Good  night!"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "Here  I  am  doing 

nothing  —  at  $1.75  a  try.  The  less  I  do,  the  more  it  does  and  " 

At  that  the  adored  one  entered.  Before  she  could  even  sit 
down,  like  a  red-hot  machine  gun  he  was  pouring  marvelous 
words  of  passion  into  her  ear. 

"Miss  Chillions  —  Margaret  ($2.97),"  he  said,  "Dearest 
($3.75),  there  has  been  something  on  my  mind  ($4.33)  for  a  long 
while.    It  is  that  ($5.00)  I  love  you,  adore  you  ($6.25),  worship 

the  ground  you  tread  on  " 

"How  queerly  you  act,"  she  answered.    "I  can't  decide  at 

once.   You  must  give  me  time  " 

"Time  is  money  ($14.21).  You  are  very  dear  to  me  ($19.14). 
I  cannot  live  without  ($25.50)  you." 

"  Mr.  Spender,  you  are  trifling  with  my  affections  " 

"My  dear,"  he  cried  in  agonized  tones,  "It  is  no  trifle 
($30.75)  I  assure  you.  By  now  it  must  be  ($35.67)  apparent  to 
you  that  I  am  in  earnest.  Dear  one  ($46.32),  say  not  so  after 
this  ($50.00). 

"I  cannot  listen  to  you!  Return  some  time  when  you  can 
speak  intelligibly." 

With  a  moan  of  despair  the  baffled  lover  rushed  to  the  street 
door  just  in  time  to  see  Mr.  Chillions,  the  father  of  his  inamorata, 
leap  into  the  waiting  taxi,  shout  an  address,  and  leave  like  a 
flash. 

Suddenly  a  great  peace  settled  over  his  perturbed  soul. 
He  gazed  after  the  careening  taxi  with  a  broad  grin. 

"Well,  it's  all  in  the  family,"  said  he,  as  he  ran  lightly  back 
up  the  steps. 

W.  E.  D.  Stokes,  Jr. 


Ode  a  TEsprit  de  Printemps 

Tu  es  mon  ideal, 

L'amie  de  mon  reve, 
Fee  charmante  et  reelle, 

Que  le  Printemps  leve, 
Le  temps  de  courir 
Et  de  rajeunir 
Avec  les  oiseaux  et  la  seve. 

Tes  brillants  cheveux, 

Ondee  de  gloire  pure, 
Tes  levres,  tes  yeux, 

Lacs  tentants  d'azur  — 
Oh,  ma  seule  envie, 
C'est  d'en  boire,  m'amie, 
De  me  perdre  en  transports  d'amour! 

C.  Norman  Fitts 


A  Story  of  East  and  West 

SHE  had  the  bluest  eyes,  the  prettiest  smile,  the  softest  hair 
and  the  nicest  complexion  that  the  warm  suns  of  Cali- 
fornia could  give  her.  But  what  did  I  care  for  that?  She 
had  promised  to  be  my  wife,  and  the  utter  absorption  of  that 
one  great  fact  made  me  the  happiest  man  in  Los  Angeles.  My 
memory  turned  back  to  a  few  short  months  before. 

It  had  been  the  day  of  the  races  at  Santa  Monica.  I  drove 
up  in  my  Sunbeam,  as  I  was  very  fond  of  racing,  and  entered 
the  75-mile  free-for-all.  We  started  off  all  right,  but  it  was  on 
the  tenth  lap,  while  rounding  Soldiers'  Home,  that  my  shoe 
loosened  and  I  stopped  by  the  side  of  the  track  for  repairs.  My 
mechanic  and  I  were  working  feverishly  when  I  suddenly  heard 
an  excited,  girlish  voice  say,  "Oh,  do  hurry!"  I  turned  a  second 
from  my  labors  and  perceived  an  attractive,  light-haired  girl 
sitting  in  the  driver's  seat  of  a  trim  blue  Locomobile. 

But  that  was  all  —  the  repairs  were  finished,  and  I  leaped 
into  the  machine.  But  as  I  drove  off,  I  noticed  the  number  of 
her  car, —  1206, —  and  made  a  mental  note  of  it. 

The  gods  of  fortune  were  with  me  that  day.  Maybe  it  was 
because  I  was  thinking  of  HER  and  maybe, —  anyway  I  won. 
But  as  I  returned  home,  my  mind  was  not  occupied  with  thoughts 
of  my  victory,  but  with  the  face  in  the  little  blue  Loco. 

That  night  I  looked  up  the  number  in  the  List  Book.  My 
eye  ran  over  the  list;  1206, —  at  last  I  had  it, —  1206, — Gorham. 
Where  had  I  heard  that  name  before?  Where  had  I  heard  it! 
I  had  been  associated  with  it  for  the  last  ten  years.  Emery 
Gorham  and  I  had  graduated  from  the  same  prep  school  and 
had  been  together  at  college.  But  what  was  he  doing  in  Los 
Angeles?  And  why  had  he  never  told  me  that  he  had  a  sister? 
The  license  was  made  out  to  Miss  Constance  Gorham.  I  called 
up  the  Hotel  Alexandria.  Yes,  a  James  R.  Gorham  was  staying 
there.  It  might  be  his  father.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  call  on 
the  morrow. 

The  next  morning  I  dressed  carefully  and  drove  up  Broad- 
way to  the  hotel.  It  was  Emery  himself  who  greeted  me.  I  was 
so  interested  in  going  over  college  days  and  finding  out  what  he 
was  doing  in  Los  Angeles,  that  I  forgot  my  real  errand.  It 
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seemed  that  they  had  come  there  because  of  some  business  his 
father  had  in  connection  with  some  islands  in  the  Pacific.  But 
on  account  of  his  meeting  with  an  accident,  they  had  been  forced 
to  postpone  the  intended  journey.  Yes,  he  had  a  sister,  and 
wouldn't  I  like  to  meet  her,  and  their  father?  He  led  me  into 
the  parlor  of  their  suite  where,  seated  in  an  armchair  by  the 
window,  was  an  elderly  man.  And  by  his  side,  with  a  book  in 
her  hand,  was  seated  the  girl  I  had  seen  at  Santa  Monica. 

When  the  introduction  was  over  and  conversation  well 
started,  she  said  to  me,  "Oh,  Mr.  Page,  what  a  wonderful  race 
you  drove  the  other  day.  I  thought  when  you  had  that  accident, 
that  you  were  out  of  the  race  for  good,  but  oh,  how  splendidly 
you  did  make  up  the  ground.  I  should  just  love  to  race,  but 
Papa  would  never  allow  me,  and  my  car  is  not  fast  enough." 

"And  so  you  remembered  me?"  I  said. 

She  blushed  prettily  and  answered:  "How  could  I  help  it 
when  you  made  such  a  wonderful  spurt?" 

That  was  the  beginning.  In  the  months  that  followed  I 
became  deeply  infatuated  with  her.  And  one  moonlight  night, 
as  we  walked  along  the  wonderful  beach  at  Santa  Monica,  I 
took  her  in  my  arms  and  said  the  same  thing  that  has  been  said 
by  millions  of  lovers  ever  since  the  beginning  of  time.  She 
murmured  something,  and  then  I  forgot  everything  but  my 
great  happiness. 

The  next  day  I  told  her  father.  I  was  blunt  and  straight 
to  the  point.  He  took  my  hand  and  smiled.  "There  is  no  one 
whom  I  would  rather  see  my  daughter  marry  than  you,"  he 
said,  "but,"  and  I  waited  expectantly,  "I  have  something  to 
ask  of  you.  I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  show  what  you  can  do.  I  have  enough  confidence  in  you. 
But  before  I  give  my  final  consent,  I  wish  you  to  undertake  a 
mission  for  me.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  and  one  that  must  be 
handled  carefully.  But  to  show  my  faith  in  you,  I  will  intrust 
you  with  it.  There  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  in  which  the 
government  is  seriously  involved,  to  be  communicated  to  the 
officials  in  a  certain  island  in  the  Pacific.  On  account  of  my 
accident  I  am  unable  to  perform  the  mission  myself.  Emery 
must  stay  with  his  sister,  and  so  I  feel  you  are  the  only  one  I 
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can  trust.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  repeat  to  the  Governor  three 
words  which  I  shall  give  you.  The  "  Kiatka"  sails  next  Wednes- 
day, which  will  give  you  time  to  make  preparations.  Upon 
your  return  my  daughter  is  yours." 

As  I  thought  it  over  that  night  in  my  room,  it  seemed  most 
romantic.  To  win  my  bride,  I  was  forced  to  go  upon  some 
delicate  political  mission,  to  some  island  in  the  Pacific,  and 
Heaven  only  knew  what  the  outcome  might  be.  But  I  never 
dreamed  what  romantic  adventures  and  experiences  I  was  to 
go  through  before  I  should  again  see  Constance  Gorham. 

On  Tuesday  night  I  bade  the  Gorhams  farewell.  As  Con- 
stance and  I  had  our  last  talk  together,  she  presented  me  with 
a  small  book,  saying,  "Knowing  your  fondness  for  Kipling's 
poems,  Tom,  I  thought  this  little  volume  might  come  in  handy 
on  the  voyage." 

It  was  strongly  bound  in  leather  and  fitted  snugly  into  one's 
pocket.   I  opened  it  and  saw  staring  up  at  me  in  small  type, 

"Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West, 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet." 

"And  never  the  twain  shall  meet."  The  words  fastened 
themselves  into  my  mind.  Was  it  an  omen?  or  what?  and  if 
so,  was  it  good  or  bad?  "And  never  the  twain  shall  meet."  I 
kissed  her  good-bye  and  departed. 

The  next  morning  I  rose  early,  drove  down  to  San  Pedro 
and  boarded  the  steamer.  I  went  directly  to  my  cabin  and  de- 
posited my  goods,  and  returned  to  the  deck.  I  had  found  my 
stateroom  to  be  comfortable  enough,  although  I  had  been  forced 
to  share  it  with  some  one  else. 

The  ship  cleared  Point  Loma,  passed  Santa  Catalina,  and 
was  well  out  to  sea,  when  I  thought  of  my  Kipling  and  descended 
the  companionway  to  my  room.  Imagine  my  surprise  upon 
entering  my  stateroom  to  find  a  sinister-looking  individual  with 
a  hideous  scar  over  his  right  eye,  ransacking  my  suitcase!  I 
stepped  indignantly  up  to  him. 

"See  here,"  I  said,  "I  don't  want  to  report  you  to  the  cap- 
tain, whoever  you  are,  but  if  I  catch  you  doing  this  again,  I'll 
thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life." 
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The  fellow  jumped  to  his  feet  and  looked  as  if  he  were  going 
to  reply,  but  suddenly  with  an  angry  snarl  he  turned  and  left 
the  stateroom,  slamming  the  door  after  him. 

After  arranging  my  things  I  went  up  on  deck  and  passed 
the  rest  of  the  day  pleasantly  enough  reading  Kipling. 

About  the  seventh  day  out,  the  cabin  being  rather  stuffy, 
I  started  upstairs  for  some  air.  It  was  fast  growing  dark  and 
there  was  quite  a  sea  on.  I  wandered  aft  and  stood  leaning  over 
the  rail,  watching  the  wake.  For  several  days  the  air  had 
steadily  been  growing  warmer,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  storm 
it  would  have  been  a  pleasant  night.  My  Kipling  was  in  my 
hip  pocket,  where  it  fitted  comfortably.  Suddenly  two  arms 
grabbed  me,  lifted  me  bodily,  and  hurled  me  out  into  the  air. 
My  startled  cry  was  cut  short  by  the  angry  waters,  and  I  found 
myself  struggling  in  the  wake  of  the  fast  receding  ship. 

I  had  always  been  a  good  swimmer.  I  had  prided  myself 
on  that.  When  a  boy.  my  family  had  taken  me  to  Honolulu, 
and  it  was  there,  at  Waikaiki  Beach,  that  I  first  became  expert. 
It  was  partly  to  that  and  partly  to  the  mild  temperature  of  the 
water  that  I  owe  my  preservation.  Having  nothing  to  cling  to, 
I  was  forced  to  swim  about  as  best  I  might.  But  soon  realizing 
that  in  time  I  would  become  fatigued,  I  resorted  to  a  floating 
trick  that  I  had  learned  from  the  natives  at  Hawaii.  This  was 
a  certain  way  in  which  one  might  lie  on  his  back  in  the  water 
and  float  with  ease  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  storm,  which  had  been  threatening,  seemed  to  have 
abated,  and  I  floated  along  all  night.  Dawn  brought  a  sound 
which  I  recognized  as  that  of  distant  surf.  I  turned  and  swam 
in  its  direction.  Evidently  it  was  some  land  or  other,  of  the 
nature  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  Soon  I  perceived  a  small 
reef,  and.  having  reached  it.  pulled  myself  up  on  it.  I  saw  that 
it  was  the  outlying  reef  of  some  tropical  island  which  stretched 
out  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inshore.  As  I  lay  on  the  reef  there  came 
to  me  the  thought  of  a  moving-picture  I  had  seen  of  a  man 
cast  upon  a  desert  island  who  meets  another  castaway,  a  girl. 
I  dimly  wondered  if  that  was  to  be  my  lot. 

A  few  hours  later,  at  ebb  tide,  I  managed,  half  swimming, 
half  wading,  to  reach  the  beach,  up  which  I  staggered,  famished 
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and  almost  dying  of  thirst.  My  experiences  with  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  were  that  all  a  forlorn 
castaway  had  to  do  was  collect  turtle  eggs  on  the  beach,  and 
club  birds  and  small  animals  in  the  woods,  while  a  comfortable 
cave,  in  which  he  might  take  shelter,  was  always  near  at  hand. 
But  there  were  no  turtle  eggs  and  no  cool  streams  to  drink  from. 
Neither  was  I  able  to  see  the  slightest  sign  of  life  anywhere  about. 
There  were  hundreds  of  palm  trees  but  no  cocoanuts,  and  I 
searched  in  vain  for  berries  or  fruit  of  any  kind.  I  grew  dizzy, 
my  head  began  to  hum  and  sing,  and  suddenly  everything  went 
black,  and  I  pitched  forward  on  my  face. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  after  that  I  was  having  a  dream. 
I  could  hear  voices,  but  could  distinguish  nothing  of  what  was 
said.  But  was  it  a  dream?  The  voices  sounded  too  real.  No, 
it  was  a  reality.  I  tried  to  move,  but  a  restraining  hand  was 
laid  upon  me,  and  I  was  forced  back.  Human  beings!  Whose 
hands  I  had  fallen  into  I  was  not  aware.  I  was  afraid  to  open 
my  eyes.  Thoughts  of  man-eating  Fiji  Islanders  rushed  over 
me.  What  if  these  were  cannibals  or  some  barbarous  savages! — 
I  slowly  opened  my  eyes.   They  were! 

That  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  barbarians  in  these 
modern  times  was  unbelievable.  But  yet  that  is  what  they 
appeared  to  be.  With  painted  faces  and  long  spears  they  were 
the  very  image  of  my  childhood  boogy-men. 

My  next  difficulty  was  in  making  them  understand  me.  I 
tried  what  my  limited  knowledge  of  French  and  German  would 
allow  me,  but  to  no  purpose.  Finally  I  struck  it.  Why  not 
try  the  famous  "Beche  de  mer"  lingo  of  which  Jack  London 
so  often  writes,  and  of  which,  through  my  grandfather,  who 
had  been  a  great  traveler,  I  had  gained  some  knowledge.  I 
tried  a  few  sentences,  and  their  faces  immediately  lit  up  with 
intelligence.  In  a  few  halting  sentences  I  made  manifest  my 
condition.  They  seemed  to  understand,  and  placing  me  in  a 
litter  set  off  through  the  forest.  In  an  hour  or  so,  we  arrived 
at  a  rude  native  village.  After  some  parley  in  an  unknown 
tongue  it  was  announced  to  me  that  I  was  to  be  held  a  prisoner, 
in  the  figurative  sense  of  the  word  only.  In  short,  I  was  on  a  sort 
of  parole. 
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Food  was  brought  me,  and  I  was  ravenously  devouring  it, 
when  the  door  of  my  hut  opened,  and  in  stepped  a  small  savage, 
followed  by  a  girl.  The  one  peculiarity  about  her  was  her  eyes. 
I  noticed  that  they  narrowed  and  shut  like  those  of  a  cat.  I  was 
held  fascinated  on  beholding  them. 

The  little  man  informed  me  that  I  might  wander  at  will 
as  long  as  I  didn't  leave  the  island.  My  inquiries  as  to  its 
location  brought  no  results  He  turned  and  left  the  hut  with 
the  girl.  Just  as  she  went  out  she  cast  me  a  look  which  burned 
deep  into  my  soul  and  made  me  dizzy  and  weak.  What  peculiar 
power  lay  in  eyes  that  could  create  such  dizziness  and  pain? 

I  sat  down  on  the  floor  of  the  hut  and  thought.  Here  was 
I,  a  man  of  good  breeding  and  sound  sense,  a  captive  of  barbarous 
savages,  who  in  all  probability  were  cannibals,  for  human  skulls 
adorned  the  roof  of  each  hut.  Cannibals  in  the  twentieth 
century?  Impossible!  And  yet  to  all  appearances  that  was  the 
case.  I  reached  in  my  pocket  for  my  Kipling.  It  was  not  there. 
I  had  probably  lost  it  on  the  reef,  and  even  if  found  it  would  be 
so  water-soaked  as  to  be  unreadable  and  of  no  value  beyond  a 
sentimental  one. 

What  would  Constance  think?  No  one  would  ever  know 
what  had  become  of  me,  and  she  more  than  likely,  thinking 
me  dead,  would  turn  her  attentions  to  some  one  else.    Or  else 

she  might   But  it  hurt  to  think  of  it,  and  I  soon  curled 

up  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  exhausted. 

The  months  that  I  spent  on  the  island  I  will  pass  over  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  found  it  to  be  of  some  extent  and  with 
a  thick  tropical  vegetation.  The  girl  with  the  peculiar  eyes 
and  I  grew  to  be  more  friendly  every  day.  She  was  the  chief's 
daughter  and  her  name  was  unpronounceable,  but  I  grew  to 
call  her  "Jo",  for  that  was  the  nearest  I  could  get  to  it.  I 
would  be  sitting  on  the  rocks,  gazing  out  to  sea,  when  she  would 
slip  up  beside  me  and  jabber  away  in  "Beche  de  mer",  only  half 
of  which  I  could  understand.  And  I  would  feel  the  influence  of 
those  eyes,  even  when  my  back  was  turned.  There  was  some- 
thing about  her  that  savoured  of  the  East  and  cast  a  spell  on 
me  which  I  could  not  shake  off.  She  fascinated  me  in  a  way 
I  had  never  experienced. 
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One  night  we  were  strolling  along  the  beach,  with  a  yellow 
tropical  moon  hanging  low  in  the  sky  and  the  Southern  Cross 
shining  brilliantly  above.  We  sat  down  on  a  rock,  and  I  noticed 
that  it  was  the  same  place  that  I  had  touched  when  I  had  first 
come  to  the  island.  What  it  was  I  don't  know;  whether  it  was 
the  moonlight,  or  the  beautiful  savage  by  my  side.  But  I  fell 
into  a  dreamy  sort  of  spell,  and  suddenly  felt  two  arms  stealing 
about  my  neck  and  "Jo's"  breath  upon  my  cheek.  I  turned 
to  look  into  that  wonderful  pair  of  eyes.  I  felt  myself  growing 
dizzy  and  weak,  and  was  just  about  to  yield  to  her,  when  I 
happened  to  glance  down  at  my  feet.  There  I  saw  something 
which  made  me  forget  for  the  moment  those  wonderful  eyes  and 
those  caressing  arms.  It  was  an  old  battered  leather-bound 
volume  beaten  by  the  sea  and  hardly  recognizable.  I  shook 
"Jo"  off  and  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  The  pages  were  water- 
soaked  and  unreadable,  but,  as  I  opened  it,  I  saw  these  blurred 
but  still  distinct  words  — 

"Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West, 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet." 

And  as  I  looked  at  what  was  on  the  flyleaf,  I  could  still  make 
out — "To  Tom,  from  Constance."  My  God!  what  had  I  been 
about  to  do?  Kipling  was  right.  The  East  was  the  East  and 
the  West  was  the  West,  and  it  was  not  meant  for  them  to  mate. 
I  had  been  about  to  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of  this  mysterious 
Eastern  savage,  but  now,  thank  God,  I  was  again  in  my  right 
mind. 

And  Constance, —  how  false  I  had  been  to  her!  Could  she 
ever  forgive  me?  But  who  was  to  tell  her?  She  would  never 
know.  Again  I  heard  "Jo's"  pleading  voice  in  my  ear,  but  I  pushed 
her  to  one  side  and,  getting  up,  made  off  through  the  jungle 
towards  my  hut.  My  one  and  only  thought  now  was  to  get 
away  from  the  island  as  quickly  as  possible.  At  last  I  saw 
my  course. 

I  made  my  way  to  my  hut,  collected  a  few  cocoanuts  and 
some  native  bread  and  a  gourd  of  water.  I  knew  where  some 
coracles  were  tied,  and  if  I  could  make  my  way  through  the  reef 
and  get  beyond  the  natives,  I  might  run  the  chance  of  getting 
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picked  up  by  some  steamer.  I  managed  it  without  disturbing 
a  soul,  barely  succeeded  in  paddling  through  the  reef,  and 
gained  open  water. 

On  my  voyage  I  will  dwell  lightly.  Subsisting  on  what  I 
had  with  me,  I  kept  alive  until  I  was  finally  picked  up  by  a 
steamer  bound  for  San  Francisco.  When  I  reached  there,  I  made 
all  haste  for  Los  Angeles  and  ran  over  to  the  Hotel  Alexandria. 

On  the  way  down  I  had  bought  a  paper,  and  in  it  had  read 
of  the  assassination  of  a  man  who  had  attempted  to  lead  a 
revolution  on  Kukulia  Island  in  the  Pacific.  His  picture  was 
given.  There  was  a  large  scar  on  his  face.  I  recognized  my 
assailant  of  the  boat!  Did  that  have  anything  to  do  with  my 
secret  mission? 

Still  musing  on  this,  I  stepped  up  to  the  desk.  A  strange 
clerk  accosted  me.  No,  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Gorhams. 
But  finally  the  proprietor  was  consulted,  and  he  recollected 
that  there  were  some  people  staying  there  under  that  name,  but, 
on  account  of  Mr.  Gorham's  death,  they  had  been  forced  to 
leave. 

So  Mr.  Gorham  was  dead.   But  whither  had  she  gone? 
At  last  I  found  traces  of  them  at  Catalina,  and  it  was  there, 
in  a  garden  overlooking  the  sea,  that  at  last  I  found  her. 

That  night  we  sat  out  on  the  terrace  watching  the  long 
swells  of  the  broad  Pacific  while  I  related  most  of  my  adventures. 
At  the  close  she  turned  to  me  and  said, 

"Are  you  still  as  fond  as  ever  of  Kipling's  poems,  Tom?" 

"Kipling's  poems?   They're  worth  their  weight  in  gold." 

Van  Campen  Heilner 
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Editorial 

O  ye  that  peruse  this  monthly  journal,  how  oft  have  we 
observed,  as  he  mournfully  shuffles  across  the  campus,  that 
type  of  student  commonly  known  as  the  Pessimist,  in  truth  a 
wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity!  He  doth  cast  about  him 
clouds  of  gloom  most  tenebrous!  Then  he  will  talk  —  good 
gods,  how  he  will  talk!  His  charming  converse  fills  the  tortured 
atmosphere  with  incarnadine  obloquy.  If  one  may  give  credence 
to  his  words,  all  our  school  institutions  are  lying  dormant  in  a 
sad  state  of  atrophied  desuetude,  our  athletic  teams  will  ne'er 
again  see  men  the  equal  of  those  that  booted  the  ball,  tossed 
the  twirler,  or  hefted  the  hammer  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  Eddy  Mahan,  Frank  O'Brien,  and  Kilpatrick, 
and  this  whole  terrestrial  sphere  is  going  to  the  canines  with  more 
celerity  than  the  succession  of  Mexican  presidents.  A  few  of  the 
great  unwashed  may  be  persuaded  to  a  temporary  belief  in  the 
unnatural,  but  let  us  not  be  of  that  retrogradent  coterie.  Let 
us  rather  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,  and  stamp  out  the 
stock  of  the  Pessimist  from  our  midst.  The  sooner  he  goes  to 
Abraham's,  or  more  likely,  Pluto's  Bosom,  the  better.  For 
was  it  not  good  old  Sir  Walter  who  said, 

"And  better  had  they  ne'er  been  born, 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn." 

C.  N.  F. 


Exchanges 

First  Stude  {at  the  eating  joint) —  What  makes  the  butter 

fly? 

Second  Stude  —  The  cocoon,  of  course. 

First  Stude  —  Wrong  again.    The  coon  cook. —  Record 

He  —  Are  your  feet  tired,  darling? 
She— No.  Why? 

He  —  Would  you  mind  dancing  on  them?   Mine  are. 

—  Michigan  Gargoyle 

Professor  {sternly)  —  You  smoke  an  enormous  number  of 
cigarettes,  Mr.  Puff.    How  do  you  do  it? 

Puff  —  Just  will  power,  professor,  just  will  power. 

—  Panther 

Pa  —  Ha-ha!  Who  was  the  little  girl  that  smiled  at  you? 
Son  —  Aw,  she  was  only  laughing  at  you. —  Record 

"Is  she  the  kind  of  a  girl  you  can  give  your  name  to?" 
"Oh,  certainly  —  but  not  your  right  name!" — Record 

Fresh  —  How's  everything? 

Junior  —  Oh,  she's  all  right. —  Sun-Dial 

"Why  is  the  'Divine  Comedy'  called  a  comedy?" 
"Because  it's  as  funny  as  hell!"  — Record 

Mother  —  What  kind  of  a  show  did  papa  take  you  to  see 
while  you  were  in  the  city? 

Bobbie  —  It  was  a  dandy  show,  mamma,  with  the  ladies 
dressed  in  stockings  clear  up  to  their  necks. —  Puck 

"Yes,  the  Seniors  alone  have  the  privilege  of  going  about 
on  roller  skates." 

"Oh,  I  see!   Sort  of  a  roll  of  honor." 
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I  love  your  neck,  so  smooth  and  grand, 
The  spot  I  long  to  place  my  hand; 
Your  smooth,  round  mouth  that  I  adore, 
My  lips  have  often  sought  before, 
And  as  your  lip  approaches  mine, 
A  thrill  runs  quickly  through  my  spine, 
And  to  my  brain  for  a  time  so  short 
Comes  ardent  craving  for  you,  old  Port. — 

—  Jack  0'  Lantern 

"The  chorus  at  the  Winter  Garden  is  fine  in  this  play." 
"What  do  they  pull  off?" 
"All  but  a  very  little." —  Tiger 

"Am  I  the  first  girl  you  ever  kissed?" 

"Why-er,  I  don't  know.   Your  face  seems  familiar." — Life 

Teacher  —  Well,  children,  what  shall  we  give  the  Belgian 
sufferers? 

Kid  in  the  rear  —  I  move  that  we  give  them  three  cheers! 

—  Widow 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
With  thy  cane  of  thin  rattan ! 
With  thy  flapping  pantaloon, 
And  thy  coat  that  fits  too  soon ; 
Funny  featured,  funnier  still 
With  thy  inane  whisker  frill ; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
'Neath  thy  derby's  jaunty  grace; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy, — 
Thy  foolish  antics  ne'er  will  cloy! 
Star  thou  art, —  the  handsome  man 
Only  is  an  also-ran. 
Let  Crane  Wilbur  in  his  pride 
O'er  his  Pauline's  Perils  preside. 
Thou  art  more,  we  all  agree, 
In  thy  slap-stick  comedy, — 
Outward  sunshine,  joy  within; 
Blessings  on  thee,  Charles  Chaplin! 
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Optimism  of  Tennyson 

LITERATURE  may  be  employed  by  the  critic  and  the 
historian  as  a  delicate  instrument  for  analysis,  for 
investigating  the  psychology  of  the  man  and  of  his 
period,  for  laying  bare  the  springs  of  thought  and  action  which 
underlie  and  explain  history.  "Imaginative  literature,  more- 
over, especially  poetry,  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  dominant 
ideals  of  the  age,  chiefly  because  a  truly  representative  poet 
exerts  such  a  tremendous  influence  upon  his  generation,  that 
his  works  practically  typify  the  mental  condition  of  that  very 
generation."  Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  literature 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  influence  of  Alfred  Tennyson 
over  his  time  was  so  extraordinary  that  his  finest  poetry  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  his  day.  For 
this  very  reason,  it  is  interesting  to  study  the  works  of  Tennyson 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  some  conclusion  concerning  his  own 
ideals,  especially  those  which  involved  religion  and  the  problems 
of  human  life. 

When  asked  in  what  politics  he  believed,  Tennyson  replied 
characteristically:  "I  am  of  the  same  politics  as  Shakespeare, 
Bacon,  and  every  sane  man";  and  if  he  had  been  asked  what 
religion  he  held,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  answered  that  he 
practiced  the  same  religion  as  every  sane  man.  Throughout  all 
his  poetry  there  runs  a  spiritual  undercurrent  which  reveals 
the  writer's  "brooding,  philosophic  mind",  his  meditations  on 
existence.  The  following  lines  from  an  early  poem  of  Tenny- 
son's illustrate  the  theory  which  he  cherished  throughout  his 
whole  life;  namely,  that  the  dreariness  of  the  human  world  is 
mitigated  by  faith  and  optimistic  hopes  for  the  future  — , 
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"From  the  tomb 
And  charnel-place  of  purpose  dead, 
Through  spiritual  dark  we  come 
Into  the  light  of  spiritual  life." 

The  two  salient  characteristics  of  all  Tennyson's  poetry 
are  his  intense  love  for  nature  and  delight  in  external  beauty, 
and  the  inward  uneasiness  of  a  mind  oppressed  by  the  enigma 
of  human  existence,  yet  finding  consolation  in  spiritual  quiet, 
and  in  the  glimmer  of  a  light  somewhere  far  beyond  the  sur- 
rounding darkness.  In  his  religious  speculations  he  continually 
reflected  why  God  had  created  souls,  knowing  that  they  would 
"sin  and  suffer",  and  found  it  unanswerable  except  in  the  firm 
hope  of  universal  good  as  the  outcome.  It  is  easy  to  observe 
how  this  is  developed  in  his  poetry. 

Gareth  and  Lynette,  one  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  Tennyson's  optimism.  The  poem 
is  an  allegory,  which,  interpreted,  might  signify  life,  the  strug- 
gles to  be  experienced,  each  more  difficult  and  hazardous  than  the 
preceding,  until  Death  approaches.  The  awful,  sable-armored 
knight  who  typifies  Death,  however,  proves  finally  to  be  a  fair 
and  gentle  youth. 

" —  and  Lady  Lyonors  made  merry  over  Death, 
As  being,  after  all  their  foolish  fears 
And  horrors  only  proven  a  blooming  boy." 

Thus,  death  is  only  the  beginning  of  eternal  happiness. 

As  another  and  better  illustration  of  Tennyson's  optimism, 
we  have  only  to  consider  that  immortal  elegy,  In  Memoriam. 
No  one  of  Tennyson's  works  better  represents  the  soul,  genius, 
moods,  and  philosophy  of  the  poet's  own  self  than  this.  It  is 
his  masterpiece,  his  monument,  and  although  the  majority  of 
his  verses  may  be  washed  away  by  relentless  time,  In  Memoriam 
will  appear  more  and  more  distinctly  upon  the  horizon.  At 
the  death  of  his  inseaprable  friend,  Arthur  Hallam,  the  poet 
was  compelled  to  pour  out  his  grief  in  verse.  Many  of  us  know 
how  the  whole  world  seems  changed  and  discolored  by  some 
calamitous  shock.  Just  as  to  Milton,  at  the  death  of  King, 
"the  woods  and  desert  caves,  with  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding 
vine  o'ergrown,  and  all  their  echoes  mourned",  likewise  to 
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Tennyson  everything  in  Nature  that  caught  his  eye  or  ear 
reminded  him  of  his  bereavement,  and  by  the  stroke  of  grief 
his  meditations  were  turned  towards  religion  and  life.  In 
Memoriam  embodies  the  writer's  philosophy.  He  feels  the  touch 
of  sadness  in  the  brief  lifetime  of  flowers  and  trees,  in  the  tran- 
sitory summer  days.  Like  Bunyan's  well-known  pilgrim,  he 
toils  on  his  way  through  the  Slough  of  Despond  and  the  Caverns 
of  Doubt  and  Despair,  but  falls  finally  into  resignation,  with 
trust  in  the  Invisible  Power  which  is  guiding  all.  From  doubts 
and  perplexities  and  tendency  to  lose  heart  he  finds  escape  in 
the  conviction  that  "good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill",  and  that 
"the  low  dark  verge  of  life"  will  be  "the  twilight  of  eternal  day". 
In  Memoriam  embodies  the  quintessence  of  all  Tennyson's 
philosophy;  all  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  poet  are 
reflected  there  —  calm  energy  of  will,  troubled  but  unbroken 
faith,  and  wide  sympathy  with  mankind.  The  writer  was  a 
man  such  as  described  in  the  following: 

"  I  take  possession  of  man's  mind  and  deed 
I  care  not  what  the  sects  may  bawl, 
I  sit  as  God,  holding  no  form  of  creed, 
But  contemplating  all." 

In  conclusion,  now  that  we  have  found  out  the  ideals  and 
thoughts  of  the  poet,  it  is  only  natural  to  observe  what  effects 
they  had  on  his  generation.  Tennyson  was  a  ceaseless  influence 
to  his  age.  Almost  every  later  poet  has,  half  unconsciously, 
"breathed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Tennysonian  spirit  —  not 
one  but  has  in  some  degree  acknowledged  in  his  style  allegiance 
to  Tennyson,  the  only  exception  being  Robert  Browning." 
His  (Tennyson's)  full  blank  verse,  his  softer  touches,  his  sim- 
plicity, keen  observation  and  love  of  nature,  polished  style, 
and  lastly  his  beautiful  spiritual  finish,  have,  one  or  the  other, 
borne  fruit  in  the  poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold,  in  the  works  of 
William  Morris  and  Coventry  Patmore,  in  the  lyrics  of  Edmund 
Gosse,  the  epigrams  of  William  Watson,  and  even  in  Kipling's 
resounding  poem,  The  English  Flag.  Not  only  individuals, 
however,  but  the  whole  nation  were  influenced  by  Tennyson's 
poetry.  "The  heart  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  centruy 
beat  in  its  representative  poet,  Tennyson".    The  spirit  of  the 
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age  was  psychological;  it  was  an  age  marked  by  a  conflict  be- 
tween doubt  and  faith,  from  which  faith  emerged  the  victor. 
Every  phase  of  the  struggle  was  recorded  in  Tennyson's  verse. 
The  Vision  of  Sin,  The  Two  Voices,  and  In  Memoriam  seek  after 
Truth,  and  the  final  word  is  pronounced  in  the  unquestioning 
faith  of  the  immortal  stanzas  in  Crossing  the  Bar,  where  the 
silent  indraw  of  the  ebb-tide  from  the  land  back  into  the  sea 
is  a  wonderful  image  of  the  soul's  quiet  parting  from  earthly 
life,  and  its  "embarkment"  on  the  ocean  of  Infinity.  Tenny- 
son approached  death  with  a  scientific  curiosity  and  a  spiritual 
fearlessness  — , 

"  I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 

C.  F.  Hendrie 


Hounds  of  the  Streets 

AH-H-H,  it's  cold."  The  whole  city  shrank  from  the 
biting  wind  and  drew  its  head  judiciously  within. 
Pedestrians  were  almost  nil.  The  customary  prowlers 
of  the  streets  had  sought  their  shelter  in  ferries,  on  wharfs,  in 
public  lodging-houses;  anywhere  where  they  would  be  received. 
None  were  abroad  and  the  vacant  streets  and  alleys  were  left 
to  the  chill  occupancy  of  the  wind.  How  it  howled  in  its  bitter- 
ness! It  found  each  crack  and  cranny  in  its  blasts  and  stormed 
the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  its  victims.  It  swept  in  every 
sheltered  corner  and  brought  its  chilling  gusts  in  every  niche. 
It  spared  nothing  and  left  nothing  undisturbed. 

Out  on  one  of  those  long,  black  piers  of  the  East  River  lay 
two  figures  side  by  side.  They  were  huddled  up  under  the  lee 
side  of  some  bales  of  hay.  A  pile  of  empty  grain-sacks  and  an 
old  tarpaulin  formed  their  covering,  and  it  was  far  from  sufficient. 
Both  figures  shivered  with  cold  yet  neither  voiced  complaint. 
The  face  of  the  girl  (for  there  was  a  girl)  was  white  and  set  with 
pain,  but  neither  cry  nor  moan  escaped  her  lips.  Oh,  it  was  a 
frightful  night,  but  resolutely  the  two  were  weathering  it.  At 
intervals  the  man  would  speak  to  his  companion  in  low,  kindly 
tones;  questioning,  cajoling,  encouraging  her  as  he  held  her  in 
his  arms. 

"Cold,  Vivienne?"  he  would  ask  her  with  an  attempt  to 
smile. 

"No,  Jack;  not  while  I  am  with  you,"  she  would  answer 
with  a  firm  voice.  And  then  a  queer  sort  of  a  sound,  between 
a  cough  and  a  chuckle,  would  escape  his  cracked  lips,  and  a  new 
light  would  play  in  his  eye  or  touch  his  wan  cheek. 

"How  long  before  morning,  Vivienne?" 

"Not  long,  not  long,"  came  the  brave  reply,  with  an  en- 
deavor to  smile. 

But  it  couldn't  last  forever.  When  the  girl  next  spoke  it 
was  in  a  different  voice. 

"Jack,  for  your  own  sake  you  had  better  give  in.  I  don't 
want  you  thus  to  sacrifice  your  life  for  me.  Think  of  where 
you  might  be  to-night  if  you  did  not  persist  in  owning  me.  It 
isn't  for  myself  that  I  ask  it.    I'll  stay  out  always  with  you,  if 
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need  be.  But  it  isn't  doing  you  any  good.  Give  me  up  and  go 
back  to  your  own  world.   Your  father  will  relent." 

"Relent!"  The  word  rolled  bitterly  out.  "Relent!  Who 
is  there  who  will  ask  him  to  relent  now?  I  have  cast  my  all  into 
the  scales,  and  I  don't  want  anything,  love,  money,  or  friends, 
or  even  life  itself  unless  it's  shared  with  you.  That's  why  I 
married  you;  that's  why  I  gave  up  all  that  used  to  be  mine; 
and  that's  why  we  have  roamed  the  streets  together  for  the 
last  twelvemonth  and  are  here  finally  to-night.  And  I  wouldn't 
change  places  with  brother  Paul  with  all  his  comforts.  No,  by 
God!  I'll  stick  with  you  until  one  or  the  other  of  us  goes,  and 
when  one  is  gone  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  dispose  of  the  other. 
Oh,  my  little  girl!  It's  only  when  you  suffer  that  it  hurts  me. 
Take  my  coat,  my  shoes,  or  anything  I  have,  but  don't  suffer! 
It  kills  me  to  think  of  it!  It'll  only  be  for  you  that  I  will  yield, 
if  I  ever  do." 

"No,  Jack.  I'm  warm,  very  warm.  I  was  not  thinking  of 
myself.   Please  don't  think  I  was  selfish,  please." 

"Come,"  he  said,  rising.  "I  have  thought  of  a  better  place 
on  this  wharf  where  we  can  be  truly  comfortable."  They  strug- 
gled to  their  feet  and  tottered  off  through  the  darkness  to  the 
shelter.  It  was  a  great  improvement  over  their  former  place. 
Comparatively  little  wind  penetrated  therein,  and  the  floor  was 
covered  with  old  sacks  and  wrappings  which  would  afford 
further  protection  against  the  wind.  Moreover,  on  one  side 
rose  the  sheltering  wall  of  a  shed  which  exhaled  a  little  warmth. 
There  they  settled  and  forgot,  in  a  measure,  their  former  dis- 
comfort. Sleep  stole  to  the  eyelids  of  the  young  man  and  the 
past  rose  up  before  him  in  his  dreams.  It  was  springtime,  and 
the  yellow  sun  peeped  through  the  mist  into  a  smiling  little 
garden.  A  girl  was  working  there,  working  with  brush  and 
palette,  to  produce  the  smiling  scene  before  her.  A  robin  perched 
on  a  sprig  of  cherry  blossoms  above.  A  kitten  on  the  ground 
dropped  its  ball  to  gaze  up  at  the  robin,  and  the  bird  insultingly 
piped  his  merriest  and  dipped  his  beak  into  the  large  pink 
blossoms.  The  girl's  ruddy  lips  ripen  into  a  smile,  the  smile 
breaks  into  a  peal  of  crystal  laughter,  and  she  plies  her  brush 
lightly  to  the  filling  canvas.    Now  a  young  man  is  beside  her. 
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His  hand  trembles  with  pleasure.    His  arm  steals  about  her  — 
the  girl  out  on  the  pier  felt  her  husband's  arm  around  her  tighten 
—  Flash!    The  scene  has  changed!    The  two  are  in  the  city 
together,  in  Jack  Lancaster's  father's  mansion.    The  girl  in  her 
simple  garments  is  seated  on  a  luxurious  sofa.    She  has  never 
seemed  so  beautiful.    Her  lustrous  eyes,  her  delicate  lips,  her 
matchless  throat,  and  the  marble  arms  and  shoulders  that 
showed  from  beneath  her  shirtwaist  of  some  filmy  stuff  —  Ah! 
He  made  one  step  forward  and  caught  her  to  him;  showered  her 
with  kisses  hotter  than  flame  during  one  mad,  love-intoxicated 
moment; — then  a  purple  shadow  passed  over  them.    The  girl's 
little  white  hand  sought  his.    She  was  weeping  now,  weeping 
silently  but  passionately.    Her  bosom  throbbed  and  heaved  as 
she  clung  to  him,  while  he  with  one  arm  on  her  shoulder  consoled 
her  and  squared  his  shoulders  against  the  world.    Again  he  was 
in  a  courtroom.   Witnesses  were  speaking  against  him  —  speak- 
ing lies,  lies,  lies!    "Why  can't  my  own  witnesses  speak?"  And 
the  answer  came  far  off,  "Because  their  mouths  are  silenced!" 
The  judge  pronounced  the  sentence:  "Ten  years  for  forgery!" 

Ten  years!  and  on  a  false  charge.    He  was  led  away.  One 

year  rolled  by  and  then  pressure  brought  release.  He  found  the 
girl  again.  An  organ  peal  passed  through  his  head;  a  vision  of 
a  parson  and  a  register  slipped  before  his  eyes; —  then  something 
yellow  and  sparkling  glistened  on  his  sweetheart's  finger  —  a 
ring.  Now  at  last  the  two  were  standing  in  the  street  at  the 
foot  of  a  long  flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Lancaster  home.  An  old  gentleman  stood  at  the  top.  His  face 
was  furrowed  with  anger.  He  pronounced  the  single  word, 
"Go!"  and,  entering  the  house,  slammed  the  door.  "Yes,  we 
shall  go!"  cried  Jack  aloud,  and  awoke  suddenly  to  find  the  cold 
light  of  winter  dawn  flooding  the  place.  He  looked  down  at  the 
girl  in  his  arms.  Her  eyes  were  closed  in  slumber.  "Poor  little 
girl!"  he  whispered.  "Let  her  sleep.  She  will  have  to  waken 
soon  enough." 

Dawn  turned  to  daylight,  and  daylight  rose  to  its  zenith 
in  another  frozen  day.  It  was  equally  cold  up  on  Fifth  Avenue 
among  the  homes  of  the  rich.  By  the  front  window  of  one  large 
mansion  up  by  the  park  sat  an  old  gentleman.   He  had  weathered 
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perhaps  sixty-five  or  sixty-eight  winters,  and  was  now  beginning 
to  find  each  one  heavier  than  the  last.  Though  the  apartment 
he  sat  in  was  warm  and  he  was  thickly  clad,  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  drawing  his  fur-lined  overcoat  about  him  and  beating  with  his 
feet  upon  the  carpet.  By  his  foot  stood  a  suit-case,  indicating 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  commencing  a  journey,  and  clasped 
in  his  well-gloved  fingers  was  the  gold  handle  of  an  ebony  cane. 
From  time  to  time  he  would  rise  and  restlessly  pace  the  room, 
glancing  at  intervals  at  his  watch,  and  pushing  the  bell  for  his 
valet.  When  the  latter  came  his  master  would  invariably  inquire 
if  Paul  had  come,  always  if  Paul  had  come. 

At  length  a  limousine  swept  up  to  the  curb  in  front  of  the 
house  and  its  single  occupant,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
five,  entered  the  house.  The  old  gentleman  rose  hastily  as  his 
son,  Paul  Lancaster,  entered  the  room. 

"I've  been  waiting  for  you  for  some  time,  Paul,"  said  the 
old  man.    Have  you  the  tickets?" 

"Yes,  on  the  S.  S.  Laconia,  sailing  this  afternoon  at  three; 
in  other  words,  in  an  hour." 

"Thank  Heaven  for  that!"  muttered  the  father.  "You've 
made  arrangements  at  the  office?" 

"Yes,  it's  all  right  in  that  quarter.  You  may  leave  with 
no  difficulty.  All  you  need,  father,  is  a  little  rest.  Your  nerves 
are  all  upset  about  that  little  affair  of  yours,  but  when  you  come 
back  you'll  find  yourself  a  healthy  man  and  Jack  your  son 
again." 

"Oh,  God!  I  hope  so!"  groaned  the  afflicted  parent. 
" Heaven  knows  I  did  what  I  thought  best  about  him!"  His  son 
approached  him  and  laid  a  kind  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Pooh!  Nonsense!  It  does  a  fellow  good  to  be  roughed  up 
a  bit.   Jack  will  be  back  in  six  months,  be  sure  of  it." 

"I  hope  it's  true!  I  only  hope  it's  true!  But  come,  the 
car  is  waiting,  and  the  boat  sails  soon.    Come  Paul!    I  say!" 

The  two  made  their  exit  and  entered  the  car  at  the  curb. 

"Cunard  docks!"  shouted  Paul  to  the  chauffeur,  and  the 
hastening  car  was  swallowed  up  in  the  maze  of  the  down-town 
traffic. 
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The  docks  presented  their  usual  winter  aspect,  cold,  dreary 
and  colorless,  washed  around  by  icy  waters  and  swept  by  the 
doleful  wind.  Young  Jack  Lancaster  with  his  bride  of  a  year 
was  there.  He  trod  the  streets  for  employment  but  no  employ- 
ment was  for  him.  The  invisible  brand,  "Forger"  kept  him 
from  professional  labor,  and  unskilled  labor  was  scarce.  A 
strange  picture  he  made,  strange  and  sad.  He  walked  slowly 
along,  barely  able  to  lift  his  leaden  feet  from  the  pavement, 
nevertheless  endeavoring  to  aid  the  girl.  She  clung  to  him  like 
a  shadow,  and  indeed  she  resembled  one.  From  behind  a  wretched 
veil  her  features  showed  a  ghastly  white,  ghastlier  to  behold  in 
the  pale  half-light  of  the  day.  She  betrayed  no  sign  of  weakness, 
however,  no  more  than  did  her  husband,  Jack. 

Onward  the  two  limped,  past  the  dim,  mournful  warehouses 
and  the  dull  wharfs.  From  behind  a  pile  of  merchandise  came 
a  doleful  noise  which  took  the  form  and  words  of  a  song.  Jack 
paused  to  listen. 

"A  youth  I  kenned  and  he  was  fair. 
His  eyes  were  bright,  his  lips  were  rare, 
His  stride  was  free  as  the  mountain  air, 
And  he  walked  with  his  love  on  the  strand. 

"He  wooed,  he  won,  he  took  his  bride. 
His  place  was  at  his  lassie's  side; 
Yet  he'll  rue  the  day  when  youthful  pride 
Made  him  walk  with  his  love  on  the  strand." 

The  singer  paused  a  moment,  during  which  the  gusts  sighed 
fitfully;  then  he  continued  with  the  morunful  refrain. 

"Tattered  and  torn,  in  rags  forlorn, 
By  his  side  his  sweetheart  all  furrowed  and  worn, 
Thus  he  walked  with  his  bride  on  the  strand — Yo-Ho! 
Thus  he  walked  with  his  bride  on  the  strand." 

The  last  note  died  away  and  the  couple  moved  along. 

"A  ballad  singer,"  murmured  Jack;  "a  ballad  singer  fresh 
from  the  old  country,  no  doubt."  He  paused  a  moment,  then 
continued:  "Yes,  I  guess  that's  about  the  size  of  it.  'Tattered 
and  torn  —  forlorn  —  furrowed  and  worn' — Ah!  That's  the 
worst  of  it!   Without  that  it  would  be  bliss!   Yes,  bliss!  Ha!" 
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A  hollow  laugh  escaped  his  lips.  "But  it's  got  to  be,  Vivienne. 
It's  got  to  be!   Perhaps  it  will  change  soon." 

"Perhaps,"  she  said  with  a  brave  smile. 

They  were  approaching  the  Cunard  docks.  A  trim  Mercer 
sped  toward  them  along  the  street  and  halted  some  distance 
before  them.  Two  men  descended  and  entered  the  racket.  A 
stifled  cry  of  anger  escaped  Jack's  lips,  and  he  took  a  few  swift 
steps  forward  as  if  to  pursue  them. 

"What's  the  matter,  dear?"  said  Vivienne  anxiously,  slip- 
ping to  his  side. 

"Look!  Father  and  Paul!  There's  the  car!"  He  limped 
forward  and  looked  into  the  waiting  car.  When  he  turned  back 
to  Vivienne  his  face  wore  a  crafty  smile. 

"My  cane!  It's  inside!  Father  left  it  in  there!"  Once 
more  he  advanced  to  the  machine  and  touched  the  negro  chauf- 
feur on  the  arm.  "Joe!"  he  whispered,  "my  cane  is  inside! 
You  won't  say  anything  if  I  take  it,  will  you?" 

"Law,  Mist'  Jack,  it's  you!  You  wants  yoah  cane?  Naw, 
ah  won't  say  nothin'  It's  all  yoah  own  resk.  Ah  washes  mah 
hands  ob  it." 

The  young  man  reached  his  fingers  swiftly  within  and  drew 
forth  the  handsome  gold  and  ebony  stick.  "Ah!"  he  muttered, 
"This  will  keep  us  fed  and  warm  for  many  a  day.  It's  mine! 
It's  mine!    Now  Vivienne,  will  " 

He  never  finished  the  sentence.  He  felt  a  powerful  hand 
grasp  him  at  the  neck.  The  next  moment  he  law  sprawling  on 
the  pavement,  while  the  triumphant  officer  of  the  law  stood 
above  him,  grinning.  "Caught  that  time,  I'm  a-thinkin'!  Six 
months  fer  ye  now  or  nothin' ! "  He  was  preparing  to  administer 
a  few  warning  blows  to  the  head  of  the  prisoner  with  his  club 
when  the  girl  threw  herself  on  his  arm. 

"If  you  strike  him,  officer,  it  will  be  the  worst  for  you ! " 

"O-ho!  What's  this?  Ye're  doin'  fine  if  ye  wants  to  follow 
him."   The  policeman  let  fall  his  arm. 

"Yes,  I  do  want  to  follow  him  if  he's  going  to  your  prison! 
Arrest  me  too,  I  say!" 

"Aw,  go  'long,  go  'long,"  he  replied,  ignoring  her  entreaties 
and  hailing  a  passing  patrol-wagon.    "He's  a-goin'  there  fer  a 
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long  time  now  or  my  name  ain't  Patrick  Finn.  Gimme  a  hand, 
Pete,"  he  yelled  to  his  fellow  patrolman. 

"Just  a  minute,  Officer.  I'm  an  innocnet  man  and  can 
prove  it.  This  cane  is  my  property,  isn't  it,  Joe?  Hey  there! 
Joe!"    But  Joe  was  suddenly  deaf  and  did  not  reply. 

"To  hell  wit'  yer  innocence!  We'll  find  that  out  later." 
They  began  to  carry  him  off  to  the  wagon.  Vivienne  followed 
swiftly,  but  Jack  motioned  her  back. 

"Don't  come,  Vivienne.  It's  no  use.  They've  dealt  with 
too  many  like  me  before.  Just  try  to  keep  up  till  I  get  out.  It 
won't  be  long."  Even  then  she  would  have  followed,  but  the 
men  pushed  her  roughly  aside,  threw  her  husband  in  the  wagon 
and  slammed  the  door.    He  was  gone. 

For  a  moment  the  girl  stood  dazed  on  the  sidewalk,  staring 
blankly  at  the  retreating  wagon.  Suddenly  she  was  roused  by  a 
scornful  chuckle  behind  her  back.  It  was  Mr.  Paul  Lancaster, 
who  had  returned  to  the  car. 

"Very  great  pity  he's  gone,  isn't  it,  my  dear?"  An  ugly 
smile  crooked  his  lips.  She  turned  for  one  moment  her  sorrow- 
crazed  face,  and  shot  one  burning  ray  of  mingled  grief  and 
reproach  into  his  stony  face.  He  trembled  under  the  mute 
accusation,  then  as  she  turned  away,  stepped  hastily  into  the 
car,  and  drove  away. 

One  month  crept  slowly  by,  leaving  its  bitter  deposit  on  the 
mind  of  the  prisoner.  Another  followed  at  a  snail's  pace,  and 
another,  and  still  another, —  each  one  dragging  more  slowly 
and  weighing  more  heavily  on  his  life  than  the  last;  each  one 
adding  a  more  bitter  sediment.  At  length  on  a  warm  evening 
in  early  June  the  prison  gate  opened  and  a  broken  figure  tottered 
out  in  the  dusk.  The  last  streaks  of  the  day  had  left  the  murky 
street,  and  night  was  spreading  her  overshadowing  wings  in 
every  corner.  As  the  broken  wretch  hobbled  his  painful  way 
down  the  sidewalk,  a  wasted  creature  stepped  out  of  the  shadows 
and  threw  itself  upon  him. 

"Oh,  Jack,"  it  murmured,  "it's  you,  it's  you  at  last!  I 
didn't  think  I  could  hold  out  to  see  you!" 

He  clasped  her  affectionately  to  him  and  looked  down 
lovingly  into  her  face.   A  suppressed  cry  of  horror  escaped  his  lips. 
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"Vivienne!   What's  the  matter?" 

"Oh,  nothing;  nothing,  now  that  I  have  you!  No,  nothing 
while  I'm  with  you!" 

She  moaned  contentedly  and  clung  to  him  like  a  child  to 
its  mother. 

"Vivienne!  Vivienne!  When  did  you  last  have  food  to 
eat?" 

"Eat?  Something  to  eat?  I  have  forgotten,  Jack;  but 
I'm  not  hungry  now  I've  got  you." 

Something  like  a  curse  passed  between  his  teeth.  He  started 
to  accost  a  pedestrain  for  money ;  necessity  —  necessity  in 
another  at  least,  has  no  law  —  but  the  girl  restrained  him, 
pulling  him  back  into  the  shadow. 

"You're  too  late  for  that.  Today  is  the  last  day.  Don't 
worry  about  that.  It  isn't  hard  to  go  when  you  are  with  me, 
and  when  I  know  it  is  going  to  do  you  good.  Oh!  Give  in,  Jack, 
when  I  am  gone.  It's  my  only  wish.  Knowing  that  you  will 
do  this  I  can  die  happy."  She  turned  up  to  him  her  emaciated, 
fever-flushed  face,  with  hollow  eye-sockets  in  which  still  burned 
a  ray  of  her  dauntless  courage.  Hunger  and  illness  had  worked 
a  frightful  change  in  her  features;  yet  somehow  Jack  seemed  to 
see  in  it  all  her  former  beauty. 

"My  dear  little  girl,"  he  whispered,  "What  made  you  do 
this?  Why  didn't  you  go  to  the  hospital,  or  to  your  relatives, 
or  anywhere  to  avoid  this.  Yes,  I  will  yield  now!  It's  folly 
to  resist!  But  by  G-d!  Some  one  is  going  to  pay  for  this! 
Some  one  is  going  to  enjoy  hell  for  the  rest  of  life  on  earth  and 
in  the  life  to  come!  The  blackest  curse  "  He  checked  him- 
self. "No,  I  won't  curse.  It  will  only  come  back  to  me  in  the 
end.  God  will  reward  him  without  my  aid.  Vivienne,  can  you 
walk?" 

They  turned  the  corner  and  moved  slowly  away;  she, 
leaning  nearly  her  whole  weight  on  him,  he,  supporting  her  with 
both  his  arms. 

***** 

It  was  a  gay  assemblage  that  filled  the  pompous  halls  of 
old  Mr.  Lancaster's  home.  Young  men  were  there,  men  who  had 
once  been  the  friends  of  Jack  Lancaster.    Beautiful  women 
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were  there,  richly  gowned  and  ornamented  in  the  latest  marvels 
of  the  mode.  And  here  and  there  among  the  younger  folk  was 
a  judicious  scattering  of  elders.  The  orchestra  crashed,  the 
dancers  swayed,  and  the  entire  assembly  abandoned  itself  to 
the  mad  frivolity  of  the  occasion. 

In  time  the  music  halted.  The  couples  left  the  floor  and 
disposed  themselves  around  the  hall  and  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments. When  all  were  settled,  Mr.  Paul  Lancaster  rose  from 
his  place  and  took  a  few  steps  forward  to  a  place  in  which  all 
present  could  see  him.  Preluding  his  address  with  a  self-confident 
smirk,  he  began: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  ahem!  It  has  been  my  good  fotune 
to  find  in  my  recent  trip  in  England  a  considerable  collection  of 
interesting  old  ballads,  some  of  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  altering.  Ahem!  I  have  accordingly  allowed  myself  to  be 
persuaded  (this  was  said  with  evident  self-satisfaction)  to  sing 
for  your  entertainment,  such  as  it  is,  a  few  of  these  antique 
ditties.  Mr.  Roswell  will  please  take  the  piano.  My  first 
selection  is  entitled  'The  Bridegroom'." 

A  contented  smile  and  slight  rustle  of  expectation  went 
around  the  room  as  Mr.  Roswell  seated  himself  at  the  instru- 
ment and  ran  his  fingers  over  the  keys.  It  was  considered  a  treat, 
even  in  these  circles,  for  Mr.  Paul  Lancaster  to  condescend  to 
try  his  vocal  powers  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends. 

The  pianist  struck  a  minor  chord,  a  hush  ran  through  the 
audience.  The  singer  drew  his  breath  and  began  his  melody  in 
a  loud,  strong  voice. 

"A  youth  I  kenned  and  he  was  fair: 
His  eyes  were  bright,  his  lips  were  rare, 
His  stride  was  free  as  the  mountain  air, 
And  he  walked  with  his  love  on  the  strand." 

"He  wooed,  he  won,  he  took  his  bride; 
His  place  was  at  his  lassie's  side. 
Yet  he'll  rue  the  day  when  youthful  pride 
Made  him  walk  with  his  love  on  the  strand." 

A  noise  of  scuffling  was  heard  in  the  passageway.  A  few 
smothered  oaths  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  company,  but  nobody 
heeded  them.    The  piano  rumbled  passionately  a  few  seconds, 
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then  played  a  few  slow  and  lugubrious  notes,  while  the  singer 
began  his  mournful  refrain. 

"Tattered  and  torn,  in  rage  forlorn, 
By  his  side  his  lassie  all  furrowed  and  " 

The  words  died  on  his  lips.  The  music  halted.  The  eyes  of 
the  whole  assemblage  became  riveted  in  amazement  on  the  door. 
Paul  uttered  a  hoarse  cry  of  dismay  and  fell  back  weakly  into  his 
chair.  "It's  Jack!  It's  Jack!"  he  muttered  brokenly.  "My 
brother  Jack  has  come!" 

Yes,  there  he  stood,  and,  by  his  side,  supported  by  both 
his  arms,  was  Vivienne.  Every  mouth  was  speechless!  The 
eyes  of  all  present  were  fixed  upon  the  ragged  couple  as  they 
stood  in  the  glare  of  the  lights  and  the  glitter  of  the  ballroom. 

At  length  Jack  broke  the  dead  silence  in  measured,  bitter 
tones. 

"You  may  look  at  us!  You,  father,  and  you,  Paul,  I  mean! 
It's  your  own  work.  You  are  going  to  have  a  lot  to  settle  with 
your  consciences  before  you  go  to  sleep  to-night." 

Paul  Lancaster  and  his  father  rose  simultaneously.  It  was 
the  younger  of  the  two  men  who  first  found  speech. 

"So  you  have  come  back  now,  Jack!  Brought  her  with  you, 
have  you?  How  did  you  get  in,  I  wonder?  Bribed  the  servants, 
I  suppose.  Well,  Jack,  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  say  so,  but  unless 
you  come  some  other  way  than  that  you'll  have  to  stay  out. 
Do  you  get  me?"  He  made  a  step  forward  and  put  out  his  hand, 
as  if  to  lead  him  away. 

Jack  recoiled.  "Stand  back!  Stand  back!  Don't  touch  me 
with  those  hands  of  yours.  They're  bloody.  And  if  you  say 
anything  about  her,  mine  will  soon  be  the  same!"  He  made  a 
threatening  gesture. 

At  this,  little  old  Mr.  Lancaster  found  his  tongue.  "St-stop, 
Paul,"  he  stammered.  "Let  him  alone.  He's  my  son.  He's 
repented  now  and  come  back  to  me.   He's  sorry  he-  " 

"I  think,  father,  that  you  have  mistaken  the  motives  that 
brought  me  here,"  interrupted  Jack  icily.  "I've  not  come 
repenting  nor  asking  pardon  for  anything.  I  want  to  lay  before 
your  own  eyes  the  result  of  your  labor  and  especially  that  of  my 
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brother  Paul."  He  turned  toward  his  brother.  "Draw  up  that 
sofa,  you  hound!" 

Paul  drew  back  resentfully,  but  there  stepped  forth  from 
the  wall  a  figure,  who  with  ready  hand  drew  the  sofa  forward  to 
Jack's  feet.  It  was  the  figure  of  Roswell.  "Here  it  is,  Jack," 
he  said,  and  stepped  back  to  his  place. 

"Thank  you,  Roswell."  The  speaker  advanced  slowly  and 
tenderly  placed  the  limp  figure  of  his  companion  upon  it  in  full 
view  of  the  company.  She  opened  her  eyes  for  a  moment  and 
glanced  about  her  in  bewilderment.  Then,  as  she  caught  sight  of 
her  husband,  a  playful  smile  broke  over  her  haggard  face. 

"Give  me  my  shawl,  Jack.  The  garden  is  cool  tonight. 
See  the  moon  come  from  behind  the  clouds."  He  turned  away 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"Oh!  Vivienne!    Don't  talk  like  that!" 

She  continued  softly:   "Yes,  dear,  you  may  have  me.  I 

love  you,  I  love  you,  Jack.    Give  me  your  hand  .   We  must 

go  home  now.    The  day  is  breaking." 

A  sob  burst  from  him  and  he  sank  to  his  knees  by  her  side. 
"Vivienne!  Vivienne!"  was  all  he  could  utter. 

"Don't  worry,  dear!  Look!  see  how  the  sun  is  rising  over 
the  hills!  Listen  to  the  birds  twittering!  The  day  is  going  to 
be  warm."  She  turned  her  face  toward  him  and  placed  her  hand 
in  his.  "The  day  is  come,  Jack;  the  bell  is  ringing  for  us.  Do 
you  hear  it?   Oh,  how  happy  we  are  going  to  be,  darling!" 

He  put  his  arms  about  her  shoulders  and  planted  his  lips 
upon  her  forehead.    "Yes,  Vivienne,"  he  answered. 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  drew  in  a  last  breath.  A  smile  still 
played  upon  her  lips,  but  her  soul  had  fled.  She  breathed  out 
the  life  of  her  body  in  one  deep  sign  and  expired  in  peace. 

The  room  was  still.  None  of  the  guests  stirred,  so  strongly 
were  they  held  by  the  spell  of  the  scene.  Only  the  hoarse,  dry 
sob  of  the  stricken  husband  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  company 
as  he  knelt  by  the  lifeless  form  of  his  girl  wife.  Suddenly  he  rose 
and  turned  to  Paul. 
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"Now  you  see  the  outcome  of  your  cursed  scheme.  You 
can  take  responsibility  for  the  results!  Now  you  can  step  into 
my  place,  that  you  have  sought  for  so  long!  Take  it  and  be 
damned  to  you!  Get  what  enjoyment  out  of  it  you  can!  It's 
all  free  to  you!  And  if  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that 
you  have  rid  yourself  and  the  world  of  me,  that  knowledge  is 
welcome  to  you!  I'm  only  ashamed  that  your  name  must  be 
forever  linked  with  mine  as  that  of  a  brother!  But  if  you  have 
got  a  conscience,  or  anything  like  one,  you  will  receive  your 
reward  in  a  hell  on  earth  for  the  rest  of  your  days.  That's  what 
you  have  done!"  He  pointed  to  the  still  figure  of  the  girl,  "And 
that's  what  you'll  suffer  for  if  there  is  a  God  in  heaven!" 

He  turned  around  and  faced  the  bystanders,  and  his  voice 
became  more  subdued.  A  hot  tear  ran  down  his  hollow  cheek, 
and  his  accents  were  broken  with  sorrow.  He  lifted  his  face: 
"Forgive  me,  Father,  if  I  have  sinned  in  Thy  name.  It  was  only 
because  of  her,  only  because  Thou  hadst  taken  her  from  me; 
and  I  was  mad  —  mad  with  my  own  petty  grief.  She  was  so 
good  to  me.  She  had  become  woven  into  my  very  life,  and  we 
had  to  break  the  threads  to  part.  We  have  been  partners  in 
everything  for  the  past  twelve  months,  and  none  but  I  can  know 
what  the  separation  is.  Oh,  Vivienne!  Why  did  you  leave  me? 
Could  you  not  have  waited  longer?  No,  it  couldn't  be.  It  was 
not  for  me  to  have  you  long.  You  have  gone  from  this  place  of 
misery  and  from  me.   God  bless  you,  darling,  wherever  you  are! " 

He  straightened  himself  up  and  faced  his  brother  resolutely. 
"Paul,  if  you  are  a  man  and  not  a  cur,  a  Christian  and  not  a 
heathen,  I  charge  you  with  this  last  command!  Bury  her  in 
our  vault  in  Greenwood  beside  my  mother,  and  carve  her  name 
upon  the  tablet  in  equal  figure  with  the  .rest.  Promise,  as  you 
are  my  mother's  son!"  He  had  advanced  to  his  brother  and 
seemed  to  tower  over  him. 

"Do  you  promise?"  he  repeated  sternly. 

"Never!"  replied  his  brother,  who  was  none  the  less  cowed 
in  Jack's  presence.  "Never  will  I  see  the  name  of  this  creature 
carved  beside  that  of  my  mother!" 

Young  Roswell  now  stepped  from  his  place.  "You  will, 
Paul  Lancaster,  or  it  will  be  carved  on  the  tablet  of  my  own 
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vault  beside  the  name  of  Agatha  Roswell.    Do  you  hear  me?" 

Paul  sank  to  his  knees  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
"Let  me  alone!"  he  mumbled  hoarsely.  "Let  me  alone!  I 
promise!" 

Before  the  company  had  recovered  their  wits,  Jack  had 
stepped  into  the  hallway  and  vanished  —  disappeared  down 
the  dim,  vacant  side  streets  that  led  off  through  the  city  —  to 
the  river. 

R.  H.  Bassett 


Class  Poem 

Arms  and  the  men,  sing  I,  that  came  from  Troy, 

Expatriate,  to  seek  Lavinian  coasts; 

Your  useless  wand'rings,  wars,  and  sufferings, 

Tossed  by  the  sweeping  swells  and  raging  winds. 

Submerged  in  tears  ye  quit  your  childhood's  shore 

And  cast  your  fortunes  on  a  sea  of  chance. 

Then  first  the  screeching,  flapping  Harpies  pounced 

Upon  your  craft  so  recent  launched  for  sport, 

Screaming,  "Our  banners  best,  my  statues  cheap, 

Get  books  from  me,  nice  suitings  here,  hot  dogs!" 

Escaping  these  foul  creatures  born  of  Hell, 

With  flying  sails  ye  bounded  o'er  the  main, 

And  soon  ye  saw  afar  some  jutting  crags 

Thrust  forth  from  out  the  mere  and  heard  the  wail 

And  moaning  of  the  wind,  the  lashed  cliffs, 

The  breakers'  roar,  the  shallows'  surge,  the  sand 

Hurled  by  the  swell  along  Firstrating's  beach. 

Ye  heard  the  dashing  foam  crashing  against 

The  dripping  cliffs  and  roaring  rocky  caves. 

Some  galleys  crashed  these  crags  and  passed 

In  safety.   Others,  heavy,  solid  craft, 

Were  cast  upon  the  rocks  with  hollow  flunk. 

Still  on  ye  boldly  strove  until  ye  reached 

The  thundering  Aetna  mount  which  roared  aloud, 

Hurling  on  high  its  murky,  whirling  cloud 

Of  ash  and  smoke  and  pitch  aglint  with  flame, 

Casting  the  molten  lava  from  the  earth 

And  moaning  as  it  surged  from  out  its  depths. 

Here  many  tried  to  see  how  near  they  dared 

Approach  the  seething  caldron.   Thus  with  fire 

Playing  they,  caught  at  last,  were  fired,  too. 

With  all  these  perils  safely  passed  ye  sped 

Your  bulging  canvas  'cross  the  wind-kissed  waves. 

Your  spirits  soared  as  through  ye  cleft  the  foam 

Of  brine  and  dashed  it  high  with  brazen  keel, 

And  voices  rose  in  blithesome  songs  of  joy. 

Suddenly  blew  a  blast  across  the  world 
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Which  whipped  the  sea  in  billows  from  its  deeps, 

And  on  its  back  there  hove  in  sight  a  fleet 

Of  hostile  ruddy  fighters  from  the  North. 

Your  singing  changed  to  prayers,  and  rigging  creaked, 

Clouds  stole  away  the  light  of  day,  and  night 

Ruled  o'er  the  darkened  deep  with  terror  mad. 

The  heavens  thundered,  frequent  lightning's  gleam 

Revealed  a  mass  of  lifting,  falling  waves, 

Of  shouting,  straining,  struggling  mariners. 

Some  galleys,  weaker  than  the  rest,  were  caught 

And  whirled  upon  the  reefs  or  driven  'round 

And  'round  and  swallowed  in  devouring  pools. 

And  in  that  fateful  conflict  perished  eight 

And  seventy  of  Trojan  warriors  true, 

While  only  seven  of  the  foemen  fell. 

After  a  time  the  turgid  vast  was  calmed, 

The  foemen  gone,  and  o'er  your  floating  wrecks 

A  timid  Phoebus  cast  his  welcome  rays. 

Ye  turned  your  wretched  remnants  toward  the  strand 

Of  Africa's  sunny  clime  and  there  found  rest, 

Saved  from  the  Lybian  waves  and  stormy  woes, 

Beneath  the  gen'rous  Carthaginian  roofs. 

There  dwelt  ye  for  a  while  in  festal  mien. 

But  soon  again,  vacation  past,  ye  kicked 

The  dancing  deep  to  Heaven  with  shimm'ring  oars. 

Then  coming  to  the  Terpsichorean  Isle, 

Ye  celebrated  there  the  Castle  rites 

With  nymphs  and  Prom  fays  of  Diana's  grace. 

There  heard  ye,  too,  Iopas'  songs  of  love, 

Of  singing  seamen,  highwaymen  and  wars, 

The  Barrel-Organ,  Mermaid  Tavern  Tales. 

But  ease  was  not  your  destiny.   The  gods 

Sent  Mercury,  the  registrar  of  gods. 

And  through  the  whistling  breeze  he  hastened  down 

And  found  you  thoughtless  of  your  destined  realm, 

As  sybarites  'midst  joys  ephemeral. 

He  bade  you  further  seek  your  fortunes  still, 

Prepare  for  trials  and  tests  that  soon  would  come. 
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Then  hastily  surrounded  ye  your  ships 

And  flocked  upon  the  sand,  filling  with  life 

And  clamor  all  the  surface  of  the  bay. 

With  flashing  sword  ye  brake  the  hawsers  then 

And  pushed  away  from  shore  in  ardent  haste. 

With  vigor  struck  ye  up  the  waves  and  swept 

The  azure  flood,  with  pleasures  left  behind. 

As  on  ye  sailed  the  sea  was  calm  as  glass, 

The  breeze,  fresh,  as  sable  night  drew  on, 

And  brilliant  shone  the  wat'ry  course  beneath 

The  moonlight's  silver  sheen  and  witching  glow. 

Ye  coasted  near  the  shores  of  Circe's  land 

Whence  came  the  angry  roars  of  beasts,  once  men, 

Struggling  against  their  bonds  and  ramping  'round 

Their  cages,  as  they  howl  and  growl  and  moan, 

Wishing  they  ne'er  had  yielded  to  her  spells, 

Her  stolen  sweets,  carousals,  ways  of  ease, 

And  all  Spring  Fever's  careless,  slothful  wiles. 

But  now,  all  perils  past,  Aurora  shines 

In  saffron  fulgency.   The  sea  doth  blush 

With  morning  light.   Before  ye  see  that  land 

Toward  which  ye  have  been  striving  for  so  long, 

A  land  of  verdant  hills  and  dancing  streams, 

Of  richness  and  of  virgin  blessedness. 

But  ere  ye  own  this  home  of  happiness, 

Dread  battles  must  be  fought  and  noble  deeds 

Performed.  For  still  to  come  are  troublous  times. 

Then  let  us  pour  libations  unto  Jove 

Who  chief  of  all  the  gods  hath  guided  us 

Upon  our  stormy  course.   And  him  we  love 

And  honor  with  a  worship  full  of  awe, 

And  strive  to  be  like  him  in  perfectness. 

Now  praise  ye  Alfred  Stearns,  and  drain  your  cup 

To  all  the  past,  its  joys,  its  sorrows,  mirth, 

And  tears.  And  let  us  pray  that  time  to  come 
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Will  ever  find  us  as  in  past,  prepared 

To  fight  a  noble  fight,  to  shun  the  wrong, 

To  do  our  best  with  all  our  might,  and  then, 

With  all  this  journey's  strife  behind,  to  come 

At  last  to  spend  our  days  in  Latium, 

The  promised  land  where  we  with  higher  aims 

Shall  live  in  noble  manhood's  prime  as  men. 

C.  Norman  Fitts 


Merle 


PREFACE 

The  long  "materialistic  age"  is  vanishing.  By  the  time  the 
war  is  over,  it  will  have  entirely  disappeared.  But  there  are 
people,  many  people,  who  still  must  have  facts  and  statistics 
to  prove  certain  other  facts.  These  people  may  gain  accurate 
knowledge  by  such  specific  means  of  proof,  but  I  doubt  if  the 
pleasure  of  pursuing  that  proof  lasts  long  under  such  circum- 
stances. It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  tried  to  put  the  subject 
I  was  handling  in  as  attractive  form  as  possible.  The  following 
attempt,  therefore,  is  to  present  the  situation  and  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  Woman  Suffrage  question  in  a  form  other  than  an 
essay.  A  little  explanation  of  the  characters  may  help  some. 
The  "heroine"  is  the  woman  seeking  justice;  the  man  represents 
Art,  a  medium  through  which  every  just  and  perfect  end  is 
brought  about,  providing  that  the  Art  is  real  Art  —  and  real 
Art  is  the  homely  Art  which  makes  no  distinctions  and  which 
appeals  to  all  alike.  If  it  does  not  do  this,  it  cannot  help.  The 
man  also  represents  in  part  the  assistance  which  man  himself 
can  give  woman  in  her  search  for  justice.  The  spinsters  represent 
the  "opposing  force".  How  they  may  be  converted  is  shown 
in  the  story.  Aunt  Hattie  represents  the  passing  age  of  scepticism 
and  misjudgment.  The  story  as  a  whole,  therefore,  tries  to 
show  the  trials,  tribulations,  and  final  solution  of  the  Woman 
Suffrage  question. 

F.  H.  D. 

THE  Dreamer  lay  on  his  back,  his  arms  and  legs  lazily 
sprawled  over  the  cool  bank  of  moss  which  served  as 
his  couch.  He  was  happy;  not  especially  because  of 
the  comfortable  inheritance  which  had  lately  fallen  to  him  or 
of  the  beautiful  house  which  came  with  the  money  —  these  were 
not  the  things  which  made  him  happy:  it  was  because  the  sky 
was  blue,  because  the  sun  was  gleaming  golden  through  the 
glowing  lace  of  thin,  green  birch  leaves,  and  because  the  whole 
earth  was  glad,  glad,  glad  for  the  shimmering  glory  of  the  ma- 
jestic summer  morning.  From  the  other  side  of  the  wood  came 
the  sound  of  ploughs  and  the  lusty  "whoa's"  of  men  at  work 
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in  the  warm  cornfields.  A  rabbit  hopped  to  the  edge  of  his  hole 
and  wiggled  his  nose  in  a  contented  way  as  if  to  say:  "Well,  the 
summer  is  here  again,  with  plenty  of  luscious  green  clover  leaves! " 
The  Dreamer  spied  him  and  smiled.  "Another  contented 
person,"  he  thought  and  lazily  closed  his  eyes  as  an  oven-bird's 
song  mounted  in  a  crescendant  rush  of  notes  and  sent  the  echoes 
waving  across  the  laurel-covered  cliffs  at  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
The  world  was  warm  and  young,  and  somewhere  from  the  deep 
woods  came  the  scent  of  wet  violets  

A  persistent  little  pain  awoke  the  Dreamer  and  reminded 
him  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  eating,  even  though  it  were 
a  rather  prosaic  undertaking.  He  stood  up,  stretched  himself, 
sleepily  picked  the  largest  leaves  from  his  hair  and  turned  up 
the  fragrant  footpath  lined  with  white  walls  of  pink-tipped 
dogwood  blossoms.  The  path  led  first  through  deep  woods, 
then  past  oaks  and  smaller  trees,  and  finally  fell  suddenly  down 
a  cedar-covered  hill  and  out  onto  the  elm-lined  village  street. 
As  the  Dreamer  turned  down  the  dandelion-flecked  path  along 
the  side  of  the  street,  he  noticed  an  old  woman  walking  along 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  She  stopped  and  rested  now  and  then, 
as  if  the  heat  of  the  bright  sun  were  too  much  for  her.  The 
Dreamer  was  about  to  go  over  and  assist  her,  when  suddenly 
down  the  stone  steps  of  an  old  colonial  house  there  ran  a  girl,  a 
very  graceful  and  very  pretty  young  girl.  "Oh,  Aunt  Hattie, 
I  told  you  not  to  go  down  to  the  post-office  this  morning;  you 
know  what  a  bad  time  you  had  with  your  back  last  night,"  she 
exclaimed,  mockingly  severe. 

The  old  lady  stiffened :  "Well,  I  guess  I  ain't  so  old  but  what 
I  kin  go  down  town  alone  on  a  nice  day  like  this,"  she  boasted. 
"Folks  seem  to  think  I'm  about  gone.  Well,  I'll  show  'em  what 
I'm  capable  of  doin'  without  their  help." 

"There,  there,  Aunty  dear,  I  know  you  are  not  old  at  a//," 
was  the  happy  answer  from  the  girl.  And  it  is  a  nice  day,  an  — 
almost  perfect  day."  She  ended  the  sentence  in  a  whisper  and 
into  her  eyes  came  a  beautiful,  longing  look.  She  took  the  heavy 
basket  from  the  old  arm,  acting  much  against  the  will  of  Aunt 
Hattie,  and  forced  herself  to  walk  slowly  by  the  side  of  the  old 
lady. 
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"What  a  picture!"  the  Dreamer  thought.  He  wanted  to 
go  over  to  the  two  and  speak  to  them,  but  his  more  practical 
self  said:  "No,  the  people  here  are  not  your  kind  and  you  would 
only  make  it  more  difficult  to  form  an  intimate  friendship  with 
them."  And  so  he  waited,  feeling  that  he  would  soon  become 
friends  with  the  girl  and  the  old  lady.  The  girl  also  had  noticed 
the  man  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and  she  also  felt  that 
very  soon  she  would  know  him. 

The  time  came  sooner  than  either  expected.  The  next  day 
as  he  was  working  in  his  flower-garden  behind  the  house,  he 
heard  the  latch  of  the  rustic  garden-gate  click  hesitatingly,  and 
looking  up  he  saw  the  girl  of  the  pretty  scene  of  the  day  before 
standing  against  the  flame  of  a  rambler-rose  bush.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  she  said  softly  —  and  the  sun  made  her  hair  like  new 
bronze — "but  I  am  lonely."  Frightened  though  the  Dreamer 
recognized  her  to  be,  nevertheless  he  caught  a  note  of  almost 
desperate  determination  in  her  voice  —  something  that  spoke 
of  aching  loneliness  and  weary  seeking  for  companionship  — 
and  a  free  existence.  He  was  rather  surprised  on  the  whole  to 
hear  her  say  what  she  had,  for  country  girls  had  always  appeared 
to  him  painfully  formal.  He  straightened  himself,  his  legs 
straddling  an  uncovered  row  of  mignonette  seeds.  "I  am  very 
sorry,"  he  began. 

"Oh,  you  need  not  feel  that  way,"  she  hastened  to  affirm. 
"I  am  glad  that  you  are  not  vexed  at  my  boldness,  or  —  or  — 
talked.  And  after  a  few  days  the  whole  village  talked,  some 
about  the  Dreamer  and  some  about  the  girl  —  and  some  were 
secretly  envious  of  the  girl,  but  talked  to  smother  their  feelings. 
The  Dreamer  did  not  notice  it  until  one  night  when  he  went 
out  under  the  stars  from  his  seat  at  the  piano  and  found  the  girl 
with  her  head  bowed  on  a  honeysuckle-covered  post,  quite 
unaware  of  his  approach.  Then  as  the  dusty  gravel  crunched 
under  his  step,  she  raised  her  head  and  turned  to  go  away.  He 
stopped;  and  then  as  the  Dreamer  stood  there,  still  intoxicated 
with  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers  —  and  the  girl's  voice  —  the 
gate  clicked  again  and  he  was  standing  alone  by  his  mignonette 
seeds. 
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Days  flew  by  and  a  little  path  began  to  grow  between  the 
two  gardens.  The  girl  sang  very  well,  and  many  a  beautiful 
afternoon  was  spent  in  the  cool  music-room  while  she  sang, 
accompanied  by  the  Dreamer.   And  then — the  Misses  Cordon. 

"Oh  —  Merle,"  came  the  surprising  answer,  immediately 
followed  by,  "Well,  I  suppose  I  should  say  Miss  Jarvis." 

"No,  no,  I  really  much  prefer  Merle,"  the  Dreamer  replied. 

"You  see,  I'm  rather  lonely  here,"  began  the  girl;  "and 
sometimes  when  Aunt  Hattie  gets  particularly  fussy  and  the 
Misses  Cordon  are  particularly  full  of  comments,  why,  I  just 
want  to  go  away  and  cry,  but  I  hate  everybody  who  cries,  so 
to-day  when  I  felt  that  way,  to  save  myself  from  crying  —  or 
rather  hating  myself  —  I  came  over  here.  I  wouldn't  dare  cry 
over  here  and  besides,  you  have  such  a  wonderful  garden  that 
I  couldn't."  An  oriole  exulted  in  golden  notes  from  an  elm  tree's 
don't  understand."  She  finished  pulling  the  crimson  petals 
from  a  rose  and  watched  them  float  away  on  the  crisp,  fresh 
morning  wind. 

"Why  —  why,  of  course  I  understand,"  stammered  the 
Dreamer,  rather  embarrassed.  "I  —  I  always  do.  Won't  you 
sit  down?"  The  girl  cast  a  confused  glance  about  the  wet 
garden.  "Why  —  no,  thank  you,  I  —  I  think  I'd  rather  stand," 
she  hesitated.  By  this  time  the  Dreamer  was  fairly  sensible  of  the 
situation.  He  carefully  lifted  one  foot  over  the  soft  earth  and 
stepped  to  the  side  of  the  plot.  "I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  a 
fool,  Miss  ?" 

caught  her  arm  and  drew  her  gently  through  the  gate.  Her  eyes 
were  threateningly  moist,  but  her  face  was  calm,  firm  and  almost 
passive  as  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  the  Dreamer. 

"I  had  almost  begun  to  think  that  I  was  perfectly  happy," 
she  began.  "You  made  everything  so  pleasant  and  sunshiny, 
and  then  —  oh,  please  don't  laugh  —  the  Misses  Cordon  are 
talking."  Immediately  her  expression  changed.  I  won't, 
won't  sever  our  friendship!"  She  was  breathing  quickly  and  her 
face  was  a  tumult  of  expression.  "Don't  you  see — I  can't? 
I  might  as  well  try  to  stop  breathing  and  expect  to  live!  And 
because  I'm  different,  they  say  I'm  going  to  be  an  old  maid 
and  die  alone!    And  the  elder  Miss  Cordon  said  to-day  that 
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I  was  snippy  to  her  nephews.  Oh,  I  hate  her  nephews!  They're 
old  maids,  both  of  them,  and  Aunt  Hattie  thinks  I'm  going  to 
marry  one  of  them.  Aunt  Hattie  is  a  little  feeble-minded,  you 
know."  Her  face  was  flushed  now  and  the  Dreamer  could  see 
that  she  was  very  angry  —  almost  childishly  so.  He  looked  at 
her  long  and  solemnly. 

"And  they  don't  believe  in  me,  then?  Merle  can't  you 
see  that  it's  all  my  fault?  I  haven't  been  sociable —  I  haven't 
noticed  anyone  except  you  and  so  they  think  I'm  a  terribly 
mysterious  person  who  puts  wrong  ideas  into  young  girls'  heads." 

"No,  no,  that's  not  it,"  she  denied.    "It's  because  " 

"Yes,  I  am  right.  I  have  been  selfish  and  thoughtless.  I 
was  indifferent  and  lazy  in  not  awakening  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
expected  to  be  a  part  of  the  town  since  I  had  come  to  live  here. 
You  must  acknowledge  that."  He  was  almost  stern  in  his 
manner.  "And  to-morrow  I  am  going  to  begin  and  show  the 
people  what  you  and  I  think  and,  if  possible,  make  them  think 

that  way  also.    And  you  are  going  to  help  me,  and  then  " 

The  girl  raised  her  head  and  stood  smiling  before  him.  The 
street  lights  flickered  in  the  warm  breeze;  from  across  the  garden 
sounded  Aunt  Hattie's  voice  as  she  argued  with  the  Misses 
Cordon.  The  dusty  lilac  leaves  pattered  laughingly,  some- 
where from  deep  woods  came  the  scent  of  wet  violets,  and  they 
seemed  to  shine  in  the  girl's  eyes  as  she  whispered,  "I  see  — 
I  see!" 

So  the  next  day  the  Dreamer  set  out  on  his  "task  of  en- 
lightenment" as  he  called  it.  First  he  visited  the  Misses  Cordon; 
admired  several  score  of  stiff  photographs  of  sundry  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  said  respectable  ladies;  gazed  long  and  thought- 
fully at  a  hideous  portrayal  in  pink  and  yellow  of  a  cluster  of 
roses,  and  played  "When  the  Mists  Have  Rolled  Away"  and 
"Marching  to  Zion"  on  the  ladies'  antique  melodeon.  After  he 
had  gone,  the  elder  Miss  Cordon  looked  over  her  spectacles  at 
the  younger  Miss  Cordon  and  said,  "Well,  I  must  say  I  think 
he's  a  gentlemanly  young  man,  Sarah,  a  very  gentlemanly  young 
man.  And  he  was  so  enraptured  over  my  roses!"  To  which 
the  younger  Miss  Cordon,  somewhat  less  stiff  and  yellow  than 
her  sister,  replied,  "Yes,  Jane,  he  is  exceedingly  gentlemanly. 
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Did  you  hear  him  say  that  Mr.  Tulbury  had  a  truly  Roman 
nose?"  Mr.  Tulbury  was  a  now-deceased  suitor  of  the  younger 
Miss  Cordon.  The  next  day  the  Dreamer  called  again,  bringing 
a  bouquet  of  choice  sweet  peas  which  were  proudly  placed  in 
a  lavender  and  green  vase  by  the  elder,  more  artistic  Miss 
Cordon.  As  the  "call"  drew  towards  a  close,  the  Dreamer 
suddenly  asked  the  elder  Miss  Cordon  whether  she  saw  anything 
unusual  in  Merle  Jarvis.  And  when  Miss  Cordon  primly  ans- 
wered that  "Merle  had  always  been  a  lovely  girl,  except  that 
she  would  subscribe  to  a  rather  'progressive'  woman's  magazine 
and  was  rather  —  er  —  free  in  speech,"  he  replied  that  Merle 
was  just  the  kind  of  a  girl  that  he  hoped  to  see  everywhere.  Miss 
Cordon,  a  little  shocked,  but  fully  comprehensive  of  the  truth 
of  his  words,  said  only,  "Yes,  I  suppose  so."  But  as  he  was  going, 
she  said  in  a  quick,  embarrassed  way,  "I  see  what  you  mean 
now,"  and  remained  silent,  which  was  the  best  way  she  could 
express  herself.  And  so  the  Dreamer  went,  firmly  convinced 
that  he  had  made  some  progress  in  his  "task  of  enlightenment." 
When  he  had  gone,  the  elder  Miss  Cordon  opened  her  mouth 
several  times  as  if  to  speak,  but  ended  by  remaining  silent,  which, 
as  was  said  before,  was  the  best  way  she  could  express  herself. 

Days,  weeks  passed.  The  village  had  received  the  Dreamer 
with  open  arms.  After  he  had  sung  "The  Lost  Chord"  in 
church  one  Sunday  and  had  made  several  sentimental  old  ladies 
cry,  the  Misses  Cordon  among  the  rest,  had  entertained  the 
officers  of  the  church  at  his  home,  Ethel  acting  as  a  general 
overseer,  had  substituted  for  a  Sunday  School  teacher  who  had 
gone  on  an  excursion  (though  he  did  talk  about  other  things 
than  the  lesson),  and  had  performed  many  other  small  acts  of 
thoughtfulness,  he  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  lists  as  a  "very  honor- 
able young  man."  And  then  the  village  seemed  to  wake  up  and 
shake  off  a  little  of  the  antique  dust  that  had  lain  so  long  upon 
it.  The  elder  Miss  Cordon  formed  a  woman's  club  with  Merle 
acting  as  President.  To  the  meetings  Merle  brought  her  fresh, 
untried  little  aspirations  and  problems,  and  many  a  black  silk 
rustled  approvingly  as  the  pretty,  young  speaker  finished  a 
particularly  pleasing  bit  of  youthful  declamation.  The  club 
often  had  "men's  nights"  and  then  the  Dreamer's  big  rooms 
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were  filled  with  the  rustling  silks  and  their  solemn,  squeaky-shod 
spouses.  On  these  nights,  a  great  deal  of  time  was  taken  up 
with  Merle's  songs  and  the  Dreamer's  improvisations.  At  first 
the  townspeople  were  indifferent,  then  they  listened  and  caught 
something  that  spoke  to  them  through  the  music;  something  that 
suggested  the  wind  blowing  over  the  rolling  fields,  or  of  rain 
on  the  elm  leaves,  or  of  the  chatter  of  children. 

One  night,  when  the  last  silk  had  rustled  down  the  steps 
of  the  broad  verandah,  and  the  last  shoe  had  squeaked  its 
solemn,  homeward  way,  the  Dreamer  strode  back  from  his  station 
at  the  top  of  the  verandah  steps,  into  the  kitchen  where  the 
girl  was  busy  with  her  cocoa-cups.  "Merle,  it's  been  a  very 
successful  party,  hasn't  it?"  he  asked  slowly,  restrainedly. 

"Why,  yes,  I  think  it  has  —  it  seems  to  have  gone  off  even 
better  than  the  others.    I  think  " 

"I  know  it  has!  And  Merle,  do  you  know  why?  Do  you 
know  what  made  old  Dad  Tucker  smile  at  Deacon  Trott  to- 
night? It  was  because  of  you,  of  your,  your  laughter  —  Merle, 
I  can't  hold  myself  in  any  longer.  I've  been  working  hard  all 
summer  but  you've  made  it  like  play  for  me.  And  you  know 
why  I've  done  all  this.  It  was  so  you  could  like  me  —  love  me 
without  the  Misses  Cordon  talking!   And  Merle!" 

A  cocoa-cup  waved  in  a  pretty  hand  served  to  check  the  rush 
of  words.  "Why  you  crazy  man!  Don't  you  suppose  I  like  you? 
And  as  for  the  Misses  Cordon's  talking,  the  only  cause  of  their 
ever  talking  was  because  they  didn't  know  you  —  or  me.  That's 

all,  and  they'll  talk  now  if  you  don't  marry  me  "  The 

jesting  laugh  quieted  as  the  Dreamer  gripped  her  hands,  not 
minding  lukewarm  cocoa  and  sticky  cream, and  said,  "Merle  — 
if  you  dare  to  talk  lightly  about  my  —  liking  for  you,  I'll  —  I'll  — 
well,  if  you  dont  love  me,  tell  me  so,  please!" 

"I  do  love  you.  And  I'll  tell  you  why,"  the  girl  began. 
"First  because  you  saw  your  own  mistake  and  made  me  see  that 
it  was  your  fault  because  the  Cordons  talked,  and  secondly 
because  you  helped  me  to  be  happy,  and  showed  people  what  a 
great  person  you  were,  and  who  I  was  —  and  what  I  was;  why, 
for  all  this  I  have  decided  that  —  well,  that  you  were  more  man 
and  less  god  than  I  supposed  you  to  be,  and  that  I  was  of  more 
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use  than  I  thought  I  was,  and  that  I  — well,  that  I  loved  you 
and  wanted  you  to  love  me.  And  since  you  do  love  me,  I  am 
happy."  She  bent  to  brush  a  crumb  of  cake  from  his  sleeve, 
but  before  she  could  reach  it,  the  sleeve  was  about  her  shoulders 
while  the  Dreamer  whispered,  "So  make  me  happy." 

Frank  H.  Dowd 


Class  Day  Oration 

FOR  a  period  longer  than  even  the  life  of  our  country  itself, 
in  the  month  of  June,  on  just  such  a  day  as  this,  there 
has  been  on  Andover  Hill  just  such  an  event  as  that  which 
we  are  now  celebrating.  In  a  few  hours  each  one  of  us  will 
be  a  representative  of  the  old  school  we  have  learned  to  love. 
It  rests  with  us  whether  "1915"  will  take  a  position,  with  the 
best  of  the  classes  that  have  celebrated  this  day  here,  in  up- 
holding the  century-old  traditions  of  the  school. 

This  is  the  commencement  time  of  our  lives,  whether  we 
are  in  actuality  taking  up  what  is  called  our  "real  work"  or 
whether  we  are  about  to  enter  into  further  study  for  that  work. 
So  it  seems  fitting  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Class-Day 
custom,  we  should  seriously  consider,  for  a  moment,  at  least  one 
lesson  that  we  have  learned  during  our  years  here, —  one  great 
lesson  that,  if  mastered  thoroughly,  may  be  of  the  greatest  aid 
toward  that  success  that  no  one  who  has  graduated  ever  from 
Andover  has  not  hoped  to  attain.  That  lesson  is  the  importance 
of  "little"  things. 

Had  not  mathematicians  toiled  so  unceasingly  over  the 
relations  of  lines  and  surfaces,  what  seemed  to  the  people  of 
their  time  such  "little"  things,  but  few  of  our  great  mechanical 
inventions  would  ever  have  been  made. 

When  Galvani  discovered  that  a  frog's  legs  twiched  when 
placed  in  contact  with  different  metals,  no  one  thought  that  in 
so  insignificant  a  fact  was  the  beginning  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph which  has  "put  a  girdle  round  the  globe". 

The  intelligent  study  of  bits  of  stone  resulted  in  the  use  of 
metals.  The  gigantic  machinery  working  mills,  driving  steam- 
ships and  locomotives,  depends  for  its  power  on  so  slight  an 
agency  as  particles  of  water  expanded  by  heat! 

All  human  knowledge  is  but  an  accumulation  of  "little" 
things,  bits  of  experience  and  knowledge  carefully  hoarded  up 
by  the  successive  generations  until  they  have  grown  into  a 
mighty  pyramid. 

Nearly  all  the  great  successes  and  many  of  the  disastrous 
failures  have  resulted  from  the  attention  to,  or  the  neglect  of 
these  "little"  things. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  had  learned  the  lesson  of  their  importance, 
and  no  task  seemed  to  him  too  small  or  insignificant  to  merit 
all  his  efforts,  whether  he  was  keeping  store,  splitting  rails,  or 
writing  his  sums  on  the  worn-out  shovel. 

Grouchy  had  not  learned  that  lesson,  and  his  failure  to 
obey  his  orders  in  every  minute  detail  cost  Napoleon  the  battle 
of  Waterloo. 

"We  seem  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,"  said  Longfellow, 
"there  is  such  a  din,  such  a  hurrying  to  and  fro.  In  the  streets 
of  a  crowded  city,  it  is  difficult  to  walk  slowly.  You  feel  the 
rushing  of  the  crowd  and  rush  onward  with  it.  But  every  man 
should  bide  his  time.  Not  in  listless  idleness,  but  in  constant, 
steady  endeavors." 

Longfellow  had  learned  the  importance  of  "little"  things 
and  could  well  advise  his  countrymen  to  bide  their  time,  not 
to  hurry  over  the  "little"  things  to  get  to  the  "big"  things, 
that  "the  steps  toward  success  may  have  a  firm  foundation  and 
when  the  occasion  comes,  as  come  it  will,  we  may  be  ready  to 
meet  it." 

During  our  years  here,  we  have  had  many  tasks  to  do  that 
have  seemed  useless  to  us.  "Of  what  benefit  will  Latin,  or 
Greek,  or  Geometry  be  to  us  in  our  real  work?"  we  have  said. 
All  those  tasks  were  "little"  things,  not  unlike  some  of  the 
"little"  things  we  will  meet  long  after  we  leave  this  hill.  Have 
we  learned  the  lesson  of  their  importance?  If  we  have,  we  have 
learned,  in  the  words  of  Samuel  Phillips,  "the  great  end  and 
business  of  living".  If  we  have,  the  name  of  "  1915"  will  some 
day  be  placed  with  the  best  of  the  classes  that  have  gone  out 
from  "old  Andover"! 


Robert  Tyng  Bushnell 


A  New  Adventure  of  Andre 

ANDRE  was  walking  up  toward  the  fort  with  the  grim, 
oriental-visaged  Turk,  who  was  commanding  jointly 
with  one  of  the  Kaiser's  officers. 
Everything  seemed  to  have  turned  out  propitiously  for 
Andre,  and  now  here  he  was  near  the  Dardanelles,  marching  up 
to  the  fort  which  had  so  ably  resisted  the  Russian  attack  of  the 
past  month.  To  be  sure,  he  was  somewhat  in  disguise,  for  not 
only  were  his  clothes  of  a  different  style  and  fit,  but  the  jaunty 
little  moustache,  that  had  added  so  greatly  to  his  gay  French 
appearance,  had  been  offered  for  a  sacrifice  to  a  tonsorial  artist, 
as  a  token  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country.  His  cheeks,  too, 
looked  considerably  fuller  than  previously,  and  his  hair,  though 
still  dark,  did  not  retain  its  usual  jet-black  color. 

Soon  the  two  companions  reached  the  fort  and  entered. 
The  Turk,  Pasha  En  vers,  showed  Andre  to  a  room,  gave  him 
the  suit  of  a  Turkish  soldier,  and  left  him  there. 

)|C  ifc  )fc  9|C  t  5$C 

That  night,  just  as  the  moon  was  disappearing  from  its 
nightly  journey  and  was  seeking  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  the  night 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  gloomy  silence  ruled  over  the  fort. 
Twelve  o'clock  struck,  with  its  seeming  endless  repetition,  from 
the  tower  of  a  church  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  then  one  and 
two  tolled  away.  Now  a  silent  figure  came  slipping  quietly  along 
the  passageways  of  the  interior  of  the  fort,  stopping  every  minute 
or  so  to  listen,  as  though  he  feared  pursuers.  The  sentries,  who 
kept  guard  in  the  interior  of  the  fort,  were  passing  the  tedious 
hours  of  their  watch  in  the  restful  arms  of  Morpheus,  and  only 
those  on  the  outside  trenches  and  parapets  watched  against 
attack. 

Seeing  that  his  precautions  were  for  the  most  part  needless, 
the  figure  walked  boldly  to  the  door  of  the  powder-room  and 
tried  it.  Locked!  He  muttered  a  curse  and  then  quickly  stole 
back  to  the  room  from  which  he  had  come  in  the  first  place. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  powder-room,  this  time  carrying  a  bag 
in  his  hand.  Taking  out  a  flashlight,  he  carefully  examined  the 
lock.  It  was  an  ordinary  one  and  in  a  moment  he  had  selected 
a  key  from  the  bag  to  fit  the  lock.    He  opened  the  door  and 
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walked  into  the  room.  Here  he  looked  about  him  and  noticed 
a  window  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  room.  Immediately  he  put 
away  the  slow  fuse  he  had  been  extricating  from  his  bag,  and 
took  in  its  place  a  small  mirror.  Then,  placing  the  mirror  so 
that  its  rays  would  fall  on  a  pile  of  loose-scattered  powder,  which 
he  had  secured  from  a  can  of  the  substance,  he  left  the  chamber. 
Then,  locking  the  door  again,  he  quietly  stole  back  to  his  own 
room. 

***** 

The  next  day  was  one  of  those  balmy,  perfect  days  that  come 
at  intervals  in  the  early  spring.  Nature  was  springing  forth  into 
radiant  being  again;  the  buds  in  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  shoot- 
ing forth  with  increasing  vigor;  verdure  was  beginning  to  cover 
the  yet  barren  ground;  and  the  sky  had  already  assumed,  for  the 
time  being,  at  least,  that  smooth,  soft,  rolling  blue,  that  only 
appears  on  rare  days  in  spring  and  summer.  The  sun  shone 
with  sparkling  brilliance  and,  gazing  over  hill  and  dale,  filled  the 
earth  with  its  gleam. 

On  a  hill,  to  the  eastward  of  the  fort,  Andre  was  sitting, 
shaping  great,  dazzling  day-dreams,  that  vanished  with  a 
surprising  suddenness  when  he  thought  of  the  business  he  had 
set  out  to  accomplish.  He  hesitated  for  a  few  minutes,  de- 
liberating with  himself.  It  seemed  terrible  that  so  many  persons, 
filled  with  the  anticipation  and  joy  of  life,  should  suddenly  have 
relentless  Atropos  in  the  shape  of  a  steel  bullet  or  exploding 
shell,  transform  them  in  a  moment  into  motionless  heaps  of 
decaying  matter,  returning  to  the  dust  from  whence  they  sprung. 
Yet  it  was  not  a  case  of  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you,"  but  "Do  to  others  what  you  know  they 
will  do  to  you  —  before  they  do  it  to  you." 

And  so,  casting  aside  foolish  thoughts,  he  took  from  his 
pocket  a  mirror,  and  directed  the  rays  of  sunlight  that  proceeded 
from  it,  toward  the  window  of  the  fort.  Soon  an  answering 
flash  told  him  that  this  ray  had  met  the  mirror  that  he  had 
placed  in  the  room,  and  that  the  second  reflection  was  probably 
heating  the  powder  to  the  exploding  point.  Thus  the  sun, 
smiling  hypocritically  upon  the  world,  carried  death  to  the  fort. 
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Ten  minutes  passed  and  nothing  happened.  Andre,  with 
steady  hand,  directed  his  ray  against  the  answering  gleam. 
Another  ten  minutes  passed  and  a  nervous  frown  passed  over 
Andre's  face.  Then  suddenly  came  a  gigantic  roar  and  the  sides 
of  the  fort  flew  apart,  so  huge  was  the  explosion  from  within. 
The  Russian  fleet,  anchored  several  miles  off,  now  steamed 
nearer  and  directed  their  fire  against  the  tottering  fort  in  order 
to  complete  the  work  of  destruction.  The  demolition  of  this 
last  defense  of  the  Dardanelles  was  now  accomplished. 

This  great  work  had  not  been  done  by  the  armed  attack 
of  countless  thousands  of  the  Russian  hordes ;  not  by  the  wonder- 
ful high-powered  guns  of  the  Russian  fleet;  not  by  a  long  siege 
with  its  necessary  suffering  and  loss  of  life.  It  was  accomplished 
by  a  rather  silent  young  man  with  a  small  hand-mirror,  and  this 
same  young  man  was  at  that  moment  expressing  his  condolences 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  to  Pasha  Envers. 


J.  C.  Kunkel,  Jr. 


Getting  His  Deer 

ARTHUR  SWEAT  was  a  young  revenue  officer  at  Stewarts- 
town,  a  small  village  situated  at  the  point  where  Canada, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  come  together.  The  town 
boasted  quite  a  large  summer  population,  attracted  by  the 
mountain  lakes,  the  trout  streams,  the  fishing,  the  magnificent 
woods,  and  the  quietness  of  the  place.  In  1914,  Sweat  became 
acquainted  with  Margaret  Little,  who  had  come  with  her  mother 
and  father,  a  petty  official  in  the  DuPont  Company,  to  spend 
the  summer.  As  July  and  August  of  1914  and  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  of  1915  passed  away,  their  acquaintance  deepened 
considerably. 

However,  Sweat  felt  that  the  step  he  desired  to  take  was 
only  a  remote  possibility,  until  he  should  get  a  more  lucrative 
position  than  the  one  he  then  held,  his  only  extra  money  being 
derived  from  night  wild  animal  photography. 

On  Tuesday  morning  in  the  first  week  of  August,  1915, 
Sweat  received  a  cipher  telegram  from  Washington,  which  when 
translated  read:  "Be  on  your  guard  for  smugglers  into  Canada 
of  plans  and  samples,  bulky,  for  making  new  high-power  ex- 
plosive." He  did  not  rush  forth  at  once,  swearing  in  deputies, 
and  acting  in  the  style  of  a  Red  Book  hero,  but  sat  down  to  think 
over  the  ways  of  guarding  the  line.  After  considering  for  some 
time,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  railroad  would  not  be 
used  as  a  carrier,  since  inspection  there  was  rather  too  thorough. 
Then  only  two  possibilities  remained:  through  the  woods,  or 
over  the  toll-bridge  into  Canada.  The  only  way  he  could  guard 
the  woods  was  by  learning  from  the  guidesa  bout  the  camping 
parties  that  went  out.  This  was  possible,  since  all  campers  were 
forced  by  law  to  have  a  licensed  guide.  Watchfulness  over  all 
the  strangers  in  town  was  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  guard 
the  bridge. 

For  several  days  his  increased  routine  of  watchfulness  and 
care  prevented  him  from  trying  any  flash-light  work.  It  had 
been  dry  for  a  long  time  and  therefore  all  the  deer  and  other 
animals  went  at  night  to  the  lakes  for  water.  For  this  reason 
he  decided  to  try  for  an  extra  fine  photograph  of  a  deer.  With 
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this  object  in  view  he  set  out  the  following  Monday  afternoon 
to  set  up  his  apparatus. 

Leaving  the  town  he  struck  out  near  the  Canadian  line. 
When  he  had  gone  about  six  miles,  he  came  to  a  spot  at  the  foot 
of  Crystal  Mountain,  a  mile  inside  Vermont,  where  he  found 
a  fine  place  to  conceal  his  camera.  Around  the  spot  on  which 
the  camera  was  focused  he  ran  the  strings  which,  when  broken, 
would  set  off  the  flash  and  expose  the  film.  Then  he  returned  to 
Stewartstown. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  got  up,  went  off  to  Crystal,  and 
got  his  camera.  All  morning  he  was  busy,  but  at  noon  he  found 
time  to  develop  the  film  roll.  After  the  required  twenty  minutes 
he  took  it  out  of  the  film-box.  The  film  was  covered  with  a  thin 
yellow  stuff,  which  partially  hid  the  negative.  Nevertheless 
he  could  discern  dimly  a  figure  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
picture.  Filled  with  anxious  expectations  he  bathed  the  negative 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  Acid  Hypo  Solution  to  wash  off 
the  yellow  matter.  Then  he  hurried  with  the  wet  negative  in 
his  hand  to  the  window.  Holding  it  up  to  the  light,  he  gazed 
intently  upon  it.  Was  it  a  deer  that  he  saw?  No,  it  was  Mr. 
Little  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company,  with  a  pack  on  his 
back  and  a  roll  under  his  arm. 

Soon  after,  upon  being  confronted  with  the  negative,  Little 
confessed.  The  plans  and  powder  samples  were  recovered  im- 
mediately from  a  place  from  which  they  were  to  have  been  taken 
by  a  Canadian  accomplice.  Because  of  Little's  complete  con- 
fession, the  case  was  dropped.  But  Sweat's  clever  capture 
was  not  forgotten,  and  a  short  time  later,  having  secured 
a  better  position,  he  captured  his  real  "deer". 


A.  N.  Utt 


From  the  Past 

I WAS  tired  out.  I  had  had  three  straight,  exams  at  that, 
and  then  a  long  and  tiresome  gym  class.  But  it  was  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  so  it  didn't  much  matter.  I  went  to  the 
Grill,  ordered  my  dinner  and,  well,  I  suppose  I  must  have  gone 
to  sleep  in  that  end  booth. 

It  seemed  perfectly  natural  to  have  him  with  me,  in  spite 
of  his  old-fashioned  clothes.  I  christened  him  Lazarus,  not  for 
any  personal  reasons,  but  simply  for  a  name.  We  ate  together 
at  the  Grill;  he  was  amazed.  He  told  me  about  the  old  boarding- 
houses  where  you  ate  what  you  got  and  didn't  like  to  ask  ques- 
tions as  to  where  it  came  from.  When  he  saw  the  bill,  he  gasped. 
Fifty  cents  for  a  meal,  that  was  awful.  Why,  he  told  me  he 
used  to  pay  two  dollars  a  week  for  board  and  it  was  the  best  in  the 
place,  too.  I  told  him  about  the  war  and  the  "high  cost  of  liv- 
ing" and  all  the  rest  of  it,  until  we  finished  our  breakfast  and 
went  out.  Where's  the  old  carpenter  shop,  he  asked.  My 
rejoinder  was  not  exactly  a  complete  explanation,  but  I  dealt 
at  length  on  the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  school  had  been 
built  up  since  the  days  of  strict  old  Eliphalet.  He  was  mystified. 
We  went  to  Pearson,  as  I  had  to  get  a  book  and  thought  I  might 
as  well  show  him  around.  Walking  up  the  path,  he  saw  the 
electric  bulb  hanging  over  the  Elm  Walk  and  asked  what  it  was. 
I  absently  said  it  was  a  light.  Lazarus  looked  at  me  and  looked 
again.  Then  he  said,  "A  what?"  Of  course  that  required  a 
dissertation  on  electricity. 

Pearson  Hall  was  new  to  him,  although  he  said  he  remem- 
bered the  name  well.  Luckily,  it  was  open,  or  rather  unluckily, 
for  it  required  further  explanations.  I  began  to  feel  like  a  Cook's 
guide.  Heat  from  half  a  mile  away  —  Pipes  in  place  of  the 
old-time  fireplaces.  That  was  indeed  strange  to  my  companion. 
Under  the  stress  of  all  the  necessary  explanations  my  brain  began 
to  give  out.  I  forgot  my  book,  forgot  that  I  was  alive;  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  in  a  dream.  I  had  a  vague  remembrance  of  going  to 
my  room.  Lazarus  went  with  me.  We  discussed  the  remarkable 
fact  of  having  hot  and  cold  water  on  every  floor.  A  milk-pail 
purloined  from  some  nearby  farmer,  hung  in  the  fireplace  over 
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night,  had  served  for  his  hot  water  supply,  and  a  tin  tub  for 
his  shower-bath.  The  comparative  comfort  was  amazing:  rugs 
on  the  floor,  a  fireplace,  heat  from  those  wonderful  pipes,  and, 
most  marvelous  of  all,  light  from  little  glass  balls  with  wire 
inside,  and  a  little  button  that  you  turned  when  you  wanted 
them  lit. 

The  contrast  between  that  and  the  bare  rooms,  cold  unless 
you  had  enough  money  to  keep  a  fire  going,  and  lighted  with 
candles,  was  apparent. 

Yet  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  Lazarus  was  wondering  whether 
the  fellows  of  to-day  realized  their  great  opportunities  and 
comforts. 

Going  over  to  the  gym  that  evening  to  a  meet  with  Harvard, 
we  talked  about  the  school  of  his  day  and  the  work  he  used  to 
do.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me.  My  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  talking  to  a  fellow  who  actually  came  to  school 
with  a  purpose:  to  fit  himself  for  life,  not  simply  because  some 
one  had  sent  him.  He  told  me  he  had  decided  to  come  here, 
because  he  had  heard  that  this  school  was  strong  on  making 
men  fitted  to  cope  with  the  world,  its  problems  and  its  hard- 
ships. 

I  thought  that  over,  for  I  had  come  here  only  because  my 
parents  had  determined  that  I  should,  not  because  of  any  strong 
ideas  on  my  own  part.  It  had  made  little  difference  to  me 
where  I  went. 

My  thoughts  were  distracted  at  this  point  by  the  passing 
of  an  automobile  on  Main  Street.  Lazarus  had  become  used  to 
surprises,  but  here  was  a  new  one.  A  thing  on  wheels  with  no 
apparent  motive  power,  travelling  at  a  rate  faster  than  the 
fastest  horse.  That  needed  an  explanation  and  I  gave  it,  to  the 
best  of  my  limited  ability. 

Then  we  had  reached  the  gym.  I  was  thanking  the  powers 
that  the  pool  wasn't  open,  when,  all  of  a  sudden  he  asked  me  a 
question  that  took  all  of  half  an  hour  to  discuss,  argue  and  ex- 
plain. It  was:  Why  did  we  have  a  gym?  It  used  to  be  enough  to 
throw  or  kick  a  ball  around  on  any  sort  of  field.  Well,  modern 
ideas  had  changed  all  that.  I  told  him  about  Brothers  Field  and 
the  Track.    He  commented  upon  the  waste  of  money  upon  things 
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so  trivial.  I  felt  it  necessary  to  enlighten  him  on  the  up-to-date 
ideas  of  Physical  Training.  That  took  almost  an  hour.  Then 
we  went  back  without  even  seeing  the  meet.  I  knew  that  we 
had  forgotten  something,  but  I  was  in  a  complete  state  of  mental 
upheaval  by  this  time,  and  needed  something  cooling. 

We  adjourned  to  the  Grill  again;  just  outside  Lazarus 
stopped;  I  did  too.  We  stood  thus  for  some  minutes.  Finally 
he  broke  the  silence:  "I  wonder  if  you  fellows  of  to-day  realize 
what  wonderful  opportunities — — " 

''Supper  here!  Wake  up!  No  all-night  lunch!"  and  I 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  old  familiar  surroundings  again. 


"A.  B.  M." 
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Editorial 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects  of  school-life  for  the 
past  year  has  been  the  increasing  interest  in  the  literary  ac- 
tivities: in  debating,  in  dramatics,  and  in  the  publications. 
The  pessimist,  who  for  the  last  few  years  has  mourned  the  long- 
departed  day  when,  as  he  imagines,  every  student  on  Andover 
hill  lisped  in  numbers,  can  have  little  ground  for  bitterness  now. 
It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  increased  interest;  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  review  the  work  of  the  school  in  literary  lines. 
To  take  the  oldest  first,  the  Philomathean  Society  has  had  an 
unusual  year.  In  April  it  set  a  new  record  of  service  to  the 
school  by  bringing  Alfred  Noyes  to  read,  nor  is  that  the  greatest 
of  its  achievements.  The  school's  victory  over  Exeter  in  the 
annual  debate  is  a  triumph  for  Philo;  every  man  on  the  team 
was  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the 
work  which  Philo  has  done  in  debating  this  year  is  responsible 
for  the  success  of  that  team.  A  very  important  factor  in  the 
work  of  Philo  has  been  the  absence  of  a  rival  debating  society. 
The  few  debaters  that  Forum  had  were  elected  to  Philo;  all 
interest  and  energy  in  debating  in  the  whole  school  has  been 
given  to  the  remaining  Society. 
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The  Dramatic  Club,  in  presenting  Henry  Irving's  The  Bells 
went  far  beyond  previous  attainments  and  set  a  new  standard 
of  excellence. 

Forum,  founded  in  the  early  ninties  as  a  rival  to  Philo,  at 
first  a  live  factor  in  debating,  the  winner  of  many  a  Philo-Forum 
debate,  but  finally  a  body  tottering  into  almost  utter  uselessness, 
has  in  the  past  year  worked  out  its  own  salvation  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Last  October  its  few  members,  neither  wishing  to 
debate  nor  being  able  to  arouse  any  interest  in  it,  decided  to 
become  a  purely  literary  society.  On  Friday  evenings  Mr. 
Crawford,  without  whose  hospitality  and  support  the  plan 
would  not  have  been  any  kind  of  a  success,  has  given  his  study 
for  the  meetings  and  has  kept  up  a  lively  interest  among  the 
fellows  in  the  work  of  the  year.  The  program  has  generally  con- 
sisted of  a  discussion,  with  readings,  of  some  subject  in  which 
one  of  the  members  has  been  interested. 

The  cause  of  all  this  increased  literary  interest  is  hard  to 
define.  The  fact  that  no  urging  has  been  done,  that  those  who 
have  participated  in  the  work  have  been  sincerely  interested, 
is  perhaps  as  good  a  reason  as  any.  The  writer  of  a  recent  edi- 
torial on  extra-curriculum  activities,  in  the  Phillips  Bulletin,  has 
come  as  near  to  the  point  as  one  may  hope  to.   He  says: 

"So  far  as  they  develop  from  irresistible  impulses  on  the  part 
of  the  boys,  so  far  as  they  are  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic, 
they  are  bound  to  accomplish  much  good.  We  are  all  agreed, 
probably,  that  a  student  with  literary  instincts  should  be 
allowed  to  gratify  them  as  he  pleases,  as  long  as  he  keeps  within 
the  law;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  group  of  men  absorbed 
in  Philately  or  Psychology  or  Court  Tennis  should  not  indulge 
their  tastes  together.  Properly  conducted,  these  societies  supple- 
ment the  education  of  the  class-room-  But  the  desire  to  belong 
to  them  should  be  natural  and  irrepressible.  The  minute  the 
stimulus  comes  too  decidedly  from  some  higher  authority  or  is 
artificially  generated  and  fostered,  the  larger  benefits  are  lost. 
It  is  excellent  when  boys  meet  because  they  are  sincerely  eager 
to  debate  or  to  read  poetry  or  to  swim;  but  when  they  are 
goaded  into  debating  or  swimming  by  the  delusive  and  uncon- 
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vincing  slogan  of  'loyalty  to  the  old  school',  then  debating  and 
swimming  ought  logically  to  be  given  up  for  the  time  being." 

The  Mirror  is  pleased  to  announce  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing to  the  Editorial  Board:  Kimberly  Stuart  of  Neenah,  Wis.; 
John  C.  Kunkel,  Jr.,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Spencer  H.  Logan, 
of  Chicago,  111.;  W.  E.  D.  Stokes,  Jr.,  of  New  York;  and  Richard 
A.  Lumpkin,  of  Mattoon,  111.,  the  last  to  be  Business  Manager 
next  year. 


The  Mirror  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  following  under- 
graduate publications: 

The  Exonian,  The  Yale  Record,  The  Harvard  Lampoon,  The 
Widow,  The  Cornell  Era,  The  Williams  Literary  Monthly,  The 
Wesley  an  Literary  Monthly,  The  Bowdoin  Quill,  The  Oracle, 
The  Morristonian,  The  Kemper  Hall  Kodak,  The  Tome,  The 
Fessenden  News,  The  Choate  News. 


He  took  off  his  shoes  on  the  porch,  and  crept  in  noiselessly, 
if  unsteadily. 

Then  there  came  a  sudden  crash,  followed  by  a  voice  from 
below:  "What's  happened?" 

"'S  all  right,  Jane,  but  I'll  teach  those  goldfish  not  to  snap 
at  me." —  Jester 

Caesar   {cutting   himself):    "D  !!!!!**  Blankety 

Blank  *  *  * 

Calphurnia  {without):  "What  ho!  m'lord!" 

Caesar:  "What  hoe?  What  hoe?  Jillette,  damn  it, 
Jillette!"—  Chaparal 

Major  Premise —  "War  is  hell". —  Sherman 
Minor  Premise  —  The  cadet  looks  like  war. 
Conclusion  (figure  it  out  for  yourself). —  Widow 
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"Why  do  you  always  stand  before  the  mirror  while  dress- 
ing?" 

"To  see  what's  going  on,  of  course." — Puck 

(In  Chapel).    "What  day  is  it  to-day?" 

"I  dunno.   We  can  tell  by  the  hymn." —  Record 

"John,  how  is  it  that  I  can  never  get  you  up  in  the  morn- 
ing?" 

"My  dear,  I  was  a  sunrise-slumber  baby." —  Widow 

She:  "Billy  Sunday  says  that  Cleopatra  is  in  Hell." 
He:  "Oh,  death!  where  is  thy  sting." — Widow 

Mrs.  Hennessey:  "Shure,  Sadie  Hooley  has  a  chaperone." 
Mrs.  Casey:   "The  poor  darlint!    Twas  only  last  week 
she  had  a  boil  on  her  neck." —  Tiger 
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